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with series 1200 magnetic 
character-sensing equipment 


New IBM RAMAC 305 with Series/1200 equipment lets you 
choose random or sequential methods for demand-deposit ac- 
counting with detailed or abbreviated statements as the end result. 


Checks of varying size are processed and posted automatically. 
This system has the flexibility to perform posting in random or 
account sequence. In both cases the system completely eliminates 
manual sorting and posting. All accounts are kept constantly up- 
dated, reducing overtime expenses in the preparation of state- 
ments. 


RAMAC allows immediate inquiry into any record, enabling you 
to know the status of any customer’s account. Inquiry may also 
be made from up to five remote stations. 


Like all IBM data processing equipment, RAMAC 305 with 
Series/1200 may be purchased or leased. For more information, 
contact your local IBM representative today. 
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HAMMERMILL 
GRAPHICOPY* PAPERS 


One quick pull 
opens this E-Z 


No broken nails, no benlend 
fingers. The re-usable cartons 
are extra strong, too. Perfect for 
filing, storage and deliveries. 


Just lift the handy 

E-Z Carry Pak*— 

out come the 
moisture-proof packages. No 
digging. No struggling. Famous 
Hammermill quality comes in 
19 grades of the size 81 x 11 
and 814 x 14 papers you use. 


Graphicopy 

Papers are ready 

to run—and run 

right. Choose from 200 items. 
“Paper Selection Guide” wall 
chart helps you pick the right 
weight, color, finish for each job. 


to get your free 
Graphicopy 
“Paper Selection 
Guide’.. 


Simply staple the trademark to 
your business stationery, sign 
your name, mail to Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1494 East Lake 
*Patent Pending Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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In This Issue 


These 262 Pages 


Numbers, of course, can be a misleading criterion, and we hasten to 
predict that your interest in this Annual Report and Outlook Issue will 
not be based on the number of pages it contains. 

But we do feel that during their excursion between these covers, bankers, 
businessmen and other students of the national and world economies will 
be rewarded by competent appraisals of present and future. 

This number of the magazine, you know, is a curtain-raiser for the com- 
ing 85th convention of the American Bankers Association in Miami Beach, 
Fla., Oct. 25-28, and it contains a special section previewing that meeting. 


Four Big Questions 


First you'll find a section devoted to the general outlook for business 
and banking. Four major aspects are considered: (1) The sources of the 
money for financing the expected expansion; (2) the inflation danger, and 
how to make people conscious of it; (3) measuring the inflation danger; 
(4) “tight money,” or how high rates affect bank lending and earnings 
prospects. 


New Directions 


Then there’s a generous chunk of information on a variety of practical 
topics, notably, the new directions in bank services and equipment; in- 
dustrial changes that are likely to alter tomorrow’s world; developments 
in housing which mortgage lenders should know about; and more than 
50 chart pictures that help visualize the tremendous story told by many 
reporters. 


The Old Friends Are Here, Too 


The special Outlook material has not crowded out BANKING’s usual 
features; all are present—Washington, The Country Banker, Main Street, 
Bank Law News, Better Methods and Systems, etc.—with the exception 
of the Business Bulletin. Ideas usually appearing in that department ap- 
pear this month as part of a bank merchandising report. Also, Better 
Methods and Systems has an informative guest article on automation. 


$108-BILLION OF BANK SERVICE 
The checks on BANKING’S cover this 


month represent categories of bank 

loans, based on FDIC figures as of 

June 10 last: (1) Business loans 

$41,626,738,000; (2) loans to indi- 

viduals $59,721,722,000 (comprising 

residential property loans from com- 

mercial banks $19,353,406,000 and 

from mutual savings banks $18,016,- ly 
451,000, consumer instalment loans sae 55,262,000 
$15,575,805,000, single payment loans 
$6,776,060,000); and (3) leans to bia 
farmers $6,633,262,000 (on farm land 
from commercial banks $1,536,664,- 
000, from mutual savings banks $39,- 
924,000, and loans other than real 
estate $5,056,674,000). Picture credits: 
photo on the top check, A. Devaney, 
Inc., N. Y.; center and bottom photos, 

H. Armstrong Roberts, N. Y. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Do’s and Don’ts in Buying Municipals 


An earlier article in this series, 
entitled “How to ‘Size-up’ a Mu- 
nicipal,” set forth some of the main 
considerations which should be kept 
in mind by a bank when buying such 
securities. The following BANKING 
interview with Walter H. Tyler, who 
heads the municipal bond depart- 
ment of Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
tion, gives some further specific 
pointers to buyers of municipals. 
Mr. Tyler has been engaged for more 
than 30 years in appraising or rat- 
ing municipal bonds. As in last 
month’s municipal bond article, the 
interviewer here is Herbert Bratter, 
BANKING’S Washington correspond- 


ent. 

Q). out: in a little detail just 
how a bank should go about 

deciding whether or not to buy a 

given municipal security? How does 

one do it? 

A. I wish there were such a thing 
as a do-it-youself kit for buyers of 
municipals. The prospective buyer 
faces a number of inherent diffi- 
culties which must be understood, or 
the results can be disastrous. Con- 
sider the bond rating. There is no 
foolproof formula for rating a se- 
curity, nor can there be one which 
will insure an investor against trou- 
ble. There are just too many factors 
which vary too much in their inter- 
action. 

Q. Well, then, just how should a 
banker with funds to invest go about 
selecting municipals for his port- 
folio? How does he go about it? 

A. There are more than 100,000 
units capable of issuing municipal 
bonds. At Standard & Poor’s we 
have records of more than 16,000 
units which now have bonds out- 
standing. That is a mighty big 


Mr. Tyler, can you spell 


+ 


ee AnlInterview ee 


“menu” to choose from. I think it 
would be better at the start to talk 
about the municipals I would not 
buy. That reduces the problem to 
more manageable proportions. 

First off, I’d make a sharp dis- 
tinction between “general market” 
bonds and “local” issues. General 
market obligations are those which 
are traded in the big financial cen- 
ters and are usually handled by the 
large municipal dealers. Local obli- 
gations are those handled only by 
small, regional dealers and placed 
in close proximity to the issuer’s 
area. The latter usually can be sold 
only at a considerable sacrifice, and 
so I would limit my purchases in 
this category to an amount which I 
could be virtually certain to carry 
to maturity. Any other funds would 
be invested in the first three rating 
categories of Standard & Poor’s or 
Moody’s. As you know, under pres- 
ent policy of the Federal bank su- 
pervisory agencies, the first four 
categories are deemed acceptable. In 
Standard & Poor’s case, these are: 
Al-+, Al, A, and Bi--. 


Rating No Substitute 

Q. Are you implying that a rating 
is a substitute for analysis? 

A. Certainly not. Anyone invest- 
ing other people’s money should do 
so only after a careful study. How- 
ever, the rating represents the opin- 
ion of an experienced committee. It 
permits the elimination of thousands 
of unlikely situations and should be 
used to corroborate the banker’s 
own judgment. 

Q. Why would you concentrate in 
the first three rating groups? Aren’t 
bonds in the fourth group certain to 
be paid? 

A. We believe so. However, their 
market value will fluctuate widely— 


particularly in periods of economic 
stress. It would be better to limit 
purchases of fourth-group bonds to 
local issues where the banker has a 
personal knowledge of conditions. 
If there are any fourth-group bonds, 
they should be treated as part of the 
limited market section of the list, 

Q. About how many issues, then, 
do we still have under considera- 
tion? 

A. Perhaps 500 general market 
names and a few dozen local issues. 
From here on, I will make no effort 
to distinguish between them. Now 
let’s continue the elimination. 


Economic Considerations 


Q. Is there any single factor which 
generally outweighs all others? 

A. Yes. In our opinion, economic 
considerations usually make up 60% 
or more of a bond rating. If buying 
for a bank, I would, as a rule, avoid 
resorts, communities depending on 
a single extractive industry, one-in- 
dustry towns, and so on. There can 
be exceptions, but a buyer must be 
very sure of his ground. I would 
not buy the bonds of a “‘boom” town, 
unless I was certain that growth 
problems were under control and 
that the new population had come 
to stay. I would avoid communities 
plagued by excessive center decay. 
Both of these situations carry the 
threat of a sudden increase in debt. 
I would shun ,very poor areas, and 
would be very careful in buying the 
bonds of “posh” suburbs. The latter 
have a way of spending themselves 
into trouble. 

Q. Won’t most of these be elim- 
inated when we pass over the lower 
rating groups? 

A. Yes, but a few still qualify in 
the third category. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


which 
ee bee The fundamentals of locking a door are 
60% ’ mh the same today as they were a 
hundred years ago. Only the 
g on techniques and devices have changed. 
ne-in- Modern bank protection involves 
much more than locks — 
vould no matter how perfect. 
| In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
and LP insurance to fill this need we offer a 
broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
ecay. § hetcs f protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
pg —— For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 
and 
the 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


lower THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Security Valuations 
for Tax Purposes 


When question arises as to the value of a 
security for estate or gift tax purposes, 
careful analysis of all factors pertaining 
to value is essential. 

We have had extensive experience for a 
period of over thirty years in the valuation 
of closely-held corporation stocks, of listed 
stocks in large block holdings, of control- 
ling and minority interests, and of stocks 
with special restrictive provisions for clients 
in many fields of business. 

Our reports are fully documented, with 
conclusions supported factually and analyti- 
cally. Authoritative testimony is available 
on studies made. 


Write E. R. Lamp, Dept. B 


STANDARD RESEARCH 
CONSULTANTS 


Incorporated 


345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
(Subs., Standard & Poor's Corp.) 


Dealers in 
United States 
Government 

Securities 


Underwriters 


Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 


NewYork Hanseatic 
Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone WOrth 4-2300 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 

Next, I would consider debt — 
past, present, and future. All three 
are important. A well planned debt 
retirement schedule avoids future 
difficulties and is an indication of 
good management. In considering 
the current debt load, we must in- 
clude the obligations of all units of 
government empowered to levy taxes 
on property within the community. 

The conventional debt ratios fre- 
quently are meaningless. For exam- 
ple, a per capita debt of $175 could 
be burdensome for a poor farming 
area but quite low for a wealthy 
metropolitan suburb. Ratios of debt 
to property value are significant 
only if we are sure of the basis of 
assessment. There are areas in 
which property is assessed at full 
value—others where the ratio is 
less than 10%. Local estimates often 
are unreliable. 

The most useful ratio we have 
been able to devise is the per capita 
combined debt expressed as a per- 
centage of per capita income, the 
latter as compiled by Sales Manage- 
ment. This figure has the hard-to- 
get advantages of comparability and 
objectivity. Anything under 10% is 
good. Ratios between 10% and 15% 
are acceptable if other factors are 
all favorable. A figure in, excess of 
15% requires a degree of caution. 

Future borrowing prospects are 
at least as important. It does me 
little good to buy the bonds of a 
low-debt town if, immediately there- 


“I ordered 
almost every- 
thing I saw at 
the Educational 
Display of bank 
equipment, so 
now we'll have 
to have a new’ 
building!”’ 


after, it embarks on a sizable finane. 
ing problem. One should know the 
condition of the municipal plant. If 
all facilities are not at least up to 
the average, it is a fair bet that 
there will be additional borrowing, 

Q. How much should the banker 
concern himself with tax and budget 
information? 

A. Assuming that we are dealing 
with “unlimited tax bonds,” tax and 
budget material is principally inter. 
esting as an indication of the char. 
acter and ability of the municipal 
administration.1 We may assume 
that a government which will permit 
deficits to accumulate and allow tax 
delinquencies to mount up will be 
careless of the rights of its creditors 
in other respects. 

Q. Should a bank buy “limited 
tax bonds?” 

A. Only if there is a substantial 
safety margin. During the “big de- 
pression,” current collections often 
fell to 60% or less. 

Q. What about special assessment 
paper? 

A. We would not buy special as- 
sessment issues unless we were s0 
impressed with the area that we 
would take a mortgage on all of the 
property in it. Assessment bonds 
depend on a knowledge of local real 
estate conditions. 


1 Most municipal bonds are payable from 


taxes levied against all taxable property in 
a community, without limitation as to rate 
or amount. owever, in some states there 
are legal or constitutional provisions limit- 
ing either the rate of taxation, for specific 
purposes or over-all, or the total amount 
of tax. 
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finane. § Q. Are revenue bonds suitable for 


up to sewer projects with at least two or ole 
t that three years’ experience and full debt + 
wing, service coverage of 1.50 times or vals + 
anker more are perfectly good, assuming * \ + 
ud a satisfactory economic base and “ 

protection against dilution. WANT HELP FROM 
ealing § Q. You have given a number of tial e A SPIRIT? 


valuable points, Mr. Tyler, on how 
to buy municipals wisely. But how 
does a bank know when to sell? A 
bond may have been quite suitable 
when purchased several years ago, 
but conditions may have changed. 
And if the bondholder waits until 
the bond’s rating has been reduced, 
it may be too late. 

A. The regulatory authorities re- 
quire banks to maintain “credit files” 
on all of their bond holdings. Even 
if they didn’t, the banker certainly 
should do so for his own protection 
and that of his depositors. 

Such a credit file should contain 
up-to-date economic and financial in- 
formation similar to that used in 
the purchase of the bond. I would 
not buy any bond until I was certain 
that a file could be maintained. 

Where “general market” names 
are concerned, there are a number 
of organizations which specialize in 
the preparation and dissemination of 
reports. The ease with which these 
can be obtained is a strong argu- 
ment for concentration in general 
market issues. 

Obviously, any major economic 
deterioration is a danger signal. So I don’t mean a genie from a magic bottle, nor that stuff 
is the accumulation of a sizable 
deficit or a substantial increase in 


you pour from not-so-magic bottles. I mean Christmas spirit 
tax delinquency. A rapid rise in —which can be mighty helpful. With the aid of my 

debt, not accompanied by a propor- Christmas Clubs, many financial institutions have translated 
timate increase in population and this spirit into solid business for themselves. Here’s how! 
property values, is also a bad omen. 


Unfortunately for the banker, the My Christmas Clubs bring people in. They discover 
dealers to whom he must sell bonds other services and become regular customers. Many deposit 
are also following these matters part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
carefully, and the market is likely And you just can’t find better goodwill builders. 
to reflect any deterioration almost 
a soon as it occurs. In that case, Get the most from this spirit with Rand M¢Nally’s Club. With 
the banker must determine whether their complete service... their beautifully-made and 
the danger of real trouble before his carefully-printed materials... your Club is bound to be 


bonds mature outweighs the market 

loss he will incur. The answer has 

been negative for a number of years, 

but could be quite different in the For samples and full 

event of a severe depression. 
Rand MCNally & Company, 

Let me stress in closing, however, Christmas Club Division, 

that if bonds are bought with care, 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 

and if adequate credit files are main- Sen FOSS, 

tained (and really studied), the 


danger is small. 


successful and keep growing. 
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Your Wife 


The New 

“GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS COOKBOOK” 
Has Quickly Become 


a Runaway 


BEST SELLER! 


Foods Kitchens 


COOKBOOK } 


The one cookbook you cen live by - in any meal situation 


She Will Tell You 


This greatest of all cookbooks took years 
of planning by hundreds of General Foods 
experts in 60 test kitchens in 17 states and 12 
foreign countries. 


This unique cookbook is arranged by 
meal situations. The ‘“‘Situation Finder’’ tells 
exactly where to locate needed information 
quickly. 


This modern cookbook shows how to use 
the time-saving new foods ...and describes 
many of the ingenious new appliances that are 
changing cooking methods. 


PLUS! ¢ More than 1,000 kitchen-tested recipes 
e 24 full-color photographs « Hundreds of two- 
color pictures ¢ Washable, full-color binding ¢ 
Water-resistant paper and ink « Lies flat when 
open ¢ Useful food charts and diagrams ¢ 448 
large pages 

SAMPLES of situations and solutions: ¢ Feed- 
ing a crowd at club, picnic, church, or ice 
cream social « New neighbors moving in 
¢ Let the children cook « “I brought Old Joe 
home for dinner” « When electric power fails ¢ 
How to salvage cooking disasters « Stop by 
after church ¢ And many others! 
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Ask Yourself if This Isn’t Truly 


New Concept 
Opening or Increasing 
Savings Accounts 


through Premiums! 


The Way To A Woman’s Heart 


Women all over the country have fallen 
n love with the truly great new “GENERAL 
oops KircHENS COOKBOOK’. An immediate 
yt-seller with the largest single first run order 
publishing history, this book is a recognized 
‘must’ for every woman who takes pride in her 
ooking, entertaining, and ingenuity in meeting 
nusual or spur-of-the-moment situations. 


The Way to New or Increased Accounts 


General Foods has proved women want 
his magnificent book. 

Now you can use this tested and proved 
lea by offering it as an exclusive premium to 
hose who open a new savings account or 
crease their present account. And you will 
be offering a premium that has the excite- 

t... the acceptance... the value to put it 
head and shoulders above the old-fashioned 
utdware premiums that cause so many 
omen to say, “Oh, I have one.” 


nother “FIRST” 


Premiums from 


Tih 


THRIFT BUILDERS, Inc. 


Chrysler Building 
New York 17, New York 


ORGANIZATION 


You Offer Far More 
Than ‘Just A Cookbook” 


The ‘GENERAL Foops KiTcHENs CooK- 
BOOK”’ has been extensively advertised, publicized, 
and promoted by mail and in national maga- 
zines. And this book is pre-sold to your prospects 
and customers. General Foods is mailing more 
than twenty million direct mail pieces about 
this book throughout the country. In addition, 
full-page, 4-color ads will appear in LADIEs’ 
Home JourNAL, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, [TRUE 
Story, and many others. 


Free Promotion! 


e Free mats for your local advertising. 


e Promotion plan hand-tailored to your specific 
situation. 


e Displays, news releases, etc. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Gentlemen: 
Please rush further information on the 
‘““GENERAL Foops KITCHENS COOKBOOK” 


NAME 


BUILDERS, 


ADDRESS 


New tues 
Plans for Building 
Savings Accounts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
THRIFT | 
| 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Market Drops Sharply. . . . Increased Cost of Treasury Bills... . 


Congress Ducks Its Duty. . . . Open Market Committee Passive 


... Bank Investments Decline as Loans Rise .. . 4% Discount Rate 


in the outlook for the prices 

of fixed income securities. The 
Treasury will need $4- to $6-billion 
of new cash before the end of the 
year. 

The prime rate for bank loans 
has been raised to 5%. The redis- 
count rate is at 4%. 

No increase in the supply of 
credit can be visualized. Only the 
Federal Reserve authorities could 
manufacture more credit, which 
they have no intention of doing. To 
do so would be the same as printing 
money, with the inflationary effects 
which would be sure to follow. 

So, for the present, lower prices 
for fixed income securities and 
higher interest rates seem almost 
inevitable. 

Perhaps the first half of next 
year, with its high tax receipts to 
the Government and some possible 
reduction in the U. S. debt, will 
result in a turn for the better. Per- 
haps Congress will have a change 
of heart and permit the sale of 
longer bonds on realistic terms in 
relation to credit conditions. But, 
in the meanwhile, we can expect 
higher interest rates and lower 
prices for fixed income securities 
generally. ; 

The economic situation, as this 


N’ change for the better appears 


is written has failed to justify the 
opinions of those who had expected 
that the continuance of the steel 
strike would result in a marked 
let-down in business volume, with 
a lesser demand for loans and new 
capital expenditures. Apparently the 
impetus of the gains in the first 
half of the year was sufficient to 
carry well into the third quarter. 

Meanwhile the demand for bank 
loans has continued to rise contra- 
seasonally. New offerings of indus- 
trial, public utility, and municipal 
securities have been greater this 
year than last. The Index of In- 
dustrial Production has made some 
further gains. Personal incomes 
have risen, while personal savings 
have declined a little, evidencing 
the willingness of consumers to con- 
tinue their purchases. 

With this background, the de- 
mand for credit has continued to 
exceed the supply, with the natural 
result that its cost has increased 
and prices for all fixed income se- 
curities have declined. This was es- 
pecially the case in the market for 
Government securities. 


Market Drops Sharply 


By the middle of August the tonic 
effect on the market of the success- 
ful offering of the two 434% issues 


Forces in the Bill Market 


; on the Treasury’s discount bills during the last few weeks 

have been significant. Such yields are now generally above 4%. 
This is due both to the increasing supply of the bills and to the 

lessening demand, resulting partly from a lack of enthusiasm for 

the bills on the part of corporations, usually the largest purchasers. 

Seasonally rising inventories require that money which otherwise 

might be invested in the bills must be put back into the business. 
The bill debt is currently about $37.5-billion. 


by the Treasury had worn off com 
pletely. Original purchasers of those 
issues, in many cases, decided 
take the profits available from 
quoted premiums. This selling wa 
cumulative and showed that demand 
for these issues no longer existed) 
After the middle of the month, 
prices faded from day to day and 
by September 1 the 434% notes M y 
15, 1964, had dropped—on the bid 
side—to the original offering price 
of 100 from a high of 1018/32, 
while the 434% certificates August 
15, 1960, had declined to a bid af 
100 2/32 from the high of 100 17/32 
Except for these two issues, nh 
Government security commanded @ 
bid of 100. By September 1, p 
tically all the issues of any but th 
very short maturities had registered 
new low prices. Ten issues showé 
a before-tax yield of more thal 
4.70%. The highest yield availablk 
—4.92% —was recorded by thi 
214% bonds November 15, 1961. 3 
The reasons for the decline wert 
quite clear. The commercial bank 
were forced to continue to dispose 
of their Government securities 
order to be able to meet the demam 
for loans. The savings banks were 
in the same boat because of the de- 
mand for mortgages. Investment in- 
stitutions were uninterested in Gov- 
ernment bonds because better yields 
were available from corporate is- 
sues. To find a substantial buyer 
for the longer-term Government 
bonds was like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. To mix the metaphor, 
there was no such animal. 
Moreover, recognition that the 
Treasury would need perhaps $4- to 
$6-billion new cash before the end 
of the year and would be forced to 
confine its offerings well within the 
5-year maturing range, resulted in 
the conclusion that it might have 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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RIGHT WHERE “Open Polk’s Bank Directory anytime, anywhere, 


and you'll find the latest statements for all U. S. banks, 
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other useful information ... quickly . . . easily. 
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WE LL FIN D IT ” Polk’s is one book we always keep nearby!”’ 


Bruce McPheeters, Jack Holland and Tom Paulson, 

Vice Presidents in charge of bank relations for the Eastern, 
Western and Central Divisions of 

Security First National Bank, Los Angeles. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 


RESOURCES* 
NOW OVER 
$338 MILLION 


UP 14.5% 
OVER JUNE ‘58 


Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BARI KK orf arizona 


Arizona’‘s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


*JUNE 30, 1959 


Home Office 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost.is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED 
STATES .. 
BRONZE 
Sign Co., Inc. 


Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
to pay 5% to get it. Furthermore, 
it was freely predicted that the 
“prime” rate for bank loans would 
soon rise to 5%, as on September 1, 
and that the rediscount rate was 
almost certain to go to 4%. 

In short, the decline was a real- 
istic appraisal of existing conditions, 
which seemed likely to continue for 
some time. 


Cost of Treasury Bills 
Increases 


The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills during August is 
shown in the table below. 

The cost of 3.824% on August 20 
was the highest for 3-month bills 
since the time of the bank closings 
in 1933 and was exceeded in the fol- 
lowing week. 

The sharp rise in cost after the 
middle of the month and early in 
September, was said to reflect a 
somewhat lessened demand from 
other than bank sources as well as 
the growing conviction that the 
next cash financing by the Treasury 
Department — which will probably 
see more tax anticipation bills due 
next June 22 and some due October 
15—might well result in an even 
higher cost. 

The offerings on August 6, 13, and 
20 were each $200,000,000 more than 
the respective maturities, but an ex- 
tra $100,000,000, expected to be of- 
fered on August 27, was apparently 
not needed. Nevertheless, the supply 
of bills increased $600,000,000 dur- 
ing the month. The amount of bills 
outstanding is now about $38.6-bil- 
lion and will rise above $40.0-billion 
when the next cash financing is 
completed. 

So far, the increase in the amount 
of bills has not had an inflationary 
effect on the money supply, as 
neither the Federal Reserve nor the 
commercial banks have increased 


their holdings to any extent. Just 
how long this can be true is the 
question, which will probably get an 
answer before the end of the year 
if the fourth quarter shows the 
marked upturn in business volume 
which so many seem to expect. The 
problem is extremely serious if 
monetary iflation is to be avoided, 


Congress Ducks Its Duty 


Congressional action in tabling 
any permission to the Treasury to 
raise the allowable interest rate on 
long-term bonds, except Series E 
and H, is impossible to justify on 
any but purely political grounds. 
The cry for cheap money is an old 
story. President Jackson broke up 
the Bank of the United States with 
rather disastrous results. Later on, 
Bryan took the same line in his 
famous “Cross of Gold” speech, but 
fortunately was unsuccessful. Ap- 
parently Congress can’t learn that 
cheap credit and a high volume of 
business are mutually contradictory 
terms if monetary inflation is to be 
avoided. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that issuance of long-term Treasury 
bonds at interest rates adequate to 
compete with corporate and other 
obligations should, be permitted and 
would be helpful in the management 
of the Federal debt structure. Other- 
wise, the average maturity of the 
public debt, which is now only about 
414 years, will decrease even fur- 
ther, and the under-one-year debt is 
already over $79-billion. 

In view of the plain statements 
by both the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, with the strong 
backing of the President, it is quite 
impossible to justify the action of 
those members of Congress who 
seem to prefer their supposed po- 
litical well-being to the best inter- 
ests of the country. 


. Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills 


6 months 


Offered 
on Amount 

July 30 $1-billion 
August 6 $1.2-billion 
August 13 $1.2-billion 
August 20 $1.2-billion 
August 27 $1.1-billion 
Average for period 
Average for previous period 


3 months 


3.043 % 
3.150% 
3.417% 
3.824% 
3.849% 

3.48% 

3.22% 


Average cost 


Yield 
Spread 
69% 
54% 
38% 
383% 
58% 


Average cost 


3.737% 
3.690% 
3.782% 
4.152% 
4.468% 

3.97% 

3.89% 


Amount 


$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
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Open Market Committee 
Passive 

Up to the time this is written, 
there has been no change in the 
attitude of the monetary author- 
ities despite the decline in the prices 
for Government securities. The port- 
folio of Government issues held by 
the Federal Reserve banks actually 
showed a slight decline. Only minor 
amounts of repurchase agreements 
were made from week to week and 
had all been cleaned out as the 
month ended. The decline in the 
gold stock tapered off, while circu- 
lation increased slightly. 

The negative reserve position of 
the member banks remained around 
$500,000,000, just about what it has 
been for some time. While the pol- 
icies of the monetary authorities 
are, for the present, quite passive, 
they could be expected to become 
more restrictive when, as, and if a 
further upturn, in business volume 
occurs. A rise in the rediscount rate 
would be the first move in that di- 
rection. 


Bank Investments Decline 
as Loans Rise 


Since the end of 1958, bank in- 
vestments have been declining as 
the total of loans has kept rising. 

From the end of December until 
July 31 the total of loans and in- 
vestments for all commercial banks 
rose by $2.1-billion, but loans were 
up $7.7-billion, investments declin- 
ing $5.6-billion. Most of the decline 
in investments consisted of sales of 
U. S: Government issues. 

As there is, as yet, no sign of a 
let-up in the demand for credit, and 
there are many forecasts that the 
demand will increase in the fourth 
quarter of this year, it can be ex- 
pected that the banks will be forced 
to lower their investments even fur- 
ther. How can it be otherwise? 


$URE WAY TO $AVE 


When saving for a rainy day 
A budget is the perfect way, 
Its virtues are unending. 
To keep a budget book in balance 
Takes al] your hours and all your 
talents— 
And leaves no time for spending! 
EVERETT SCROGIN 


October 1959 


__ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPO 


JUNE 30, 
1959 


now! 
America’s 
5Oth largest 
bankI! 


58th 


YEAR 


END,1958 


Most unusual growth 


because it’s a 


most unusual bank, 


offering 


most unusual service 


to correspondent banks! 


A MOST UNUSUAL BANK! 


LOS ANGELES + BEVERLY HILLS + SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


SIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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EXTRA with the 
PIOFTT. PROTECTEPp!? 


Proved by 
Actual Service in 
Hundreds of Banks 


The most important payment protection 
you can make available to your loan 
customers today 


Insures your installment and personal 
loan borrowers . . . when disabled by 

accident or sickness their payments will 
still be made 


Attracts many new dealers and direct 
loan customers with an unparalleled 
promotion program 


Easy to install and operate . . . there’s no 
paperwork burden 


There’s no cost to wO0... 


Backed and serviced by “America’s 
Number 1 Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Company”®, 


Consider this plan not only for your 
own ends, but also as your public does 
a service of your bank, intended for 

their benefit. 
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woan Department 


PLAN 


See for Yourself How Easily this Plan Works 
This simple procedure is in operation today in hundreds of banks across the nation 


Installation AA... Simple Monthly 
* Continental supplies Report 
new rate charts, a4 Once each month all 
computed at your new insured loans are 
interest rates, with the F grouped on this simple 
cost of insurance reporting form and 
added. You also get sent with a check for 
colorful point-of- the insurance premium 
10n purchase and other » to your insurance reminrensemurmarereee” 
promotional materials, agent. 
including brochures = 
with your imprint. 
Direct Loan 5 Claim Payments 
+ Business * All claims are quickly 
When your clerk and efficiently handled 
I prepares the loan by Continental and 
papers she fills in this your insurance agent. 
simple snap-out 
certificate. Your 
customer gets his 
insurance certificate on 
the spot along with his 
ene oe. Let us show you how you can take 
Dealer Business the 
ayment in your loan 
department. Send today for your 
0 free copy of our informative. 
th Continental Casuelty Company “Protected Payment Plan” booklet 
and an accurate estimate of the 
for tha came that can accrue to your 
ontact your insurance agent or 
nearest Continental Branch office 
forwarded to your .. or for your convenience use this 
insurance agent who ores 
completes the 
ce certificate and mails it 
to your borrower. Please send me a free copy of your 


“Protected Payment Plan” booklet. 


Nam 


Continental 


Casualty Company 


} 310 South Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 4, Illinois 


Positio 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Credit Insurance Division 


310 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HE recent increase in interest 
ct rates, particularly the boost of 

the prime rate to 5%, gave 
both the United States and Canadian 
stock markets the selling jitters. 
The cost of borrowing rose in other 
areas, as well. 

The Treasury’s short-term bor- 
rowing cost rose to the highest 
point in more than a quarter of a 
century. Thirteen-week bills sold at 
an average yield of 3.824%, and 
26-week bills at 4.152%. The Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
announced a 2-year, $150,000,000 de- 
benture issue with an interest rate 
of 544%. The previous high on such 
offerings was 4.7% in September 
1957. 

The rates on bankers’ acceptances, 
commercial and finance company 
paper were also boosted, and Con- 
gress saw fit to raise the rate on 
Treasury Savings Bonds to 334%. 
Indeed, the interest rate question is 
likely to be a topic of debate and 
controversy for some time to come. 

The backbone of all investment 
markets is savings. A new quarterly 
report of the Federal Reserve Board 
should, therefore, be of interest. 
This paper places the gross savings 
of Americans at $29.5-billion in the 
first quarter. Total financial assets 
of the American people were given 
at $1.7-trillion on December 31, last. 
The distribution of these assets is 
rather interesting, since it provides 
a clue as to where the wealth of the 
country is concentrated. 

Financial assets of consumers 
were $868-billion. Commercial banks 
held $239-billion; corporations, 
$165-billion; and insurance compa- 
nies, $151-billion. Resources of sav- 
ings institutions totaled $95-billion, 
while the Federal Government ac- 
counted for $41-billion. 

The favorite investment of all 
private savers was capital stock, 
with consumers holding $387-billion 
of the $425-billion outstanding at 
the year-end. Consumers also owned 
directly $9.6-billion in bonds, while 
insurance companies own the lion’s 
share of $59-billion. 
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Tax-exempt Bonds 


Lower Government bond prices 
exerted pressure on municipal and 
state issues as well. The easiness in 
prices was stemmed, however, by a 
lower volume of offerings. Weakness 
was not centered in any particular 
type of bonds, but it extended 
throughout the list of primary and 
secondary offerings. 

New financing was the lightest 
since the end of last year. Inventor- 
ies were not too heavy, but the hope 
that the remaining bonds under un- 
derwriters’ shelves would be cleared 
rapidly did not fully materialize be- 
cause investors were cautious pend- 
ing further developments in the 
money markets, in Government 
bonds, and in corporates. 

In the early fall weeks, the supply 
of bonds will naturally rise again, 
as it always does at that time of 
the year. Actually, the tax-exempt 
market is in pretty good shape. The 
experts expect that it will correct 
itself, even if further adjustments 
should be necessary. It is also logi- 
cal to assume that good demand 
will follow lower price levels. 


Underwriting in First 8 Months 


From January 1 through August 
31, $11,869,813,000 par value of 
bonds were offered in new under- 
writings. It represented 1,450 indi- 
vidual issues. This compared with 
$12,286,216,000 covering 1,575 flota- 
tions in the corresponding period of 
1958. In each of the two years, more 
than 560 housing issues totaling 
nearly $1.6-billion each were in- 
cluded in the total. 

States and municipals accounted 
for $816,182,000 of the aggregate 
bond issues in August and for $652,- 
131,000 in August 1958. The second 
largest group was public utilities, 
with $189,000,000 in 1959 and with 
$191,188,000 last year. 

New stock offered to the public 
in the first eight months totaled 
$794,265,000, representing 175 is- 
sues. This compares with $527,- 
977,000 and 59 issues last year. 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


The total so far in 1959 is the 
largest for the eight months’ period 
since 1946, when $1,013,149,000 was 
floated, representing 317 issues. 

Corporate issues represented the 
largest single item in August, 
amounting to $30,881,000, against 
$9,554,000 last year and $11,000,000 
in August 1957. 


Trading Volume 


Brokers should be happy. The 
stock volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the first eight 
months reached a new high, going 
back to 1941, of 564,645,035 shares, 
This compares with 429,715,796 in 
the similar period of 1958, with 356,- 
406,219 in 1957, and with 92,413,779 
in 1941. Yet August trading alone 
was the lowest since April of last 
year. Favorite issues were steels, 
motors, and electronic companies. 

With increasing yields in all bond 
markets — and lower prices — bond 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change so far this year has been the 
heaviest since 1945. The conclusion 
may be reached that the investing 
public of all classes has become quite 
conscious of the difference in yields 
and interest rates between bonds 
and dividends on common stocks. 

Up to August 31 of this year, 
$1,031,463,100 par value of bonds 
changed hands, compared with $858, 
527,020 in the like 1958 period. 


Investments Abroad 


The flow of private capital from 
the United States to other countries 
has slowed this year. The tight 
money situation is held to be 
partly responsible. In the first 
half of the year, capital exports 
were about one-third less than the 
$1.7-billion recorded in the same 
1958 period. For the first quarter 
alone, investments abroad rose 
$394,000,000 to about $41.2-billion. 
There was a net increase of $134, 
000,000 in holdings of foreign 8¢ 
curities. In all of 1958, U. S. im 
vestors added $4-billion to their for- 
eign holdings of all descriptions. 
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Diebold-McClintock vault 
ventilators have long been 
accepted as the surest, safest 
protection against the possible 
panic of accidental or forced 
vault lock-ins. Now, the new 
Diebold-McClintock Mark II vault 
ventilator combines safety with 
styling that’s handsomely in 
harmony with modern vault 
design. Dramatically illuminated 
for instant and reassuring 
visibility within the vault, the 
Diebold-McClintock Mark II 
features continuous forced 
ntake of fresh air... provides 
a port for conversation between 
those inside and outside 

the vault. 


The Diebold-McClintock Mark II 
vault ventilator can be installed : 
in your vault without in any 


way impairing vault integrity or 
insurance classification. : 
Because there’s no more secure Over (OO Yea tJ of Leadership 

or attractive—way to Diebold, Incorporated, Dept. 8-24 
forestall the risks of lock-in, | Canton 2, Ohio 
shouldn't you get details on the ’ ma Gentlemen: Please send complete information on the 
Diebold-McClintock Mark II ' new Diebold-McClintock Mark II vault 
now? The coupon will ventilator. 
bring them! 
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About People 


RALPH P. BELL, president and di- 
rector, The Halifax Insurance Com- 
pany, and director, The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Toronto, becomes vice- 
president of that bank. 


WILLIAM F. UNWIN, who partici- 
pated in 1955 as an organizing offi- 
cer in the establishment of Hampton 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., becomes 
vice-president and auditor at that 
bank. 


Officers of newly-organized Air- 
port Bank of Miami, Fla., will in- 
clude CHARLES E. BUKER, president, 
and ROBERT E. HESTERBERG, who 
will be executive vice-president. MR. 
BUKER is Hialeah-Miami Springs 


Bank president; MR. HESTERBERG is 
executive vice-president of Hialeah- 
Miami Springs Bank. 


NED A. KILMER becomes executive 
vice-president and cashier at City 
Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, 
Mich.; seven new vice-presidents are 
BENJAMIN J. GLASGOW; CHARLES A. 
KELLEY; DAvis M. SOMERS; CARL F. 
SPAETH, JR.; ROBERT D. FOUGHT; 
Lioyp W. SHERER, and JOHN T. 
WHITE, JR. 


CHARLES P. PARTRIDGE, president, 
Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif., becomes a member of 
the board of regents at University 
of Santa Clara. 


Compiled by Marguerite A. Beck 


RAYMOND H.WILLETT becomes su- 
perintendent of banks, State of 
Ohio; ALFRED F. MYERS becomes 
first deputy superintendent. 


JOHN C. Loss, from executive 
vice-president, Marine Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to chief administra- 
tive officer, Marine Corporation. 


WILLIAM D. IRELAND, JR., becomes 
executive vice-president, Canal Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Me. JOHN B. 
BARNEY and ROGER N. WALKER both 
become assistant vice-presidents; 
Scott F. HUTCHINSON becomes as- 
sistant vice-president and auditor. 


CHARLES M. BLIss, from assistant 


Adams Heads Banker-Studded Cancer Society 


LANE W. ADAMS resigned as vice- 
president and executive committee 
member, Zions First National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to join the 
American Cancer Society as execu- 
tive vice-president as of September 
1. He had been active in cancer 
control work for 15 years. 

Honorary life members of the so- 
ciety’s board of directors include 


JAMES S. ADAMS, general partner, 
Lazard Freres & Co., New York in- 
vestment bankers, and JAMES V. 
STUART, vice-president, Michigan 
National Bank, Grand Rapids. Mr. 
JAMES ADAMS joined the society in 
1945, at its reorganization, and was 
chairman of the research committee 
from 1945-55, and treasurer from 
1950-52. 


Lane W. Adams, 

center, meets with 

Cancer Society 
committee 


Members of the society’s active na- 
tional board include Harry A. 
BRINKMAN, past vice-president, Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago; WILLIAM H. CANTWELL, pres- 
ident, Peoples Bank and Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and a director of 
the Artisans Savings Bank of Wil- 
mington; FRED A. DURAN, president 
and director, First National Bank of 
Auburn, Ala.; RUTHERFORD L. ELLIS, 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, board 
member, who is chairman of the 
society’s executive committee; STU- 
ART H. KEAy, vice-president, Amos- 
keag National Bank, and assistant 
treasurer, Amoskeag Trust Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H.; DONALD 
W. HornBECK, director, Continental 
Bank, Cleveland; HARRY MCENERY, 
JR., board member, National Amer- 
ican Bank of New Orleans, La.; 
CHARLES D. HILLES, JR., pre-merger 
director, New York Trust Company, 
New York; TRAvis T. WALLACE, di- 
rector, First National Bank, Dallas; 
and FRANCIS J. WILcox, director, 
Union National Bank of Eau Claire, 
Wis. 
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Chicago Banker Dies 


E. E. Brown 


EDWARD EAGLE Brown, 74, board 
chairman, First National Bank of 
Chicago, died in late July. Mr. 
BROWN, member of the A.B.A. Gov- 
ernment Borrowing Committee from 
1942-55, was amongst the creators of 
the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. He was the only 
American commercial banker on the 
United States delegation to the 44- 
nation Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944, and once singled this out as 
the crowning contribution of his 
long banking career. He had been 
with First National Bank of Chicago 
since 1910. 


vice-president to vice-president, Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill, MozART LOVELACE, V. 
ScoTT RICE, and MELVIN YOCUM all 
become assistant vice-presidents. 


ELLIS H. CLARKSON, president, 
National of Hartford Companies, 
becomes director of The Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


BEN H. CARPENTER, Dallas busi- 
nhessman and rancher, becomes Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas di- 
rector: 


FRED F. FLORENCE, chairman, exe- 
cutive committee, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, Tex., becomes execu- 
tive committee member of the na- 
tional board of Junior Achievement, 
Inc. He is a past president, A.B.A. 


JOHN R. KEENER becomes a vice- 
president at First Western Bank 
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and Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JERRY W. POOLE, public relations 
counselor and former newsman, be- 
comes publicity director at The Bank 
of Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz. 


JAMES M. KILLPACK, Cleveland 
banker and business executive, is 
slated for presidency of Geauga 
County National Bank of Chardon, 
Ohio, when it opens at year-end. MR. 
KILLPACK has been with the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Persia (Ia.) Savings Bank, and 
Central National Bank of Cleveland. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH FLETCHER, 
A.B.A. Savings and Real Estate 
Management Committeeman, joins 
the 7-bank Sottile Banking Group, 
Miami, Fla., as chief examiner. His 
banking affiliations have included 
Peoples Bank of Cumberland, Md., 
and Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Bel Air, Md. Most recently Mr. 
FLETCHER has been vice-president at 
Hartford Mutual Insurance Co. in 
Bel Air. 


WILLIAM W. COTTLE, cashier, from 
vice-president to senior vice-presi- 
dent, Security First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; THomAs G. 
ROODHOUSE, from controller to vice- 
president and auditor; BENJAMIN G. 
MILLER, vice-president, also becomes 
controller. 


G. DEWITT, from vice- 
president, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, to president and 
director, First National Bank of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. J. W. WALTER, pres- 
ident, Jim Walter Corp., Tampa, 
also becomes a First National di- 
rector. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, board chair- 
man, and FREDERICK D. GRAVE, exec- 
utive committee chairman, plan re- 
tirement from The First New Haven 
(Conn.) National Bank upon its con- 
solidation with The Union and New 


The 

First National Bank 
of Chicago 

goes to 
London 


That’s what the booklet says. On its 
cover, this Royal Guardsman heralds 
the opening of First National Bank of 
Chicago’s first European office. Guy 
Crum will be vice-president in charge 
of the new London office, located at 38 
Walbrook, EC4 


Haven Trust Company. The merger 
has been announced, subject to ap- 
provals. HENRY L. GALPIN board 
chairman of the Trust Company, 
and several senior officers of First 
New Haven are also slated to retire 
late this year. EDWARD M. GAILLARD, 
president of the Trust Company, 
will be board chairman and chief 
executive officer of the new bank, 
which will be called The First Union 
New Haven National Bank. ABBOTT 
H. Davis, First New Haven presi- 
dent, will become vice-chairman of 
the new bank; J. Coy REID (pres- 
ently first vice-president at First 
New Haven) will be president, and 
EpwarpD B. ARMSTRONG (currently 
senior vice-president of The Trust 
Company) will be executive commit- 
tee chairman of the new bank. 


JoE H. Hopces, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, First 
National Bank of Odessa, Tex. 


CHARLES J. STEWART, formerly 
president of The New York Trust 
Company, and presently a general 
partner in Lazard Freres & Co., has 
been elected president of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 
City, succeeding EUGENE S. HOOPER, 
who anticipates retiring for reasons 
of health but will remain available 
as a consultant at present. 
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NEW YORK STATE... 


offers adequate water and power 
resources to businessmen interested in 
locating prime plant sites centered in 
the world’s richest market. 


BANKERS... 


from eleven Marine Midland banks 
offer businessmen across the nation 
firsthand information on the business 
opportunities in New York State. 


11 banks with 169 offices 
serving 93 communities. 


'. New York State's 
first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira *« Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown ¢« Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown ¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack ¢ Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
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That Ain’t No Tellers Cage, 
Podner! 


Five days a week, Alline Ereckson is a 
relief teller at Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. Each weekend, however, 
she exchanges her crisp, neat blue teller 
uniform for a pair of levis and a cow- 
boy hat and becomes a rodeo wife. A 
rodeo wife, she says, is a combination 
wrangler, veterinarian, cheer 
leader, housewife, mother, and chiro- 
practer. 

Here, Alline struggles with Buford, 
the Ereckson’s only calf, who has be- 
come rather cagey after being lassoed 
sO many times in roping practice. 


CHARLES H. GRAFF succeeds the 
late JOHN C. WARNER, JR., as presi- 
dent, Central Trust Capital Bank, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


EpwIN A. KRAIs leaves Dania 
(Fla.) Bank, to join American Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 


| as vice-president. 


ANTHONY VROON, from vice-presi- 


| dent, Mercantile National Bank, Mi- 


ami Beach, Fla., to senior vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Miami Beach. 


FRANCES DECOTO WADDELL be- 


| comes administrative assistant vice- 


president, Central Valley National 


| Bank, Oakland, Calif. 


JULIAN R. DAvIs, vice-president, 
Bank of America, Oakland, Calif., 
retires after 44 years in banking. 


H. V. GRIcE and W. E. PALMER 
become senior vice-presidents, Cal- 
ifornia Bank, Los Angeles. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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MOST FUN’S 


AFLOAT 


FUN IS OUR BUSINESS ... and year by year it is becoming an 


increasingly important part of your business. 


Last year, pleasure-minded Americans spent more for boating 

than they did for TV sets or foreign cars. Today’s Evinrude-powered, 
time-financed family boating outfit retails for an average $1800 — 
quite a change from the $200 cash-on-the-barrelhead 

fishing motor purchase of a decade ago. 

BE OUR GUEST—During the A.B.A. Convention, we’ll have a fleet of 

pleasure boats standing by... to take you and your party for a scenic 

“get acquainted” ride. See our booth attendant for reservations and for your 


special gift. Be sure to register for the complete boating outfit some 
lucky A.B.A. member is going to win! 


Gree bfochwre —“The New Merchandising Concept for Banks.” Sections on Display Ideas, 


Operating Suggestions, Promotion Techniques, Case Histories. Register for your copy 

at the Evinrude booth. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4272 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 
A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. 

In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough. 


EVINRUDE 


FIRST 
IN 
OUTBOAROS 


October 1959 
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Exchange 


Every day millions of dollars change hands 
by checks on La Monte Safety Paper. For 
generations it has been the first choice of 
leading banks. Experience has proved its 
effective protection against fraudulent 
alteration. 


Bankers welcome the favorable impres- 
sion made on their customers by the 
fine writing surface, pleasing colors and 
evident quality of checks on La Monte 
Safety Paper. 


| safety paper for checks” 


THE 

WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 

LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON «¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Canada at No. 2 Wall Street 


Bank of Montreal has moved its New 
York Agency to 2 Wall Street, its own 
building, formerly occupied by the 
First National Bank of New York. The 
agency occupies the first four floors 
above street level for its banking op- 
erations and four basement floors for 
its machinery, vaults, and storage space. 
Established 100 years ago with two em- 
ployees, it now has more than 200, 
Picture was taken in Trinity Church- 
yard, just across Broadway 


H. GRADY HUDDLESTON, executive 


| secretary of the Tennessee Bankers 


Association, is retiring after 40 
years in that post. From 1924-1946, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON has been active on 
many committees of the American 
Bankers Association State Asso- 
ciation Secretaries Section. He is 
succeeded by ROBERT M. GILLIAM, 
former manager, area, development, 
for the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Mary G. ROEBLING, board chair- 
man and president, Trenton (N. J.) 
Trust Company, received an honor- 
ary doctor of science degree from 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


C. D. OGDEN, vice-president of 
Puget Sound National Bank of Ta- 


| coma, Wash., missed a 30 year goal 
| by just one year when he retired 


at age 51 instead of age 50. Early 


| in life he determined to retire while 


still vigorous to enjoy the things 
he likes to do—such as sailing in 
his family’s 40-foot ketch, a con- 
suming hobby which has taken the 
Ogdens far and wide in the Pacific 
Northwest waters. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
in every respect 


e 1000 selections on only 25 records 


e Almost 40 hours of music without 
repeating a selection 


e 100% automatic operation 
Self-contained (no central studio) 
Paging and public address 
Lightweight and compact 
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LEARN ABOUT 

THIS ENTIRELY 

NEW CONCEPT IN 
BACKGROUND MUSIC! 


MAIL THE COUPON. 


= Background music that 
nl fits your business to a “T”’ 
... the New Seeburg ‘1000’ 


The Seeburg ‘‘1000’’ Background Music System fits 
every business to a ‘‘T.”’ For small stores and shops 
just plug it in. . . for larger installations play it 
through existing sound systems. 


The music libraries—arranged, programmed and 
recorded by Seeburg—are custom-tailored. Now, for 
the first time, you can have tailored music scientifi- 
cally created for your particular kind of business. 


If you are about to have music for the first time, 
here is the perfect answer. Or if you have music now, 
learn what a great improvement Seeburg offers over 
any existing music service. 


THE SEEBURG 1000° 
Tailored sackGROUND music 


The Seeburg Corporation, Dept. B 
1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Send complete information on Seeburg Background Music, 
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Send for this free, twelve-page booklet. 

It contains twenty quick clues that will help 
you recognize and qualify worthwhile 

trust prospects among your customers. 


To banking officers 


who are looking for trust prospects 


“On the Trail of the Trust Prospect” is one part of a five-point adver- 
tising program used by 170 trust departments in forty-four states to 
increase their share of new trust business. 

A recent adjunct to the program is “Sales Footnotes,” a single- 
page monthly memorandum for banking officers that gives them con- 
tinuing information and understanding of opportunities to sell trust 
services to banking customers. 

Send for your copy of “On the Trail of the Trust Prospect” potas: 

If you wish, we will be glad to supply facts about our Five Point 
Plan, which, in addition to the above banking officer aids, includes a 
low-cost, illustrated monthly bulletin for trust prospects, a lead- 
producing booklet,a monthly newspaper ad, and a series of direct mail 
letters. Simply clip and mail the coupon below. 


BANKING 


n the trail of the 
| trust prospe™ 


The Merrill Anderson Company, Inc. 
142 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


[] Please send me without obligation your banking officers 
trust sales manual, “On the Trail of the Trust Prospect.” 


[] I am interested in knowing more about your low-cost, 
Five-Point Trust Advertising Program. 


Name. 


Title 


Bank 


THE 
MERRILL ANDERSON COMPANY 
INC. 


142 East 39th Street, New York 16 MUtray Hill 5-3044 


Advertising Public Relations 
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main street (con’t.) 


V. B. DISHONGH, from vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Houston (Tex.) 
Bank and Trust Company, to presi- 
dent, Montrose National Bank of 
Houston. 


WINSTON M. Horn becomes vice- 
president, Southgate State Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


JOHN L. Squire, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president in 
charge of the international banking 
division of National City Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harry S. SCHULTZ, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago; CARL 
E. BIERBAUER, from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president. 


FRANK SAUTER, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
First National City Bank, New York. 


THE NADA 


LOCAL . . « Published in 8 regional editions to reflect 
conditions in your market. 


CURRENT . « « Published every 30 days. 


COMPLETE. . 


cars. 


. Average wholesale, average retail and 
(in most areas) the average loan values. 
Also easy to identify scale drawings of 
both domestic and imported passenger 


USED CAR 
GUIDE... 


A Leader 


in the Used Car 
reporting field 
because it’s . . 


NOW ... A SIMPLIFIED AND EXPANDED 
TRUCK SECTION 


Easier to Use 


MOST MODELS TO 
26,000 #GVW 


Quantity prices on request 


ONLY 


$g-00 


PER YEAR 


Howarp C. ToMEs, from vice-pres.- 
ident, Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit, to executive vice-pregi- 
dent, Second National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


FRANK W. NOLAN, JR., from ag- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Puget Sound Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


EUGENE T. JOHNSON, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., retires after 45 
years of banking. 


MARJORIE ELLIS MCCRADY joins 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., as merchandising consultant 
to work with local merchants and 
their personnel on First Bank 
Charge Plan. 


STERLING W. ROUNDS becomes 
vice-president and manager of per- 
sonal loan and finance department at 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding the late HENry H. 
DEARING. 


GLENN C. BASSETT, JR., JAMES W. 
BERGFORD, and JAMES W. WATTS, all 
become vice-presidents at Chase 
Manhattan, Bank, New York City. 


JOHN T. BRENTANO, SR., becomes 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Arizona, Phoenix. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Babson Sets Up 
Bible Fund 


OPING to encourage a “solid and 
thorough background and founda- 
tion of religious education” for 
children in his community, Roger 
W. Babson, business analyst, sta- 
tistician, and educator has set up 
a $100,000 trust fund in memory of 
Grace Knight Babson to induce boys 
and girls to read and memorize 
verses of the Bible. A public recital 
will be held in Wellesley, Mass., this 
fall and prizes of up to $100 will be 
offered to any child registered in the 
religious school of any of Welles- 
ley’s nine denominations. 

Mr. Babson expressed hope that 
individuals in other communities 
might follow his lead and set up 
trust funds to conduct similar com- 
petitions to encourge children to 
acquire a solid religious education 
without which “everything else be- 
comes meaningless.” 
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1859-1959... CANADA'S FIRST BANK COMPLETES A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN THE U. S. 


Bank of Montreal 


Begins 


its Second Century 


in the U. 


at 


Two Wall Street 


Wall Street at Broadway—1859 


100 Years ogo... 


the Bank of Montreal opened the first per- 
manent American office of a Canadian 
bank, at 23 William Street in New York. 


Since then commerce between the U.S. 
and Canada has steadily expanded to 
more than $6.5 billion a year. Over 4,000 
U. S. corporations are established in 
Canada. American investments north of 
the border exceed $13 billion. 


As this two-way trade grew, the Bof M 


moved to progressively larger quarters in 
New York. Offices were opened in Chicago 
and San Francisco. Planning for the 
future, the B of M’s New York Agency 
now moves to an important new address... 


The Second Century... 


begins at Two Wall Street in the building 
purchased by the Bank of Montreal to 
serve its customers better. 

This move shows the tremendous prom- 
ise of future growth in U. S.-Canadian 
trade. American capital and know-how 


will continue to play an important part in 
Canada’s dynamic industrial develop- 
ment. Large cities and a population that 
will grow from 17 million to an estimated 
26 million by 1980 make Canada the first 
export nation for the U. S. 


As Canada’s first bank begins its sec- 
ond century in the U. S., it is uniquely 
equipped to serve American interests in 
Canada. Behind the agency at.Two Wall 
Street stands a $3-billion organization 
with more than 800 branches and unpar- 
alleled experience in meeting the needs 
of U. S. businessmen in Canada. 


BANK OF MonTREAL MY BANK 
Canada's First Sauk Coast-te 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


NEW YORK: Two Wall Street 


MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE e 


October 1959 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California Street 


CHICAGO: Board of Trade Bidg., 
RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 e 


Head Office: Montreal 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 


If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


MODERN COIN 
CHANGER 


COIN CHANGER 


Designed for speed, accuracy and simplicity 
of operation, gives faster customer service. 
A trial will convince you. 


Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammer- 
tone finish.* Removab'e tray with inside 
storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 
Parts and workmanship guaranteed. 

*NOW IN CHOICE 

OF 4 DECORATOR 

COLORS! 

Tan, blue, green, 

and silver-grey, 

with 


1ammertone 
finish. 


METAL PRODUGTS ENGINEERING, INC 


4000 Long Beach Ave. Los Angeles 58, Calif 


main street (cont'd. ) 


A. BURTON CANADAY, JOHN W. 
KELLER, R. KIRBY WHYTE, all from 
assistant vice-president to vice-pres- 
ident, Indiana National Bank, In- 
dianapolis. 


HERMAN H. PEVLER, president, 
Wabash Railroad, joins First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo., as a 
director. 


CLARENCE A. BEUTEL, president, 
South East National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., celebrates his 50th year 
in banking. Mr. BEUTEL began his 
career aS messenger with Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago on 
July 31, 1909. 


C. PAUL HULTEN, since 1954 vice- 
president and comptroller, First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., becomes vice- 
president and treasurer, Firstamer- 
ica Corporation. 


E. J. KOLAR, senior vice-president, 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oreg., becomes executive 
vice-president at that bank. 


HApDpOoN H. SMITH, from Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., to vice-president, Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo. 


Guy A. CRUM and ELMER A. 
TITTLE, from assistant vice-presi- 


dents to vice-presidents, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Ill. 


MAX T. ALLEN, JR., becomes pres. 
ident, Jackson-Hinds Bank, Jackson, 
Miss. GEORGE A. MORGAN becomes 
executive vice-president; HAL Jouy. 
STON becomes cashier. 


HuGH B. ALLISON, JACK A. DEmp. 
SEY, and JOHN P. STEVENS all go 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. WILLIAM A. Hurr. 
MASTER becomes assistant cashier, 


AUBREY E. AUSTIN, JR., president, 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Bank, joins 
National Defense Committee of 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


HAROLD A. HAYWARD, from vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Miami, Fla., to vice-president and 
international department manager, 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo. 


EDWARD D. JOHNSTON, who in 
July of this year, joined Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Worcester, 
Mass., as a vice-president has been 
named manager of the bank’s new 
Leominster office. 


ROGER E. ANDERSON, vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., is made head of the bank's 
international banking department, 
succeeding ARTHUR W. ROBERTS, 
who, as noted in last month’s BANK- 
ING, has retired. 


Bronze Pnbipiee for Banker Who Lives By Golden Rule 


First National 
Bank of Lees- 
burg, Orlando, 
Fla., honored G. 
G. Ware, its board 
chairman, on his 
fiftieth anniver- 
sary with the 
bank, This 
bronze plaque 
was presented to 
Mr. Ware by the 
staff as a token 
of their esteem 
for him and his 
way of life. Mr. 
Ware served with 
the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commis- 
sion 1949-52 and 
on its’ Forestry 
Committee, 1954- 


you would have others 


do unto 


55. He is on the Florida Committee 
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Of Course!—She’s proud of her Exquisite 
NAL HARVEST fine importéd 
china. 


Just think, she got it for a fraction of its 
regular value at her Bank! 

A promotional program possessing rec- 
ognized value and dignity commensurate 
with that of a sound financial institution. 
Exclusive with Banks, 


Tried and Proven, Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. 


Open new accounts—Reactivate older ac- 
counts. 


Write for details: 
SEE US AT THE CONVENTION—Booths 502-503 


CORRECT TABLE SERVICE INSTITUTE 
230 — 5th Avenue, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


October 1959 


Banker Befriends Seminoles 


The Reverend Bill Osceola, left, helps 
J. Vincent O’Neill into a Seminole 
jacket. Mr. O’Neill, president of The 
Dania (Fla.) Bank is a member of the 
“President’s Committee” which ad- 
vises the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Corporation on land leases. 

Mr. O’Neill, prominent in northern 
banking circles before going to Florida, 
works towards seeing that the tribe gets 
“a fair shake” in their business trans- 
actions. He has been singled out and 
commended by the tribe for his efforts 


in their behalf. 


ROBERT L. CARSON, comptroller, 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, re- 
tires after 47 years in banking; he 
is succeeded by LARRY R. CHEMBER- 
LIN, former assistant comptroller. 


CLARENCE W. BROWN, vice-presi- 
dent, GEORGE V. REYNOLDS, assistant 
vice - president, and CLETus C. 
WokrTH, assistant vice-president, all 
retire from Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, San Francisco. 


CarRL H. MAAR, president, Lincoln 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Central New York, Syracuse, is 
named “Citizen of Year” by local 
Rotary. 


A. L. WILLIAMS, executive vice- 
president, International Business 
Machines Corporation, becomes 
board member, East River Savings 
Bank, New York City. 


MERLE E. GILLIAND, comptroller, 
also becomes vice-president, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) National Bank. 


RAYMOND E. BROWER, from exe- 
cutive vice-president and cashier to 
president, Edgewater (N. J.) Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding H. CLYDE 
HoLtMEs, who retired July 1. 


DoNALD R. GRANGAARD, from vice- 


president and director, First Na- | 


tional Bank of Austin, Tex., to vice- 
president, First Service Corporation, 
Minneapolis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 


Each client’s credit file is complete 
and easy-to-refer-to in a 5-section 
Accobind® Credit File folder, in- 
dexed for Memoranda, Statements, 
Agency Reports, Inquiries, Miscel- 
laneous. (Other index guides avail- 
able on order for special applica- 
tions.) This folder is one of the many 
Acco filing aids specifically designed 
for banks. 


New instant binder for banks! 
Organizes important papers fast 
without marring. Grips at a touch 
of the finger—releases instantly, too. 
Accogrip* is ideal for daily and 
monthly reports, letters, statements, 
work sheets. Long-lasting genuine 
pressboard; letter, legal or special 


sizes. 
@Registered Trade Mark 
*TM pending 
For more ideas on up-to-date filing 
techniques for banks, ask your secre- 
tary to get Acco’s new booklet “Ideas 
That Save Time and Space” —free at 
better office outfitters, or write 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A Division oF NATSER CORPORATION 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Cv., Ltd., Toronto 
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Burroughs Corporation announces 


A NEW ELECTRONICC 


Combines for the first time 


® electronic data processing with 
magnetic ink character recognition 


@ high-speed production of hard copy 
accounting records 


Gives you up-to-the-instant 


® vital management data for improved 
operational control 


BANKING 


| 
This 
Get de 
Burro 


COMPUTER THAT IS DIFFERENT 
HE NEW BURROUGHS B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER 


aids a new dimension to what already is one of the broadest lines of computer systems. Here is a computer with high- 
speed transistorized logic and magnetic core memory that controls and integrates major accounting functions. 


This computer with a difference offers you these advantages: It provides management data for close control of operations 
and planning. Completely automatic operation that requires only a supervisor. Simple programming that can be 
mastered easily by your personnel. Brings broad-scale data processing within reach of more and more banks of all sizes. 


Get details now on the new Burroughs B251 Visible Record Computer and its application to your financial institution. 
Call in a Burroughs Systems Counselor or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 


a October 1959 
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INVESTMENTS 


One of the first banks to organize an 
Investment Research Department, The Bank of 
New York is regarded by correspondents as an 


invaluable source of investment information, 


Main Office: 
48 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


175th Anniversary of 
NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION , 
BANKING 
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Where Is the Money Coming 
From to Finance Expected Ex- 
pansion? 

Inflation Danger—One Way to 
Make People Conscious of It. 
Inflationary Demoralization— 
A Shocking Case History. 
Interest Rates and Bank Earn- 
ings. 


In appraising the business future, with special atten- 
tion to the four topics listed above, BANKING has 
called on some of the most competent advisors we could 
find. Also in this Annual Report and Outlook Issue are 
chapters dealing with (a) New Directions in Bank Ser- 
vices and Equipment (pages 60 to 68), (b) New Ad- 
vances in Industry Likely to Change the Course of 
Economic History (pages 69 to 74), (c) Changes in 
Our Commercial Geography Which Everyone Should 
Watch (pages 75 to 77), (d) What’s Happening in 
Housing That Mortgage Lenders Should Know (pages 
18 and 79), and more than 50 selected chart pictures 
of business today and tomorrow. 


Prospects Good, with Four Ifs 


USINESS can count on sustained recovery for the 
B balance of the year and perhaps for a much 
longer period, if— 

Money is available. 

Labor-management disputes are controlled. 

The dollar can be stabilized. 

World tensions can be eased. 

For the time being, all of these if’s are being an- 
swered affirmatively by most people and with various 
qualifications by others. 

The easing of world tensions is the most questionable 
assumption. The only possible good to be derived from 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


the exchange of top level visits between Moscow and 
Washington would be a respite from fear of war. The 
risks involved are that we bestow on Communism, in 
the eyes of the world, a respectability which it would 
not otherwise enjoy, and the possibility that history 
may have to record the Great Invitation as another 
retreat from Moscow. 

Many still draw a sharp distinction between nego- 
tiating with people and hobnobbing with them. Cross 
country wining and dining the Communist dictator in 
order to change his plans for burying us calls to mind 
Lamb’s famous story about burning the house down to 
roast a pig, the house being our moral leadership. 

We have our Grand Canyon, a great marvel of na- 
ture, but the Russians have an unnatural but greater 
one which they made themselves. It is the canyon be- 
tween the words of the Kremlin and the deeds, a gap so 
wide that no one can see across it even on a clear day. 


Observers and Indicators 


Inquiry among leading observers shows an abun- 
dance of confidence, and leading indicators provide 
abundant reason for this. 

There is an actual shortage of normal human anx- 
iety. There is plenty to worry about but not much in- 
clination to worry. 

This is logical, because observers feed on the same 
information and do their observing through the same 
indicators, but logic does not always rule in such mat- 
ters. 

There is often bewildering variety in the way iden- 
tical facts are interpreted. Even now, with general 
agreement that the trend is up and that the 60s, start- 
ing just a few short months hence, will be glamorous, 
it is a case of every man for himself from there on. 


Future Grim with Optimism 

Witness the headlines on a business news roundup 
in a metropolitan paper. The editor evidently gave up, 
for he labeled the story something like this: “Strength 
of the Economy Is Casting Shadow Over Outlook,” 
followed by ‘‘Business Prospects Clouded by Continued 
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Strength of Business.” Fortunately, the story had a 
real point, which was that the Government would be 
needing more money than usual, and business and con- 
sumers would be needing more too, so where was the 
money coming from? 

This is the crux of the whole business outlook and 
the reason why money rates are in the news and likely 
to stay there for a while. After a brief rundown of 
near-term highlights our panel of guest commentators 
will be asked for their opinions on this subject. 


First, Near-Term Briefly 


A very active first half of this year, a less active 
quarter, and a vigorous rebound in the fourth—that’s 
a fair picture of 1959 before adding the lights and 
shadows. 

Tight money, strikes, inflationary warnings, deteri- 
oration in our foreign trade position, nervous stock and 
bond markets, and numerous related problems seem 
for the moment only to emphasize the strength of an 
economy which damns the torpedoes, full speed ahead. 

Gross national product should be close to a $500- 
billion yearly rate by the end of December, although 
preliminary estimates of the third quarter indicate 
only a modest rise to around a $486-billion rate. 

The detailed record of this popular indicator for 
the past two and a half years appears on page 34. It 
shows which parts of the economy have had the most 
bounce since the lows of 1958. 

Electronics, electrical equipment, and autos probably 
top the list in expectations and plans. A 1959 output of 
6,200,000 passenger cars is possible, the third best year 


Gross National Product 


or Expenditure, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Durable goods 


Quarterly Totals Nondurable goods 


at Annual Rates, 1957, 1958, 


and First Two Quarters, 1959 
(billions of dollars) 


New construction 


in history. By October, if steel is available, the indus. 
try will be going full blast in anticipation of even 
better 1960, and compact cars will be an important 
item. 

Copper, aluminum, and the metals generally seem op- 
timistic despite some strikes and threats of labor 
trouble. 

Communications equipment is hopeful although it 
was hurt by the steel strike. 

Despite labor problems, the railroads feel better be- 
cause of improving volume, but they still have far to 
go in winning sympathetic public understanding of 
their basic difficulties. 

Housing has had a boom and hopes for another, 
Starts have been at a 1,400,000 yearly rate but are 
slowing down, partly because of money rates. Barring 
a serious steel pinch, all home equipment lines are ex- 
pecting a banner year. 

Farm income is running about $1-billion under last 
year, when it was fairly high. Total output is increas. 
ing for farming as a whole. 

Tight credit could put a crimp in inventory accumv- 
lation and even start a downturn. Few think the Fed 
would deliberately precipitate a serious squeeze, but 
some feel this could happen through inability to judge 
the situation precisely. 

From July to August commercial bank deposits drop- 
ped $51,-billion, whereas August is not usually below 
July. 

There has actually been little deposit growth in a 
year. The apparent growth came from a shift into time 
deposits, which require smaller reserves. 


1957 1958 


Gross national product 441.7 470.2 


Personal consumption expenditures .8 293.0 303.9 


37.6 41.3 
141.9 145.3 
113.4 117.4 


Gross private domestic investment : 54.9 69.8 


35.8 39.7 
18.0 21.9 
17.7 17.8 


Producers’ durable equipment......... i 22.9 23.9 
Change in business inventories—total . . —3.8 6.1 


Less: Government sales 


State and local 


—4.9 5.4 


1.2 2.0 1.2 1.6 : -.9 
22.6 22.2 22.3 23.1 21.5 
21.30 20.2 21.1 21.5 22.4 


92.6 89.3 9111 93.8 96.5 97.4 
52.2 50.1 51.3 53.1 54.2 53.8 
44.5 44.0 44.3 445 45.3 45.8 
8.1 66-75, 82. 24 

5 5 5 3 6 
40.5 39.2 39.7 40.8 42.2 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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I. Where Is the Money Coming From? 


N the years just ahead huge sums will be required by 

manufacturing and other corporations for plant and 
equipment construction and replenishment already 
blueprinted. A National Planning Association projec- 
tion indicates that, to maintain desirable rates of 
growth, some $145-billion will be needed in the next 
three calendar years. A McGraw-Hill survey of “Busi- 
ness Plans for New Plants and Equipment,” based on a 
questionnaire and interviews with businessmen, re- 
ported in late spring that actual spending plans of 
business for modernization and expansion total $100- 
billion for the next three years. 

Where will the money come from? To get answers to 
this question, BANKING has consulted several close ob- 
servers of the business and financial scene. But first, a 
look at past business plant expansion and where the 
money for that has come from. The accompanying table 
prepared by the SEC to cover the years 1953-1959 
shows five sources of funds used for corporate pur- 
poses, including plant and equipment. In 1959, SEC 
estimates, 69% of total funds are estimated to be going 
into plant and equipment. This year is a low year for 
plant and equipment spending. During 1953-1958 from 
73% to 93% of corporate funds went into plant ex- 
pansion and maintenance. Next year such spending is 
likely to increase again. 

Approximately three-fourths of the money used for 
corporate expansion, including plant and equipment, 
comes from internal sources, the SEC table shows — 
that is, from depreciation and retained profits. Of these, 
by far the greater of the two is depreciation. About 
one-fourth comes from external sources: new bond 
issues, new stock issues, and, generally to a smaller 
extent, bank and mortgage borrowing. 

Of the future, McGraw-Hill’s survey states: ‘“Finan- 
cially, business appears in a strong position to support 


its present plans for capital expenditures—and even to 
increase them. The main reason is that the flow of 
funds from depreciation will be rising steadily. By 1962 
business expects to be getting $26-billion a year from 
depreciation deductions, 21% more than in 1958. This 
year’s depreciation deductions of $23-billion will pro- 
vide more than two-thirds of the funds needed for capi- 
tal expenditures. On the basis of present spending 
plans, depreciation will cover an even larger share in 
1960-62.” If depreciation allowances are substantially 
increased, plant expansion plans will be upped. 

Five well known and informed observers examine the 
money supply question and arrive at generally encour- 
aging conclusions. 


Present Savings Habits and 
Growth of Income 
Will Permit Expansion 


MARSHALL A. ROBINSON 


IGHTNESS in the money market during the past year 

has caused a number of people to feel that a future 
investment boom may be retarded through lack of funds 
for financing new facilities. How, they say, can we 
have enough funds to finance a boom, if we have tight 
money even before the boom has started? (The fol- 
lowing comments are personal and are not to be re- 


Where the Money Came From: Sources and Uses of Corporate Funds 


(Excluding Banks, Insurance Companies, and Investment Companies) 


(dollar amounts in billions) 


1953 1954 


% of % of 


Amt. total Amt. total Amt. 


100 $25.9 100 
72 19.8 
Depreciation 43 
Retained profits 
External—total 
Net new stocks......... 
Net new bonds 
Bank & mortgage debt. . 
Uses—Total 
Net working capital 
Plant & equipment 
Investment in other assets . 
Discrepancy (sources less uses) 
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$35.2 100 
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1959 (P) 


% of % of % of % of % of 
total Amt. total Amt. total Amt. total Amt. total 
$38.5 100 


$39.5 100 $36.0 100 


26.5 74 
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(Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals.) (P)—Preliminary estimate. 


Source: S.E.C 
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garded as expressing the views of other persons 
associated with the Brookings Institution.) 

We should not forget that when we are speaking of 
financing an expansion in business spending we are also 
usually speaking of a general economic expansion. The 
growth of income and employment will generate some 
of the new funds needed for investment. Personal sav- 
ing and retained business earnings respond to many 
of the same stimuli that foster increased investment 
demand. 

Moreover, although the demand for funds by state 
and local governments will doubtless continue to be 
strong (in spite of today’s higher money rates), the 
Federal Government will probably switch from being 
a net user to a net supplier of credit. The heavy de- 
mand of the Federal Government on the money market 
last year was a recession phenomenon and cannot be 
expected to continue while investment, income, and 
employment are rising. Cash expenditures and receipts 
of the Federal Government are sensitive to changes in 
private incomes; thus, the same investment boom that 
will increase the private demand for credit will di- 
minish the Government sector’s demand for funds. 
Coupled with the Administration’s insistence on re- 
straint in new Federal spending, the effect of prosperity 
on the Federal budget will be to ease the pressure on 
private borrowers. 

The role of the Federal Reserve in the period ahead 
seems to be fairly well established; it will attempt to 
restrict the growth of central bank credit and allow 
the money supply to grow slowly, with output. The 
Federal Reserve and the Administration have demon- 
strated their belief that most of the future credit 
supply must come from saving, not from bank credit 
expansion. With our present savings habits and the 
growth of income, this will still permit a respectable 
investment expansion. 


Dr. ROBINSON is senior staff member of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Shortages Never Persist in a 
Free-Market Economy 


EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


RE there any grounds for worry where the invest- 
ment funds required in the next few years will 
come from? Or, whether they will be inadequate? 

In a qualified sense, the answer is, “No.” In a free- 
market economy, shortages never persist. Any mo- 
mentary or temporary shortages are always self-cor- 
rected via the price mechanism. 

If markets for final goods look strong, are expanding, 
and are expected to expand still further, the supply of 
capital to fill these demands will be forthcoming—at a 
price. Under these conditions, the competition for 
funds may raise the interest rate. This will stimulate 
saving and allocate capital to the various uses in ac- 
cordance with the relative risks and the prospective 
returns. 
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Savers can be variously classified: short-term, long- 
term, and intermediate; or as risk takers, the security- 
minded, and those in between. 

Borrowers, by fashioning their various loan and 
equity instruments—notes, bonds, mortgages, preferred 
and common stocks—-to suit the different lenders and 
savers, know how to tap these various capital sources. 

If the political climate is unfavorable or private 
property is threatened and the sanctity of contracts 
is not recognized, this can quickly dry up the supply 
of investment funds, as mankind has discovered over 
the centuries in country after country. 

We do not expect any such political hazards in the 
years ahead here in this country, and actual shortages 
of investment funds are — by definition — impossible. 
Obviously, any steps taken to increase the earning 
power of industry and the flow of investment funds 
will hasten our rate of economic progress. 


Mr. SCHMIDT is director of economic research of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8., Washington, D. C. 


Will the Present Tax Sysiem 


Permit A dequa te Sa vings ? 


RALPH ROBEY 


N answer to the question on the source of funds for 
A necessary capital investment involves various prob- 
lems. If one looks at over-all totals, the answer has 
to be that $20- to $25-billion would come from depre- 
ciation charges, another $8- to $12-billion would come 
from retained earnings; another indefinite amount 
could come from the sale of a part of the almost $20- 
billion of United States Government securities held by 
corporations, and the balance would have to be bor- 
rowed in the investment market. Investment in plant 
and equipment of the magnitude under consideration 
presumes, however, a substantial increase in the vol- 
ume of sales, and this will necessitate an increase in 
the working balances of business. 

The shortcoming of this type of answer is fairly ob- 
vious. The companies and industries that need to make 
the investment in plant and equipment are not neces- 
sarily the ones that can meet the fund requirements 
from depreciation, retained earnings, or sale of Gov- 
ernment obligations. In the instances where the funds 
cannot be obtained from these three sources, there is 
no alternative to borrowing in the open market. We 
may assume that the Federal budget will be balanced 
over-all for the period in question. States and local- 
ifies, however, will unquestionably continue to offer 
securities. The real question, then, will become whether 
we have enough savings to take’ care of the annual 
demand that will be made on the market. The answer 
to this has to be that under the present tax system, we 
shall not have adequate savings to meet the demand 
without high, and perhaps an upward adjustment of, 
interest rates. 


Mr. ROBEY is economic advisor to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York City. 
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TURNOVER OF DEMAND DEPOSITS AT BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 


Annual Rate Seasonally Adjusted 
Monthly 


6 LEADING 
CENTERS 


OTHER REPORTING 
CENTERS 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


CURRENCY AND DEPOSITS 


Billions of Dollars End of month 
260 


TOTAL EXCLUDING 
U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


October 1959 


Annual Rate 
of Turnover 


Billions of Dollars 
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Economic Progress Tied to 


Sound Government Finance 


CHARLS E. WALKER 


_— country’s highly developed financial system is 
capable of mobilizing and distributing the hundreds 
of billions of dollars that will be necessary to support 
real investment in the future. There is little doubt in 
my mind that money in ample amounts will be forth- 
coming. Of far greater concern, is the question whether 
we shall heed the lessons of past experience and finance 
our future growth in a noninflationary manner. In es- 
sence, the central question is whether we shall generate 
the real savings that provide the foundation for nonin- 
flationary growth at a sustainable rate. 

The need for achieving a balanced Federal budget 
during this period of strong business activity is now 
generally recognized. But there has been insufficient 
recognition of the need for a surplus of receipts over 
expenditures. A budgetary surplus helps to ward off 
inflation and to facilitate growth in two important 
ways. First, the excess of receipts over expenditures 
tends directly to reduce pressures on prices. Second, 
a budgetary surplus means that the Treasury is a net 
supplier of funds in credit markets, rather than a net 
borrower to finance a deficit. 

Thus, a Federal surplus would add to the flow of 
financial savings and help assure that the funds nec- 


Trends in Individual Savings: 


Amount Outstanding 


(in millions) 


June 30 | Sept. 30 | Dee. 31 | Mar. 31 | June 30 


Commercial banks......| $57,865 


Life insurance reserves... . 
U. S. Savings Bonds... 


$272,972 | $276,759 | $281,364 | $284,929 | $288,502 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Note: A total of 6,058,000 school children had $216,300,000 on deposit 
in their school savings accounts at the end of the 1958-59 school year, 
the American Bankers Association has reported. Six hundred and 
ninety-nine banks are active in school savings, serving 17,000 elementary, 
junior high, and high schools in 36 states. 


RATES CHARGED BY BANKS ON SHORT-TERM LOANS TO BUSINESS 
Averages by Size of Loan and Area 


Per Cent per Annum 
5 


19 CITIES 


AVERAGE RATE ON ALL LOANS: 


AVERAGE RATES ON LOANS OF: 


$1,000 - $10,000 


‘ | 
$10,000 - $100,000 
| 
00,000 - $200,00¢ 
$ 


Quarterly 


Per Cent per Annum 


11 SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN CITIES 


7 NORTHERN 
AND EASTERN CITIES 


$1,000 - $10,000 
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1950 1951 1953 1955 1957 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


1953 
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1950 1951 1955 1957 
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1958 1959 | 
$59,300 | $60,015 | $61,000 | $61,600 
Savings banks..........| 32,936 | 33,433 | 33,993 | 34,248] 34,560 
Savings & loans.........} 45,020 45,875 | 47,926} 49,297 | 51,400 
Postal savings..........| 1,301 1,251 1,212 1,169 1,125 
Credit unions...........| 3,550] 3,700} 3,900] 3,915] 4,080 
84,300 | 85,300 | 86,618 | 87,700 | 88,700 
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PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS OF ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Billions of Dollars 


| 
TOTAL 


AND 
| 


In the United States _ 
Last Wednesday of month 


LOANS 


CAPITAL 


1951 1953 


ACCOUNTS 


1955 


SUNSETS 


1957 


1959 


SOURCE: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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essary to finance growth are more readily available. 
Pressures on interest rates would be reduced. And, 
because of the reduced need for reliance on money 
creation to finance expansion, the chances of achiev- 


ing a high and sustainable rate of economic progress 
would be substantially enhanced. 


In short, sound Government financial policies and the 


economic progress of society as a whole go hand in 
hand. 


Mr. WALKER, a former Texas banker, is Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Depreciation Account. 60%: 
Undistributed Profits, 30% 


GERHARD COLM 


ews the 3-year period it is estimated that about 60% 
of the required gross outlays would be financed by 
depreciation accounts of the same year. About 30% 
would be financed by undistributed profits. Only 10% 
would depend on outside financing. With rising per- 
sonal saving and institutional funds (such as pension 
funds) this would hardly pose a serious problem. Eco- 
nomic growth largely generates the funds needed for 


investments. Thus, the crucial longer-run problem in 
the United States appears not to be so much the need 
for investment funds but rather the need to support 
balanced expansion of markets and to maintain the 
confidence of business that markets will steadily 
expand. 

However, looking at individual enterprises rather 
than at business as a whole, it must be expected that 
some enterprises have surplus funds which may he 
used to finance working capital (e.g. inventory in- 
creases) or to purchase existing plant and equipment, 
or to invest in securities, while others will depend on 
outside funds—issue of stock or bonds or bank credit. 

However, even recognizing these problems for spe. 
cific industries and firms, I do not believe that scare- 
ities of funds will prevent business from making the 
outlays for plant and equipment needed for sustained 
economic growth—assumed that markets are expand- 
ing in the same proportion. These conclusions are my 
personal views but they are based on the National 
Economic Projection Series of the National Planning 
Association. 


Mr. Couto is chief economist of the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS by corporations issuing public reports 
amounted to $331,000,000 in August, as compared with $321,000,000 in 
the same month of last year, according to the Office of Business Economies, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Dividends in August, typically a month 
of light disbursement brought the total for the first eight months of 
1959 to $7.2-billion, 3% higher than in the corresponding period of 1958, 
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CONDITION OF BANKS 
| By Class of Bank 
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BANKING PROJECTIONS TO 1975 


$1,295 
BANK DEPOSITS IN ALL BANKS AND RY | 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Billions of Dollars | 
GNP 
| 
$442 
| 
$398 
$214 | 
suse 
$25) BANK DEPOSITS * 
$167 | 
1945 1958 1965 1975 


* in current dollars; Source: Department of Commerce 


* in all Commercial and Mutual Savings Banks; Source: F.D.I.C. 


ABOVE: The gross national product measures the total 
value of all goods and services produced by the nation’s 
economy. It includes personal consumption expenditures, 
gross private domestic investment, net exports of goods and 
services, and government (Federal, state, and local) pur- 
chases of goods and services. “In current dollars” means 
no adjustment has been made to offset changing prices 


BELOW: Rates shown represent mainly those at which the 
central bank either discounts or makes advances against 


eligible commercial paper and/or Government securities for | 


commercial banks or brokers. For countries with more than 

one rate applicable to such discounts or advances, the rate 

shown is the one at which the largest proportion of such 
operations is understood to be transacted 


CENTRAL BANK RATES FOR DISCOUNTS AND ADVANCES TO COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Per Cent Per Annum 
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SOURCE: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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How to Measure It 


n addition to the cost-of-living index, two important 

barometers of inflation are the money supply and 
the velocity of demand deposit turnover. How these 
have been acting lately is shown in the chart on this 
page, where they can be examined together. 

“Money supply,” according to Monetary Study No. 1, 
published by the Economic Policy Commission of the 
A.B.A., “may be defined in various ways. Some include 
currency in circulation plus all bank deposits, time as 
well as demand. In the case of time deposits, however, 
the depositor cannot transfer ownership of his savings 
deposit by check, but must first have it converted into 
either a demand deposit or currency. Moreover, time 
deposits have a much lower rate of turnover than de- 
mand deposits. For our purposes, therefore, the term 
‘money supply’ will be used to refer to total demand de- 
posits (except interbank) plus currency in circulation. 

“The privately held money supply refers to adjusted 
demand deposits plus currency outside banks. It is that 
part of the total money supply which is available for 
spending by the public, including business.” 

“Velocity of money,” according to the same source, 
“refers to its rate of turnover. Velocity of demand de- 
posits is computed by dividing total debits during a 
period by the average quantity of deposits during that 
time. Velocity figures exhibit a strong seasonal pattern. 
The rate of turnover of deposits in the financial centers, 
particularly New York City, is greatly influenced by 
financial transactions, and hence shows larger fluctua- 
tions than in other places. Bank debits are the best 


The active money supply—demand deposits and currency 
in the hands of the public—in the first half of 1959 in- 
creased $1.4-billion (seasonally adjusted), representing an 
annual growth rate of about 2%. This compares with an 
average increase over the last decade of 2.2%. 

Not only has the supply of money been rising but it has 
been used more intensively. The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of turnover of demand deposits in leading cities out- 
side New York and other financial centers rose to a post- 
war high of 24.8 times in June 1959. Thus, as money more 
frequently changed hands, more spending resulted from the 
current money ‘supply. 

Despite the increases in money supply and its turnover 
rate, with increased economic activity in late 1958 and the 
first half of 1959 and the subsequent increased demand for 
funds, interest rates have risen sharply over the past year. 
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[.. Inflation Danger 


measure of changes in spending. Since most spending 
is by check, there is a close relationship between bank 
debits outside the main financial centers and total busi- 
ness activity.” 

In a recent issue of U. 8S. News and World Report 
there was an interview with Secretary Anderson on 
“How Much Will Your Dollar Buy?” which should be 
required reading for everyone who owns a dollar or 
expects to own one. 

He said the fear of inflation forced up the interest 
rate because lenders want insurance against rising 
prices, and the only way to get it is to charge more in- 
terest. He said also that the increasing demand for 
money in a period of rising business activity had a 
similar effect. 

He pointed out the basic difference between commer- 
cial banks and other lenders, either to business or Gov- 
ernment, is that commercial bank loans increase the 
total money supply. 

What this means with respect to the competitive po- 
sition of commercial vis-a-vis other lending agencies 
is set forth with extraordinary precision in another 
publication meriting the widest possible attention. It 


MONEY SUPPLY AND RATE OF 
TURNOVER 


of Dollars ‘Annual Rate 
145; 26 


140 
DEMAND DEPOSITS * 
AND CURRENCY 
130 23 


| 
Scale 


110 


1947. ‘A? '53 "55 "59 
* Data for Dec. 31 each year and for June 24, 1959. 


** Figures for Turnover are for 337 lending centers outside 
New York City and 6 other financial centers. 


SOURCE: Based on data from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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is a study made by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jules I. Bogen. 

A chart from that study appears below, with two 
paragraphs referring to it. 


The Pocketbook Nerve 
—One Way to Make People 


Conscious of It 


THROUGH the ages, since the beginning of money, 
probably no subject has been buried under more words 
than that of inflation. The results have been meager in 
terms of public understanding. 

It is difficult, if not impossible to educate the owner 
of any land, product, security, or service to sell for 
less than he can get. There is only one way the public 
can be made conscious of the inflation threat and that 
is through the pocketbook nerve, which is the cost of 
living. 

Perhaps if everyone could be introduced to the con- 
sumer price index and versed thoroughly in how this 
barometer works, some degree of better understanding 
and action would result. 

The consumer price index compiled monthly by the 
U. S. Department of Labor is popularly known as the 
“cost of living index” and is commonly used by the gen- 
eral public as a measure of inflation. The complete title 
of this statistical indicator is “Index of Change in 
Prices of Goods and Services purchased by City Wage- 
Earner and Clerical-Worker Families.” 

For an understanding of just what this index is and 
is not it is important to note every word in this official 
designation. This will become clearer when we examine 
just how the index is compiled and what it contains. It 
is just what it claims to be and no more. However, from 
the standpoint of the average individual the consumer 


price index is the best indicator we have of the chang- 
ing purchasing power of our take-home pay. And, when 
the index persistently climbs we are justified in con- 
cluding that inflation is taking its toll. 

According to the Labor Department, the consumer 
price index “is a statistical measure of changes in 
prices of goods and services bought by families of city 
wage earners and clerical workers. It measures only 
changes in prices; it tells nothing about changes in the 
kinds and amounts of goods and services families buy, 
or the total amount families spend for living, or the dif- 
ferences in living costs in different places.” 


What's in the Basket 


The index is concerned with retail prices of foods, 
clothing, house furnishings, fuel, and other goods; doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ fees; prices in barber shops and 
other service establishments; rents; rates charged for 
transportation, electricity, gas and other utilities, etc. 
They include sales and excise taxes. The index is based 
on a “market basket” of these goods and services, rep- 
resenting the quantities of them purchased by the aver- 
age urban families referred to. Sample data are col- 
lected by the Labor Department at regular intervals in 
3,000 towns, cities, and suburbs. 

The index was first launched in 1918. Because prod- 
ucts available for purchase and buying habits change, 
the index has been revised as to content and “base 
period” a number of times. The base period used at 
present is 1947-49—100. For any given month prices 
are expressed as a percentage of prices in the years 
1947-49. Thus, the consumer price index for June 1959 
of 124.5 (U. S. city average) means that the cost of 
the items in the market basket was 24.5% greater 
than in 1947-49. 

The last time the contents of the market basket were 
reviewed was in 1952. The need for periodic review is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 


Growth in Money Supply and Savings Deposits and Accounts, 1945-1948 


Per Cent 
300 


The money supply of the United | 
States, comprising bank demand de- 
posits and currency, nearly tripled dur- 
ing World War II because of large- 
scale monetization of public debt to 
finance the huge wartime Treasury 
deficits. 

Growth of the money supply has 
been slowed down sharply since 1945, 
however, as [the chart] shows. More- 
over, monetary policy has concentrated 
increasingly on halting inflation as a 
primary, overriding goal, and curbing 
expansion of the money supply is a 
main instrument for attaining this end. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
AND ore 


The powers of the Federal Reserve 
System have been used to slow up the 
growth of demand deposits, and at 
times to halt such growth altogether. 
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Chart and text from study by New York University 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
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DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Billions of Dollars 
350 


300 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Billions of Dollars 


“TOTAL PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 


EXPENDITURES 


200 


EXPENDITURES FOR 
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100 


EXPENDITURES FOR 


DURABLE GOODS SERVICES 


1952 1953 


Source: Department of Commerce 


1954 1955 


ABOVE: Disposable personal income in the second quarter 

of 1959 was almost $8-billion above the first quarter figure. 

At the same time total personal expenditures rose by some 

$7.5-billion. The difference between income and expendi- 

tures represents savings which have been holding steady at 

7.2% of disposable income during the first half of 1959; 
this is slightly below the 7.4% for 1958 


EXPENDITURES FOR 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


BELOW: Total national income is the sum of the other 
items included on the chart. Corporate profits are before 
taxes. Proprietors’ income was relatively unchanged in the 
first half of 1959 when declines in farm income were 
largely offset by increases in business and professional in- 
come; rental income held steady. Compensation of em- 
ployees includes payments by employers for social insurance 


NATIONAL INCOME 
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Billions of Dollars 


TOTAL INVENTORIES* 


| MANUFACTURING 


INVENTORIES 


MANUFACTURING 
SALES 
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* Mantuacturing, Retail Trade, and Wholesale Trade 


SALES AND INVENTORIES 
_ Manufacturing and Trade 


TOTAL* AND MANUFACTURING Adiusted 


Billions of Dollars 
30 


RETAIL 
(Enlarged scale) 


INVENTORIES 


SOURCE: Department of Commerce and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


ABOVE: Since the bulk of all inventories is customarily in 
the hands of manufacturers, it is not surprising that the 
trend of total inventories parallels that of manufacturing 
inventories, During the 1958 inventory dip, retail stocks 
held fairly constant and department store figures recovered 
quickly from their initial drop. In all instances the rela- 
tionship between sales and inventories has been stable 


BELOW: During the past decade personal income has 
registered an almost unbroken increase. After an _ initial 
rise, consumer prices held steady until recent years when 
they started moving upward again, with the increase con- 
tinuing through the first half of 1959. A rise in prices 
tends to offset increases in income, but so far it has not 
canceled the sharp gains recorded in personal income 


PERSONAL INCOME INDEX AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1947-49 = 100) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 1952 
SOURCE: Department of Commerce ‘and Department of Labor 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


apparent when we reflect on the things we buy and use 
daily which were not in our lives not so many years 
ago. TVs and frozen foods are examples. Of the market 
basket the Labor Department states: 


The index market basket is an estimate of the goods 
and services bought by this group of the population 
[identified above] in 1952 to use, replace, and add to 
their possessions, to keep up their 1952 level of living. 
Wage-earner and clerical-worker families are moderate 
income families; thus, the index market basket does not 
reflect purchases of families at the lowest and highest 
extremes of the income scale, who live at different levels 
or standards. 

The index is concerned with change in prices. It mea- 
sures the effect of price changes on the cost of the goods 
and services in the market basket. The content of the 
market basket—that is, the quantities and qualities of 
goods and services that represent what families bought 
in 1952—is held constant, so that the change in cost from 
month to month is the result of changes in prices. If 
families buy poorer or better things, or buy more or less 
than they bought in 1952, the index does not undertake 
to measure the change in their spending that results 
from these changes in their level of living; it measures 
only the change in spending caused by changes in prices. 


Not All Changes Included 


Since the index is nothing more than that, it does 
not profess to measure all price changes. The market 
basket does not contain all goods and services enter- 
ing into the cost of living. That would be impossible. It 


DOLLAR RELATIVELY STABLE 


Since 1947, one-fifth of the purchasing power of the 
dollar in consumer markets has been erased. The 1947-49 
dollar today is worth 80.3 cents. It will buy 68.6 cents in 
transportation, 77.6 cents in housing, and 84.1 cents in 
food. 

Over the past 17 months, however, prices have been rela- 
tively stable—food prices have been a bit lower; other 


is recognized, however, that the prices of many groups 
of goods and services change at about the same rate, 
Different articles of men’s cotton clothing, for instance, 
increase or decrease at about the same time and at 
about the same rate. Hence, the price of one—say, a 
business shirt or pajamas—may be representative of 
the others. Changes in the price of fluid milk tend to 
be reflected in the prices of milk products. Price 
changes in one form of beef tend to occur in other 
forms of beef. The fees for a tonsillectomy and for an 
appendix removal tend to move together. 

A word about “weights.” Each item entering the 
index is given an importance in the index calculation— 
a weight—equal to its importance in family spending. 
If the average family spends on item A 10 times what 
it spends on item B, an increase in the price of item 
A has 10 times as much effect on the index as an equal 
change in the price of item B. Expenditure weights 
are also calculated by groups of items, based on the 
December 1952 market basket. Thus, of total family 
expenditures, food was found to account for 30.1%, 
housing 32%, apparel 9.7%, transportation 11%, medi- 
cal care 4.7%, personal care 2.1%, reading and recrea- 
tion 5.4% and other items 5%. 

The consumer price index is not an exact measure, 
but over the years it has been gradually improved. 
Among the approximately 300 items in the market 
basket today are all the goods and services that are of 
outstanding importance to urban wage-earner families, 
including expenditures for repair and maintenance of 
homes, restaurant meals, and so forth. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 


items, somewhat higher. The dollar, in this period, has not 
been greatly changed. 3 

Whether this relative stability in the dollar continues re- 
mains to be seen. Inflationary pressures during times of 
business upswings point to caution. Recently, Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson said: “If we manage our affairs 
properly, there is no reason why we shouldn’t have reason- 
able stability in the purchasing power of the dollar.” 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN CONSUMER MARKETS 
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PRICES PAID AND RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
Department of Agriculture indexes, 1910-14=100 


Per Cent 
350 


Monthly 


PRICES PAID, INTEREST, 
TAXES, AND WAGE RATES 


1949 1951 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


ABOVE: Although the prices received by farmers fluctuate 

more widely than the prices paid, the ratio remains fairly 

steady. In the past 12 months the ratio has varied from a 
high of 87% to the current low of 81% 


BELOW: Both the gross and the net farm income have 

dipped in recent months, but each has remained above the 

levels during 1955-57. The income figures exclude income 
to farm people not derived from farm sources 
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VALUE OF NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 
Monthly 


TOTAL PUBLIC 


Millions of Dollars 
4500 


TOTAL PRIVATE | 
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joint Estimates of the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


1500 


1959 


ABOVE: The “total” figure is the sum of the “total pri- 
vate” and the “total public.” So far in 1959 this figure 
has been about 15% above last year’s level 


Millions of Dollars 
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BELOW: The high level of construction activity plus the 
seasonal pattern of mortgage financing reflects an all-time 
high for residential loans this year 
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Inflationary 


Demoralization— 


A Shocking Case History 


tT should not take more than 10 profitable minutes to 
{ read what happened when France became entangled 
in the meshes of escalators. With the permission of C. 
F. Childs and Company, BANKING presents “Inflation- 
ary Demoralization,” the second and concluding part 
of a penetrating paper by DR. MELCHIOR PALYI en- 
titled France Learned about Creeping Inflation. As 
Child’s Review says, the Chicago economist’s “broad 


experience in European central banking practice emi- 
nently qualifies him to point out the relationship be- 
tween France’s monetary problems and those confront- 


ing the United States.” 


ILLIONS of Frenchmen who used to think that 

they had slipped from under the inflation by 
hoarding at home and abroad, investing in land or 
common stocks, acquired a vested interest in con- 
tinued inflation. Especially so, if their “hedges” were 
lagging behind the rise of living costs—more often 
than not. They were eagerly absorbing the new- 
fangled economics which teaches that inflation is the 
only safeguard against depression; that it is an his- 
toric necessity and a healthy stimulant, too; that, 
in any event,-it cannot be stopped. The demoralizing 
effect was compounded as nearly the entire con- 
tractual structure of the economy became entangled 
in the meshes of “escalators.” 


Riding on Escalators 


When a government defrauds its citizens—inflat- 
ing the currency means in effect to defraud them—it 
invariably tries to forestall the substitution, by the 
public, of a stable standard in the place of the one 
subject to tinkering. Already in the Twenties, the 
French government prohibited the use of the gold 
clause. 

But as inflation became ingrained in the French 
way of life, this rule was violated right and left. 
Since World War II, the government itself had to 
scrap it; bonds became almost unsalable, even with 
tax-exempt features, unless payment in money of 
stable value or its equivalent was promised. Hence, 
the gold-escalator loans of finance minister Pinay in 
1952 and again in 1958; hence, also, the nationalized 
industries’ bonds serviceable in paper money, but 
payments to vary in proportion to the price of a ton 
of coal, a kilowatt of electricity (sometimes com- 
bined with an index of electricity output), a ton- 
kilometer of freight, a cubic-meter of gas. The 
French treasury went so far as to issue obligations 
redeemable in as many more francs as warranted 
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by an intervening rise of the index of stock quota- 
tions on the Paris bourse. These escalator-protected 
loans were sold on a 5% to 6% yield base; the 
issuers were burdened with transaction taxes, etc., 
costing another 3%, or so, if they were non-govern- 
mental corporations. The latter followed the path of 
the authorities. 

Once embarked on the slippery road of escalators, 
the government could not help but slip further, 
virtually abandoning its monetary standard. To ap- 
pease the strike-happy employees in public service, 
it put all salaries and pensions on a cost-of-living 
scale. Pretty soon, an escalator had to be injected 
into all wage contracts, such as a cost-of-living 
index, or a combination of several such indices, or 
a single “parameter’’: the price of cement in one in- 
dustry, of timber or of steel in others. The currency 
remained the franc, but index numbers became the 
ultimate standard of value—a characteristic feature 
of “slow inflation” at an advanced stage. 

Escalator clauses spread like a contagious disease. 
The doctors insisted on the automatic revision of 
their official “tariffs” as prices rose. In 1914, the 
actual fee for a simple visit in an “industrial” doc- 
tor’s office in Paris was 5 francs, the same as the 
market price of a chicken; in 1958, it was around 
1,000 francs—about the same as the price of a 
chicken. One could not lease any longer office or 
shop space anywhere in France without making the 
rent contingent on the wholesale index or on the 
price of a specific commodity. In farm leases, money 
sums were replaced by quantities of wheat, butter, 
eggs, milk, even beef and chickens. Premiums and 
reimbursements in automobile insurance were cal- 
culated on the basis of metallurgical prices. 


Chiseling on the Escalators 


Embarked on defrauding the creditors, the gov- 
ernment did not shy away from deceiving the entire 
citizenry. The cost-of-living index was manipulated 
time and again in order to postpone wage and salary 
boosts. Nothing easier to do than just that; the 
official statistical office simply changes the method 
of calculation by taking more items into the index, 
or leaving out some, or varying the weight attached 
to each. Another simple way was to declare a price 
stop on individual commodities or whole groups of 
the same. This was one source from which subsidies 
and duplicate price structures originated. The con- 
sumer paid a price lower than the cost for butter, 
rice, eggs, “common” wine, milk; the farmer re- 
ceived his fixed price, the difference being paid by 
the taxpayer—if not by the printing press. And the 
price index was “stabilized.” 

Or take the gold escalator on the Pinay loan of 
1952. It was to be serviced according to the market 
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Forecast of Our 1960 Public Debt 


PusLic Dest + ALLOWANCE = TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT 
subject to limitation/for flexibility/limitation indiccted 


Sept. 15 $290.8 $3.0 $293.8 
Sept. 30 286.7 3.0 289.7 
Oct. 15 289.7 3.0 292.7 
Oct. 31 290.0 3.0 293.0 
Nov. 15 292.5 3.0 295.5 
Nov. 30 290.6 3.0 293.6 
Dec. 15 293.5 3.0 296.5 
Dec. 31 290.2 3.0 293.2 
Jan. 15,1960 292.6 3.0 295.6 
Jan. 31 290.9 3.0 293.9 
Feb. 15 291.7 3.0 294.7 
Feb. 29 289.8 3.0 292.8 
Mar. 15 291.3 3.0 294.3 
Mar. 31 286.1 3.0 289.1 
Apr. 15 288.9 3.0 291.9 
Apr. 30 288.3 3.0 291.3 
May 15 289.3 3.0 292.3 
May 31 288.3 3.0 291.3 
June 15 290.6 3.0 293.6 
June 30 284.4 3.0 287.4 


This forecast of the public debt outstanding is based on a 
constant operating cash balance of $3.5-billion excluding 
free gold and is based on the 1960 Budget document. It was 
part of Treasury Secretary Anderson’s statement on public 
debt management to the House Ways and Means Committee 
in which he recommended an allowance to provide flexibility 
in financing and avoid borrowing in an _ unfavorable 


atmosphere 


price of the 20-franc gold coin, called the “Napo- 
leon,” equal to about four gold dollars. Whenever 
that price would rise over 4,000 francs in the Paris 
open market—the world’s greatest for gold—the 
creditor would receive proportionately more francs. 
Well, ever since, the Napoleons stay just slightly 
above 3,600 francs apiece. The French Treasury 
mints them and throws them on the market in order 
to keep down the price even when other gold coins 
go up. 

Incidentally, indices of the price level have a life 
span of 5 to 10 years; after that they become worth- 
less because of changes in the “basket” of goods 
which enter into the calculation. And, it is worth 
noting that the bourse of Paris flourished most at 
times when the inflation slowed down. 

What happened to the escalators on S- (Stabiliza- 
tion) Day, last December 27th? One short ordinance 
forbade all such practice. The escalators amounted 
to a “built-in” inflationary device; each time an 
index figure became operative, the whole price-wage 
structure received an upward boost. But the damage 
was done—damage to the “morale” of the people 
who, relying on their respective escalators and on 
the subsidies they generated, resisted every attempt 
at stabilizing the currency. 


Political Hedging 


The surest way to protect yourself against a 
“creeping” inflation is by—talking to your Congress- 
man, that is, to his French equivalent. If you are a 
major contributor to his campaign, or represent a 
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major number of votes, he is bound to help you. In 
fact, the French bureaucracy itself was constantly 
on the alert to beat the deputies to measures by 
which regional, professional or class interests were 
to be safeguarded against the ill-effects of the infla- 
tion. Each of those measures relighted the inflation’s 
flame. 

The welfarist medicines to repress the symptoms 
drove the ailment ever-deeper into the economic and 
moral fiber of society. They were the chief factor 
in unbalancing the budget and the international ac- 
counts. They demoralized the consumer and begot 
vicious social conflicts. 


Redistribution and Retribution 


Political pull became the Frenchman’s instrument, 
used individually or via pressure groups to secure 
private monopoly positions, special loop-holes in the 
snarled administrative framework of regulations, 
controls and restrictions, governmental sinecures 
and pensions, partial or full tax exemptions, cheap 
credits, low rates for the products of nationalized 
industries, “free’’ medical treatment, nominal rents, 
and a multitude of other subsidies. The poor drew 
them for “social” reasons, the not-so-poor for im- 
proving “productivity.”* In the scramble for infla- 
tion hedges, tax havens and governmental favors, 
a system of wealth redistribution evolved, a basic 
rule of which was retribution: punishing those who 
obeyed and trusted the laws, who did not or could 
not cheat on taxes and social security levies—the 
business corporations—and on foreign exchange re- 
strictions, or the landlords who could not hide their 
properties, and of course, that amorphous mass, the 
consumers. 

This was the breeding ground of an economic 
mentality, best described as “existentialist.” It de- 
stroyed more than the public’s respect for govern- 
ment and law. It destroyed its belief in the virtue 
of saving—hence the reckless French consumer 
spending that created the mirage of rising living 
standards—and in the virtues of the free, competi- 
tive market. What mattered was survival in a politi- 
cal jungle in which the existence of the sly and the 
unscrupulous was guaranteed. 


Exit—the Price Mechanism 


An unfettered, competitive price structure auto- 
matically adjusts supply and demand. Inflation on 
the other hand sparks excessive demand and an 
artificial scarcity, which is what conjures up the 
cost-price spirals. The bureaucrats’ answer is: price 
control and its twin brother, rationing. They ‘“organ- 
ize the scarcity,” at best, but do not defeat the 
sellers’ markets. In fact, they increase the trouble 


‘ by discouraging production—unless subsidies make 


up the difference between the real costs and the 
fictitious prices. Moreover, the attempt to freeze 
prices, be it of commodities, services, or foreign 
monies, run afoul of the natural dynamism of an 
industrial society, generating immobility and inef- 
ficiency. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 


* Here is a typical case for the social effect of a French subsidy: 
oleomargarine producers were penalized by a 19.5% ‘‘added value” 
(turnover) tax, from which the dairy farmer was exempt; and both 
were protected by import quotas. As a result, the low income con- 
sumer was deprived of fats. 
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Long-stretched inflation threw the price system 
of France out of gear. The “mess” kept growing as 
the policies were prolonged until price-making and 
income-distributing became largely a function of 
arbitrary decisions by the authorities—or of guesses 
about their prospective decisions. In the morass of 
inflation, the parasite flourished: the shrewd “oper- 
ator,” the political chiseler, the lucky possessor who 
had managed to hang on to a comfortable niche in 
the devious recesses of the welfare state. 

For a decade, France was a statistician’s dream- 
land of over-full employment. Gross national prod- 
uct, which is the higher the more the government 
spends and the less the people save, rose by 8 per 
cent or so each year, the highest rate of growth in 
Western Europe (except in Germany). All figures 
skyrocketed—including prices which went up by 
nearly 3,000 per cent, foreign exchange rates, the 
deficits in France’s budget and foreign trade, the 
supply of credit. The Frenchman’s living standards 
rose, if one does not count his housing and forgets 
that his savings evaporated, his tax burden rose, and 
his debts greatly increased, even consumer debts— 
taboo to the French only six years ago. 

Over-Full Employment, yes, at less than $100 a 
month for a 44-hour week’s work, plus cradle-to- 
the-grave “security,” low rents and almost no in- 
come tax, but extravagant excises, which constituted 
70-odd per cent of public revenues. French mining, 
utilities and large-scale manufacturing expanded 
hand over fist, the nationalized industries, in par- 
ticular; they skimmed off the American aid’s and 
the domestic capital market’s cream. But millions of 
small farming, retailing and handicraft units were 
literally stagnating—with their ability to evade 
taxes serving as the French equivalent of “good 
will.” 

The pattern of incomes became thoroughly dis- 


G.N.P. ACTUAL VS. POTENTIAL 


Billions of Dollars 
550 


500 


torted. One illustration: A haircut in Paris rose 
twice as fast as the general Jevel of prices, but 
teachers’ remuneration lagged behind prices, this in 
the face of a surplus of barbers and a shortage of 
teachers. 


Enter the Dictator 


The built-up French industries often were loaded 
with over-capacity, always with relatively high unit 
costs, excessive tax and social security burdens, and 
they were losing their grip on foreign outlets. The 
scramble for political privileges was engulfing the 
budget; the franc was on its last leg. Parliament 
could not stop the decay; the more it tried to protect 
people against the evil effects of inflation, the more 
inflation was the result, and the more need for fur- 
ther protection. 

French democracy was at the end of its rope. 
Under the Damocles sword of an impending run- 
away inflation, it could not go on gorging itself on 
paper money and economic controls. Nor could it 
desist because stable money and libcrated markets 
implied the destruction of the politico-economic 
fortresses, illusory as they may have been, each in- 
dividual or group managed to cut out of the welfare 
state. 

The French are a fortunate nation—more so, per- 
haps, than they deserve. How many times in history 
did it, or could it, happen that a “man on horse- 
back,” who was put in power by the armed forces 
in order to crush democracy, turned out to be a man 
of common sense and decency, whose overriding ob- 
jective was to preserve democracy by making it a 
going concern? His idea of democracy is, of course, 
not the same as ours. His is one without a balance 
of powers, the democratically-elected president hav- 
ing for seven years the whip hand over an emascu- 
lated parliament. 
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Interest Rates 


and Bank Earnings 


How High Rates Affect Bank Lending and Earnings Prospects 


banks, the general expansion of business and 
the resulting increase in volume of bank trans- 
actions should carry bank earnings well up this year. 

Secretary Anderson gave a concise explanation. of 
the relationship between bank rates and earnings in 
an interview in U. 8. News and World Report. 

The question was, didn’t banks gain a great deal 
from rising rates? 

The Treasury head said this was a common. miscon- 
ception. While banks received more from loans, the 
value of their bonds declined. 

Moody’s recently published an analysis of bank earn- 
ings prospects which merits repeating in its entirety, 
with the investment service’s consent. 


W ven rising interest rates are a mixed blessing to 


HILE bank stocks are not “neglected,’’ even the 
W conservative individual investor is probably 
not too aware of the sturdy support they can give 
his portfolio. And the stocks of some banks in fast- 


growing regions offer a combination of defensive 
strength and a fair amount of appreciation potential. 

This year bank earnings will reach a 30-year peak, 
and we expect a record number of dividend increases. 
And, with interest rates likely to stay relatively 
high after their considerable rise, bank earnings 
should continue to gain. The market has given heed 
to this, and bank stock prices are up. But there are 
still good values in this group which involves com- 
paratively small market risks in a period of high 
stock prices. 

Performance 


Based on estimated earnings and dividends for 
1959 and end-of-July prices, our Bank and Industrial 
Stocks averages have gained at the following an- 
nual rates since 1948: 

Industrials 
Dividends 8.5% 
Earnings 5.1 
Prices : 15.4 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANK HOLDINGS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
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PER CAPITA DISPOSABLE INCOME 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


1958 PRICES 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Department of Labor, and Council of Economic Advisers © 


ABOVE: Per capita income, in terms of 1958 prices, was BELOW: While considerable variations occur in the volume 
obtained by dividing the dollar figures for each year by of commercial loans in selected industries, the over-all 
the consumers’ price index for 1958 volume of commercial loans continues to rise 
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The end-of-July yields on these averages were 
3.57% for the Banks and 2.96% for the Industrials, 
as compared with yields of 4.62% and 5.87% in 
1948. 

Our Bank Stocks average is made up exclusively 
of the relatively mature New York City bank issues. 
These are generally—and correctly—thought of as 
income stocks, high in quality but unexciting in 
their market potentials. And yet, though their prices 
have gained only half as fast as the Industrials, 
they have more than kept up with inflation. While 
their earnings have actually gained more than the 
Industrials’, their dividends have not kept pace. 
And the revaluation of the Banks average, as ex- 
pressed by yields, has been much less than for the 
Industrials. The net effect, as we see it, is that bank 
dividends have better earnings support than a 
decade ago, and the stocks’ prices, having risen 
relatively less, are also less vulnerable to any weak- 
ness that might affect the entire market. 


Some History 


The simple fact that few bank stocks are listed 
on exchanges means that many investors overlook 
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them. But, from 1934 through 1950, there was a 
better reason for their lack of appeal. In those 
years earnings fluctuated in a narrow range, divi- 
dends changed little, and the lack of meaningful 
earnings statements left yields as the only basis 
for judging most bank issues. 

After the terrifying losses of the early ’30s, most 
bankers were at first content to deal in prime loans 
and Government securities. And in fact they had 
little opportunity, in the post-depression years and 
during World War II, to invest money elsewhere. 
Government support of the bond market during and 
for some years after World War II depressed in- 
terest rates and hurt bank earnings. 

But after the war, loans once more grew rapidly, 
while banks’ holdings of Government securities dip- 
ped sharply. In 1951 the Treasury reached an agree- 
ment that the Federal Reserve Board would no 
longer support the price of Government securities 
as a steady policy (it now aids only temporarily to 
keep an orderly market or while the Government is 
doing financing). This, plus the successive forward 
surges of the economy and the stern efforts of the 
authorities to restrict inflation, has brought an ir- 
regular rise in both interest rates and bank operat- 
ing earnings. Too, bankers have altered their ideas 
of the kind of loans they can suitably make. For 
example, instead of confining themselves to lending 
money to small-loan, companies at a fraction of the 
rates loan companies charge their customers, most 
banks now also make higher yielding personal loans 
directly at little additional risk. 

Since 1950, annual operating income of big-city 
banks has risen from $1.9-billion to $4.3-billion. A 
small part of this gain came from larger earnings 
on securities, but most of it resulted from larger 
loan volume at higher rates. Loan volume has 
doubled in the last eight years, and the rise in loan 
income has averaged about 11% a year. 


Regional Differences 


At the end of 1947, Treasury obligations were 
60% of bank earning assets and loans 33%. By the 
end of 1958, these figures were virtually reversed, at 
33% and 58%. There is a limit to further expansion 
of loan funds by reduction of security holdings, 
since banks must keep part of their money in readily 
marketable securities in order to maintain liquidity. 
Thus, you increasingly hear of banks being “loaned 
up.” In the period ahead, banks which can attract 
new deposits will have more money available for 
loans, and thus above-average earnings growth. 

Deposits of banks in Federal Reserve cities have 
risen a moderate 40% since 1947. But the gain has 
not been uniform. The increase in New York and 


. Chicago has been only about 30%, and these cities 


have become less important as money centers. In 
contrast, deposits in other areas have grown. faster 
and banks there can now handle a larger share of 
their customers’ banking) needs. 

The fastest growing Federal Reserve districts 
since 1947 are Dallas, with a 77% rise in deposits, 
and San Francisco, with 65%. For some years, at 
least, these rapidly expanding areas should have 
better-than-average deposit growth. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 178) 
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BETTER METHODS AND SYSTEMS 


Avenues to Automation 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


This is another in the series of 
articles on automation. These con- 
tinuing reports are designed to keep 
bankers abreast of trends and new 
developments among all equipment 
makers and users. 


NOW what happens in a bank 
when the office manager has 
to produce new or additional 

records? He works the staff over- 
time; he performs clerical chores 
himself; he hires more people. He 
calls for help only as a last and 
desperate measure. 

Most bank presidents have noticed 
that their managers are close to 
that last, desperate stage. Here’s 
why. The number of office opera- 
tions is mounting. Overtime workers 
and clerical- performing managers 
are becoming too expensive. And 
it’s harder than ever to keep pace 
with the game of leapfrog that has 
been going on between people and 
paperwork. 

That’s why a lot of banks are 
turning to automation. They’re not 
waiting for the office manager to 
yell, “Help!” By then it may be 
too late. 

Nearly every bank, regardless of 
size, can find a profitable path to 
automation. That’s because there 
are several ways to approach it. 
The three main avenues include (1) 
buying the equipment, (2) renting 
the equipment, or (3) engaging the 
services of a processing bureau. In 
addition, some banks have blazed 
new trails by combining two or 
more of these approaches. 

One variation is reflected by a 
group of banks in Texas. While none 
of them has sufficient volume to war- 
rant a large-scale electronic installa- 
tion, they all would like the ad- 
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Here are some guideposts banks have 


used to follow conventional paths to 


automation—and to blaze new trails 


—with emphasis on the smaller bank 


The key to automation is symbolized by 
this magnified magnetic ink character 


vantages that such a setup could 
provide. So they’re banding together 
to buy equipment and establish their 
own processing center. 

Another group of banks in Kan- 
sas has gotten together to combine 
their needs. By creating a demand 
larger than any one bank could of- 
fer, they have induced the Service 
Bureau Corporation to establish a 
center in their area. Under this 
setup, each bank will have the ad- 
vantages of equipment it could never 
hope to buy—and at a price directly 
related to the amount of work to be 
done. 

Bankers appreciate the economy 
in the cost per unit of output that 
the large-size computers can pro- 
vide. But the high cost of the equip- 
ment presents a serious problem for 
many. A growing solution is reflect- 
ed in the number of processing cen- 
ters that are spreading throughout 
the country. The above-mentioned 
company has centers in 16 cities 
across the nation and is pressing 
forward with plans for a consider- 
able expansion. In addition there 
are some cities in which independ- 


ent local centers have sprung up in 
response to particular needs. In 
view of these and other develop- 
ments, one may safely assume that 
there will be a continued growth in 
the number of places where bankers 
can get help. 

Th2y vary from ones that perfofm 
all the work with their own profes- 
sional staff to ones that do nothing 
more than provide the equipment. 
The banker can contract to have a 
certain job done for him or he can 
rent time on the machines and do it 
himself. And some bureaus are will- 
ing to work it either way. 

The best approach for any bank 
will depend on what it wants and 
what it can afford. Here are some of 
the points which banks generally 
consider in trying to arrive at the 
best solution. 


Cost: This is a good starting point 
because it’s a factor that affects 
every other step. As an initial move 
it would be good to get price ranges 
for the purchase of equipment, for 
the rental of equipment, and for the 
service contracts of processing cen- 
ters. Against these basic costs other 
factors can now be weighed to de- 
termine the best approach for any 
particular bank. 

The cost factor was the important 
element affecting the decision of the 
Exchange State Bank in Kansas 
City, Kans. Realizing that the com- 
mon machine language now brings 
automatic sorting and posting with- 
in the bank’s grasp, it remained 
only to find the best way to apply it. 

The cost of purchasing the neces- 
sary tools was far beyond the reach 
of a bank this size ($10,000,000 in 
deposits). Several thousand dollars 
a month rental was also out of the 
question. It was decided to go to a 
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service bureau because, as President 
Mel W. Perry, Jr., expressed it, 
“This seemed to be the only way a 
pank of this size or similar size can 
get true automated sorting and post- 
ing when the common machine lan- 
guage comes into its own.” 


Availability: This is a question of 
whether you can get the equipment 
or the service. Where a problem 
arises, it’s usually temporary—but 
it’s still a problem. 

For example, Union Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland found it couldn’t 
get delivery of a computer for at 
least a year. The peripheral equip- 
ment was available and the pro- 
graming problems had been care- 
fully studied and solved. But the 
heart of the system, the computer, 
was missing. 

It found the answer by going to a 
service bureau to have the process- 
ing done. The basic data were pre- 
pared in the bank, on the bank’s 
equipment, by bank personnel. The 
service bureau processed the data 
and quickly made the results avail- 
able to the bank. Just recently the 
bank has started to use its own peo- 
ple to operate the service center’s 
computer. 

As Vice-president Brooks B. 
O’Neill put it, “Using a service cen- 
ter enabled us to work out many 
problems, to gain experience, and to 
look more carefully into the many 
companies that supply hardware.” 
Above all, it permitted the bank to 
gain time which would have been 
lost while waiting for delivery of a 
computer. 


An electronic evolution is reflected in 
Rem Rand’s design of a component 
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The matter of availability can 
also affect banks wishing to use a 
service bureau. Because of the cost 
of transmitting large quantities of 
data by wire, service centers gen- 
erally rely on a pick-up and delivery 
system. That means the effective 
service area can’t extend much be- 
yond the normal commuting area. 

If you can’t find a center within 
easy radius of your bank, a pool 
arrangement with other banks might 
make renting the equipment a feas- 
ible solution. Or a correspondent 
bank in the area might have the 
time and the equipment to offer 
some interim help. 


Personnel: It costs money and it 
takes time to train and maintain a 
competent operating staff. The grow- 
ing demand for such people is cur- 
rently pinching the market. Most 
equipment manufacturers have es- 
tablished training programs, to meet 
this problem. One way to escape the 
problem entirely is to go to a service 
bureau that has its own professional 
staff. 

A rather unique approach to this 
was taken by The Fidelity Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. It went to 
a service bureau to develop a suit- 
able and workable system with the 
idea that the bank would eventually 
purchase and operate its own equip- 
ment. Not only was the center a 
proving ground for the system and 
equipment, but the bank also used 
it as a training school for its own 
people. 

No matter how it is done, it is 
well to heed the warning of one of 
the equipment manufacturers, ‘No 
system is worth a nickel unless it is 
applied in a professional way—there 
is no substitute for professional per- 
sonnel.” 


Future needs: One result of good 
planning is an accurate estimate of 
tomorrow’s needs. It takes some 
precise figuring to estimate exactly, 
and a wrong guess in either direc- 
tion can lead to trouble. 

Again, The Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany found a neat way out of that 
dilemma. By starting with a service 
bureau, it knew exactly what could 
be done and what equipment was 
needed to do it before any money 
was invested in hardware. The bugs 
had been ironed out and the bank 
could act on the basis of knowledge 
gained through practical experience. 

In other instances, banks have 


Simplifying the complex is illustrated 
by standardization of Burroughs parts 


side-stepped the need to plan well in 
advance by renting the equipment. 
This approach provides some flexibil- 
ity in fitting the equipment to chang- 
ing needs. 

Of course, there is a _ certain 
amount of built-in flexibility in the 
equipment now being produced. A 
bank that buys equipment can often 
meet expanding needs by purchas- 
ing additional units or, in some 
cases, by making fuller use of the 
potential capacity of the equipment 
on hand. 


Control: This implies a control of 
the system rather than the records. 
Some bankers express concern about 
letting records or data leave the 
bank. But it’s a rare banker, indeed, 
who won’t admit that this is a weak 
argument for having everything 
done on the premises. 

Where banks might be concerned, 
however, is in having control over 
when and how particular jobs will be 
done. With its own equipment a bank 
has considerable leeway and com- 
plete control of its automation. 

The First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company learned this as 
it moved along the do-it-yourself 
trail. Having purchased its own 
equipment, it could control its adap- 
tations to meet changing needs. 

One example of this is in their 
“Ready Credit’ service. ‘“‘We simply 
could not have developed this new 
service as we did to meet its full 
potential within the time limits we 
had set without our own computer 
facilities,” said John M. Johnston, 
Jr., assistant vice-president. 
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Variable loads: Where there are 
wide variations in the volume of 
work, it can be a big headache to 
achieve an efficient use of equipment 
under any setup. The ideal goal is to 
overlap the peak and valley jobs 
in a way that will result in a fairly 
constant load. To the extent that 
this can’t be done, those periodic 
peaks can be scaled by using outside 
help to supplement whatever basic 
method is used for the average haul. 

A good many banks are finding 
that centers which will either per- 
form the entire service or will let 
the bank operate the equipment on a 
time-charge basis are the answer to 
the occasional bumps in an other- 
wise smooth schedule. 


Space: This may not seem im- 
portant until you figure how much a 
square foot of floor area costs and 
multiply that by the total space in- 
volved. The Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company found that it 
came to four acres, which they con- 
solidated in their automation pro- 
gram. But the important factor was 
the amount of space saved — space 
that could be used to expand the 
services it offered. 

It isn’t essential that the equip- 
ment be right on the floor of the 
bank. That’s one reason why service 
centers are attracting more and 
more attention. And, of course, a 
bank with its own equipment can 
have it installed in a lower-cost area 
outside the bank. 


Down-time: This is a problem that 
involves maintenance and repair as 
well as having standby equipment 
available for an emergency. Like 
lightning, a breakdown can hit any- 


Same Start. . 


Bank-bought equipment gets final check 
before being shipped to B. of A. by GE 


body, but the chances of being hit 
are extremely low. When trouble 
comes, the banker can usually get 
prompt help no matter what kind of 
approach he has taken. And most 
equipment is now designed so that 
fast repairs can be made by the 
simple replacement of the faulty 
part. 

A key point is the cost of down- 
time for maintenance or repair. If 
the bank owns the equipment, it will 
carry that cost. If it has contracted 
with a service center for certain 
jobs, the service center has the full 
responsibility for all maintenance 
and repair. If the bank rents the 
equipment, the allocation of down- 
time costs will depend on the par- 
ticular arrangement that has been 
worked out. 

Another key point is the problem 
of getting the job done when the 
equipment is not operating. Gen- 
erally it is the owner of the equip- 
ment who has the task of finding a 
solution and getting the work turned 
out. It usually isn’t hard to find that 
solution provided some forethought 
has been given to the possibility of 
a breakdown. 

Companies that offer a rental or 
contract service are usually pre- 
pared to meet emergencies when 
they arise. Banks that buy equip- 
ment should also be prepared. 

This does not cover all the points 
a bank may wish to consider. It 
does, however, serve as a reminder 
of some things banks have consid- 
ered and found important in this 
new and rapidly expanding area. 

The problems presented by auto- 
mation are much more difficult for 
the small bank to meet than for the 
large bank. That’s because the road 


Hire by the hour is the goal of a unit 
being tested for an IBM Datacenter 


to outright ownership for the smal] 
bank is usually blocked by a for. 
midable cost barrier. 

An electronic computer or check 
sorter are very expensive invest. 
ments. Because of their amazing 
speed they can also be economical 
investments, but only where the 
volume of work is sufficient to keep 
them running full time. 

It doesn’t pay to have idle time 
on such costly installations, and the 
small bank can’t help but have idle 
time when its entire volume can be 
processed in an hour or so each day, 
Under such circumstances, automa- 
tion is realistic only when a bank 
pays for what it gets and does not 
have to pay for the idle or unused 
time. 

The way that small banks will fit 
into the automation picture was re- 
cently suggested by Frank M. Dana, 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, Bank of America. He was 
asked how small banks could avail 
themselves of something similar to 
the automation system being em- 
ployed by the Bank of America. 

“I expect there will be a very 
widespread cooperative use of such 
equipment,” he replied. The empha- 
sis was on the word “cooperative.” 
And small banks may find the ave- 
nue to automation somewhat easier 
to follow if they, too, place the em- 
phasis on a cooperative use of the 
necessary tools. 

For those ready to venture into 
this field, about the best advice that 
can be offered is to learn as much 
as possible about what is available 
and under what terms it is available. 
And an excellent, way to start is by 
visiting exhibits such as those on 
display at the A.B.A. convention. 


. Different Destinations 


Data processing for the client will be 
the assignment for this RCA computer 
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So Much to Sell! 


Bank merchandising —sale of more 
services to more people—will continue 
to emphasize the “What can we do 
for you?” and “‘What we can do for 
you” approach, which is working well 
right now. It should be increasingly 
productive as selling techniques ex- 
pand and improve. This article, 
reporting current sales methods, 
points up the trend. 


BANK has so much to sell—and 


there are so many ways to 
sell it! 

While thinking along that line 
(with an eye on this Outlook Issue), 
BANKING spotted a booklet that 
summed up practically, succinctly 
and dramatically the merchandising 
of bank services. 

The item was “The Book of Bank- 
ing Know-How,” produced and copy- 
righted by The National Bank & 
Trust Company of Fairfield County, 
Conn. It’s an illustrated “catalogue 
of bank services” and lists and 
briefly describes 125 ways people 
can use the bank. The inventory of 
services, of course, can be duplicated 
by other banks, but we’ll bet a back 
issue of the magazine that 99.999 
of our readers never put them down 
in black and white. 

In fact, the list is so impressive 
that we’ll wager an old cover that 
even you didn’t realize how many 
Ways a bank-can be useful. Well, 
this Connecticut bank, based in 
Stamford, has done your research 
for you, and with its permission 
Wwe pass along the fruits thereof, 
even to the extent of enumerating 
the services so that you can file ’em 
for reference. 

By way of background, The Na- 
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tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Fairfield County was 125 years old 
on September 10. In planning for 


In connection with 


Checking Service 


Amazing Fact! 
More than 90 per cent of all financial cransactions 
in‘modern business are handled by bank checks! 
Passing in place of cash, these little pieces of paper, drawn against miltions of 
checking accounts daily, are so necessary and useful that we have come to take 
them for granted, like the air we breathe. To appreciate all they do for us, look 
at these many ways you can use a checking account. 
financial accounts, whether personal, house- 
hotel of business: Have a Checking Account 
here, 
5. Econom’ 


From “The Book of Banking Know- 
How” 


JOHN L, COOLEY 


the big birthday, the bank found 
itself wondering how many services 
it performed for the customers, how 
many items of goods it had for sale, 
and how banking and trust facilities 
could be explained to people in sim- 
ple, non-technical language. So it 
made a survey. And—guess what— 
through an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, it came up with 125 services. 


How to Use a Bank 


“We wondered if our customers 
and the public generally wouldn’t 
be interested to see the list,” says 
Gibbs Lyons, chairman, of the board. 
“From that moment we abandoried 
any idea of getting out the conven- 
tional historical brochure, interest- 
ing as that would be. Instead of 
looking back over a century and a 
quarter of past performance, we 
decided to look forward and con- 
centrate on the future. In, particular, 
we thought we saw a great need 
to show people the many ways they 
can use a bank to their advantage 
and profit. 

“The result was a catalogue of 
services, a financial directory, so to 
speak, a guide for business firms 
and corporations as well as for in- 
dividual men and women—and chil- 
dren, too.” (TURN TO PAGE 65) 
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2. Personalization Account here and mail a check that costs 
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Business, Regular or Special. On joint ac To prowect. yourself against loss through 
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without having 40 wait in line for change you by us, are the best possible receipts. 
o¢ fill out an application for @ posal 
money order, 8. Collections 
To have a bank “keep books on your and the proceeds made available wo you 
money” in a business-like way, provide you se quickly and at small con: Have a 
with uaremenss of deposits and withdrawals Checking Account here and deposit these 
monthly, and generally help simplify your items. 


An Inventory of Bank 


How are the 125 services in 


the 


catalog compiled and copy- 


righted by The National Bank «& 
Trust Company of Fairfield 


County, Stamford, Conn. 


For 


space reasons the brief descrip- 
tions are omitted; so are the in- 
troductions to each of the six 
general categories. 


WD 


Checking Services 


. Safety 

. Personalization 

. Convenience 

. Business-like records 
. Economy 

. “Stop payments” 
. Receipts 

. Collections 

. Credit-building 

. Certification 

. Numbered checks 


. Charging your account 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


. Night and holiday protection 
. Cash payrolls 

. Check payrolls 

. Payments by you 

. Business checking accounts 
. Personal checking accounts 
. Special checking accounts 

. Electronic checking service 


Borrowing Money 


Commercial loans 
Collateral loans 

Discounts 

Accounts receivable loans 
Life insurance loans 

First mortgage loans 
Conventional services 

FHA mortgages 
Construction, loans 

GI loans 

Personal loans 

Appliance loans 

Comaker loans 
“Stedi-Credit” 

Personal loans on collateral 
Home improvement (owner) 
Home improvement (lessee) 


38. Travel loans 
39. Car loans 
40. Heavy equipment loans 


Miscellaneous Banking 
Services 
41. Saturday morning banking 
42. Making change 
43. Collections 
44. Bank drafts 
45. “Travel money” 
46. Letters of credit 
47. Foreign currencies 
48. Securities service 
49. Certificates of deposit 
50. Credit information 
51. Bank money orders 
52. Noncustomer check cashing 
. Banking by mail 
. Guarantee of signature 
. Letters of identification 
. “Talk it over with us” 
. Savings Bond purchases 
. Savings Bond redemptions 
. Worn out currency replaced 
. General information 
. Withheld taxes remitted 
. Federal Deposit Insurance 
. Federal Reserve affiliation 
. “One-stop” banking 
. Air-conditioned banking 
. Multiple-office service 
. Careers in banking 
. Free meeting rooms 
. Postage machine service 
. Speakers’ bureau 
. Bank tours 
. Private bank parking 
. Bank-by-auto drive-up 


Trust Service 
. Will memo form 
. Estate-planning assistance 
. This bank as executor 
. This bank as administrator 
. Trustee under will 
. Living trust 
. Your agent 
. Custody of securities 


Services 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 

. Cost of estate settlement 

. Schedule of trust fees 

. Family financial guidance 

. Registrar 

. Transfer agent 

. Trustee under bond issue 

. Paying agent ; 

. Dividend disbursing 

. Depository 

. Exchange agent 

. Receivership and bankruptcy 

. Fiscal agent 

. Redemption agent 

. Trustee under company plans 


Life insurance trusts 
Trusts for partners 

Trusts for close corporations 
Trusts for sole proprietors 
Guardian for minors 
Acting as conservator 
Escrow service 

Successor executor 
Successor trustee 
Co-executor 

Co-trustee 

Safekeeping for your will 
Agent for care of securities 
Investment advisory service 
Funded insurance trusts 
Depository service 
Management of real estate 
Care of mortgage holdings 


Savings Service 


. Interest on savings 
. Helping children to save 
. Christmas clubs’ 


. Vacation clubs 

. Trustee savings accounts 

. Two-name savings accounts 
. Joint and survivorship ac- 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


counts 


Vault Service 
Safe deposit boxes 
Bulk storage 
Fur storage 
Joint box use 
Privacy for your valuables 
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**Drive-under”’ Service at New York’s International Airport 


NATIONAL 


meee BANK 


“Drive-under” banking arrived recently at New York International Airport (Idlewild) where 
The First National City Bank of New York opened a new branch. The feature of the instal- 
lation is that customers who want to transact business from their cars actually drive under 
the building, which is elevated alongside the main roadway. There are three teller windows 
and a parking lot for more than 100 autos, The branch, FNCB’s third at the field, serves the 
personal and business banking needs of Idlewild personnel as well as customers who live 


Six Major Areas 


“The Book of Banking Know- 
How” lists the services under six 
major headings with introductory 
explanations: Checking accounts (20 
items); loans (20-.items) ; miscella- 
neous banking services (33 items), 
trust service (40 items); savings 
accounts (7 items); and vault serv- 
ice (5 items). The booklet carried 
a form for indicating interest in one 
or more of the services. 

President Benjamin Blackford 
points out that this approdch to the 
anniversary celebration ‘‘fits in per- 
fectly with our conception of our 
true role in the community—that of 
retail bankers. Basically, of course,” 
he continues, ‘we do four things: 
accept deposits, help manage. other 
people’s property, and rent part of 
our vault facilities for safe deposit 
and fur storage. But our list of 125 
specific services proves that we 
really are a department store of 
finance doing a retail banking busi- 
ness. 

“Today a well-equipped commer- 
cial bank and trust company makes 
the whole world of financial service 
available to its customers pretty 
much under one roof, and on a one- 
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or work nearby 


stop basis, and many highly valuable 
services are rendered free.” 

The bank’s immediate follow-up 
was an advertisement for fall home 
improvement loans, keyed to Item 
36 in the inventory. It also plans to 
indoctrinate the staff on the cost of 
the services to the bank and the 
prices at which they are offered. 


The Big, Competitive Market 


Thus far this has been a one-bank 
story, but only because the material 
just reported points up incisively 


This ad for an in- 

creasingly popu- 

lar bank service 

is circulated by 

the A.B.A. Adver- 

tising Depart- 
ment 


the nature of today’s banking and 
presents in a highly transparent 
showcase the merchandise of banks. 

How they’re offering it, the items 
they’re pushing in a limitless but 
highly competitive market, their use 
of data developed by market studies, 
methods of hard and soft selling, 
are matters covered from month to 
month in BANKING’S Business Build- 
ing Bulletin, but at the risk of repe- 
tition we’d like to emphasize again 
some of the information, particu- 
larly as it reflects trends. 


“What do you mean, 
INSTANT CREDIT?” 


That's right. Our new personal credit plan 
gives you cash when and where you need 
it, simply by writing out your own check! 
Figure out how much you can repay each 
month. Multiply by 12. The result is the 
amount of instant credit you can arrange 
at our bank. Come in and see for yourself! 


: : 
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The annual survey of commercial 
banks’ advertising plans, conducted 
by the Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association, 
revealed that in 1959 banks intended 
to stress savings, regular checking 
accounts and auto loans as 1-2-3 
among the services promoted. That 
order of emphasis has held for a 
number of years, so there was noth- 
ing surprising here. 

But the Department’s search for 
significant facts also divulged the 
interesting information that the 
service which the largest number of 
banks planned to start in 1959 was 
electronic bookkeeping; 234 of the 
3,249 respondents said they would 
install these systems, or just twice 
the number that expected to have 
new drive-ins this year. Other new 
services prominently mentioned in- 
cluded night depository, free park- 
ing, special checking accounts, new 
buildings and/or branches. 

G. Edwin Heming, manager of 
the Department, in reporting the 
survey results, noted that the banks 
had listed “Sell savings and thrift” 
and “Sell and explain banking to 
the public” as the major advertising 
job for 1959. This, again, was in 
line with recent trends. 

Observers who follow these things 
from year to year are inclined to 
feel that commercial banks are 
somewhat fitful in their pursuit of 


Among the methods used by The Fort 
Worth National Bank to merchandise 
its special checks is the “testimonial” 
ad. The series, which has been running 
for some time, covers a broad cross 
section of the low-to-medium income 
group of labor and white collar work- 
ers. Each piece of copy is a quotation 
on the benefits of “Rite-Chex” 
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If You Can’t Come, Take a Raincheck! 


Was the Society for Savings of Hartford, Conn., unveiled a new office 
in Enfield it had a big open house, with a choice of gifts for opening an 


account of $25 or more. 


Nothing unusual about that, but here’s the extra news-making gim- 
mick: People who couldn’t come got a raincheck for the camera, chef set, 


ovenware, or alarm clock. 


To each invitation distributed in advance of the opening was attached 
a card reading: “If you’d like to take advantage of our free gift offer— 
but can’t plan to be with us on opening day—simply indicate your gift 
choice on the back of this card, fill in the information, and send it to us 
with your opening deposit . . . check or money order.” 


time deposits, inclined to advertise 
spasmodically although effectively. 
However, it can be said that when 
commercial banks do go after time 
deposits, they get them. 


Check-Credit Active 


Looking closer at the services be- 
ing stressed by banks, a compara- 
tive newcomer is getting a good 
play. This, as you may have guessed, 
is “check-credit,” or whatever the 
personal credit plan happens to be 
called at your bank or in your area. 
The number of these plans has mul- 
tiplied rapidly since the first of the 
year; some banks are offering their 
systems to others. 

Charge account banking, also de- 
signed for the mass market, is 
another favorite candidate for pro- 


| Your lawyer 
knows what 


“GOOD WILL’ 
means! 


This is part of a newspaper advertise- 
ment published by the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Signed by the trust department, 
it sells a banking service indirectly, and 
at the same time contributes to “good 
will” between bank and legal profes- 
sion: “Consult your lawyer and follow 
his advice” 


motion. “In-plant” banking facilities 
—bringing thrift and lending sery- 
ices to employees at their places of 
business—are less widely used, al- 
though the potential appears to be 
considerable. This service is thus 
far rather widely scattered, and 
limited to larger cities. 
“Automation advertising” accom- 
panies or precedes the installation 
of the new systems; we have no in- 
formation on how many of the 234 
banks mentioned above have actu- 
ally put in the machines or are 
promoting the benefits of the equip- 
ment, but we do know that a number 
of banks have sensed the importance 
of explaining to the public, in ad- 
vertisements and other promotional 
material, the advantages of “elec- 
tronics” (mostly in bookkeeping) 


Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis borrowed the idea of the minute 
car wash to promote “minute’’ charge 
cards, At a booth in the lobby, custom- 
ers can get one quickly by presenting 
other charge cards. The model at the 
booth is dressed like the Charge Plan 
girl pictured on Northwestern’s posters 
and advertisements 
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Bank’s Free Cokes Aid Merchants’ Promotion 


W uen the merchants of Kennett, Mo., 
had a “Sidewalk Sales” promotion to 
attract business during the summer lull, 
the Cotton Exchange Bank wanted to 
help. 

Having only service to sell, the bank 
nevertheless demonstrated its goodwill 
by setting up a portable soft drink 
stand in front of the building and dis- 
pensing free cold drinks to passing 
shoppers. 

The spot was popular, says the Cot- 
ton, “since the temperatures averaged 
in the high 90’s, which is mighty hot for 
‘sidewalk shopping’.” 

Businesses around the city’s Court 
Square displayed merchandise on side- 
walk tables in front of their stores, 
and reduced prices to sale levels. 


and the whys and wherefores of the 
new methods. 


The Soft Sell 


As every banker—but not every- 
body, alas!—knows, banks perform 
numerous services quite indirectly 
connected with their business. These 
are the worthwhile “community ac- 
tivities” that show no immediate 
return on the income statement, but 
do have a potential which can 
hardly be measured. 

Speaking editorially for a para- 
graph, this department feels that if 
a bank has room for these activities 
on its program, the reward is bound 
to be forthcoming. 

We remember particularly a few 
reported on these pages in recent 
months—the seminars for business 
executives conducted by the Na- 
tional State Bank of Newark, N. J.; 
the Small Business Management In- 


Kennett shop- 
pers appreciated 
the Cotton Ex- 
change Bank’s 
free soft drinks 


stitute sponsored by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waycross, Ga.; the 
financial seminar for business exe- 
cutives which the Nashua (N. H.) 
Trust Company held a few months 
ago; the community forums on local 
issues, under auspices of The Gra- 
matan National Bank of Bronxville, 
N. Y.; the counseling services of- 
fered small businessmen by the 
Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago and the Indiana National Bank 
of Indianapolis. The cost of these 
activities is relatively small; the 
goodwill, it would seem, is substan- 
tial. And isn’t goodwill a component 
of good business? 


Merchandising 


One of the most popular merchan- 
dising gimmicks continues to be the 
give-away. In return for time or 
checking deposits banks hand new 
and old customers gifts that vary 


“Stop Thief” Ad Offers Free Safe Deposit Boxes 


NE year’s free use of a safe deposit box to a depositor opening a sav- 
ings or checking account of $100 or more was offered by The Clayton 
Bank, which opened a few months ago in the expanding western St. Louis 


metropolitan area. 


The offer was made in a dramatic advertisement in two newspapers. 
It featured a gunman who (said the copy) will steal over $2,000,000 this 


year from St. Louisans. 


Fire last year destroyed more than $1,000,000 


worth of property, in addition. The subline read: “Protect your valuables 
at the new Clayton Bank—safe deposit boxes are free for 1 year.” 

President James Rush James, Jr., reported to Lynch & Hart, the bank’s 
ad agency, that 40% of the new depositors commented on the ad when 
they asked for their safe deposit boxes. 
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in value and variety with the 
budget of the donor and (perhaps) 
the ability of the salesmen who offer 
the “premium” merchandise. Any- 
way, the free items range from ball 
point pens to silver place settings 
and show tickets. 

BANKING has heard several dis- 
cussions on this method of selling. 
Some bankers feel that it is beneath 
the dignity of the business, that 
bank services are so vital and well- 


This is the cover of the A.B.A. Adver- 
tising Department’s folder that helps 
banks sell a modern service 
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** Advice to a Son’’ Ad Sells Importance of Regular Saving 


A NEWSPAPER ad published by the Valley National 
Bank, with headquarters in Phoenix, Ariz., speaks for 
itself, so we'll let it. The artwork was a drawing of 
a young man in his college room reading a letter. The 
text, in typewriter type, read: 

Dear Son: Now that you’re in college, pardon this 
one-time lecture! You will be exposed to a lot of 
new and conflicting ideas, and at times—believe me— 
you are going to be confused. The hardest part is 
sorting things out and coming to your own conclusions. 

The two things J devoutly hope you will learn are: 
How to get along with other people . . . and how to 
handle money! The first is the most important lesson 
in your business life. You may laugh at the second. 
Most people, when some windfall occurs, promptly 
enjoy it to the hilt and ‘live it up.’ If your mother 
and I had not learned to deny ourselves some of life’s 
tempting (but fleeting) pleasures, you wouldn’t be 


After you graduate and get a job, if you have the 
savings habit ingrained in you and keep on salting 
away part of your income, the day will come when 
you will have a ‘nest egg’ that will enable you to 
make your move toward a business of your own. 


—— any business takes courage—and capit«l! 
Sure—you’ll need help. But there is nothing that im- 
presses a banker about a young man more than the 
fact that he can demonstrate an ability to save regu- 
larly. It tells a story about his habits and character 
that your banker weighs in deciding whether you will 
be a good risk or not. 

I can’t make you believe these things, and there 
will be periods when this ‘fatherly advice’ seems aw- 
fully remote from the facts of the day. I just wanted 
to tell you that J believe in them whole-heartedly, and 
hope you learn to—early! 


attending the U! 


End of lecture; next month’s check enclosed. 


The checking account you have opened will help 
you keep track of where your money goes—and pace 


your expenditures during the month. But I also urge 
you to open a savings account, however small, and 


determine to make it grow! 


established that people need not be 
bribed to use them. On the other 
hand, other bankers—and these are 
usually the users of giveaways— 
say: “Well, maybe you're right, 
but ...” and then cite statistics on 
the amount of business brought in 
by the pens and forks. Many of 
them say the business sticks, too. 


Market Research 


A word about market research: 
it still isn’t as popular in banking 


Chicago Tribune Features 
Bank Services 


A supplement featuring services 
banks offer to family money man- 
agers was published on a recent 
weekday by the Chicago Tribune. 
Titled “Banking Is Your Business,” 
the section had a full color cover. 
It was edited by William Clark, 
financial editor, and contained an- 
swers to banking and _ financial 
questions of interest to the people 
who handle family income. Con- 
tents were zoned geographically to 
permit financial institutions to 
focus their ad messages in areas 
they were best equipped to serve. 
The paper went to approximately 
900,000 families. 
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Valley reports: 


Regards, 
Dad 


“Numerous parents have told us 
they clipped the advertisement and mailed it to their 


young people in college.” 


as it will be and should be. Doubt- 
less that’s because many banks are 
still unfamiliar with the procedures. 

Commenting on this subject in 
his 1959 advertising survey article 
in BANKING, Ed Heming wrote that 
only a small number of the banks 
reporting had undertaken a market 
survey. 

“But,” he added, “it seems safe 
to predict that more and more 
banks, once they look into the prac- 
tical application of putting the find- 


A variation of 
“drive under’’ 
service is found 
at Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Or- 
lando, Fla., which 
serves motorists 
at tellers’ cages 
below the book- 
keepers’ quarters 
on the second 
floor. Correspon- 
dence lifts pro- 
vide fast transfer 
of records 


ings to work for them, are going to 
employ marketing research as a nec- 
essary adjunct to their public re- 
lations and promotional activities. 
One thing is certain, banks that 
do will have a decided edge on their 
competitors.” 
& 

Why not check your inventory of 
bank services, as that Connecticut 
bank did? Maybe you'll be sur- 
prised! 

Maybe the customers will be, too! 
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Keep an Eye 


on These Industrial Changes 


up with new products and new methods which 
are constantly changing the outlook and pros- 
pects in all fields of business. 

As the country and the economy grow, year after 
year, changes are taking place in the kinds of products 
produced, in industrial and business methods, and in 
our living habits. We have seen so many new products 
and new ways of doing things in the past decade or so 
that we have come to take change for granted. None 
the less, there is always an element of surprise on the 
part of the public when a radically new product comes 
off the drawing board onto the market. With the world 
of today all around us, it is not easy to visualize the 
world of tomorrow. 

The classic illustration of people’s inclination to take 
things pretty much as they are is the statement made 
by Commissioner of Patents Henry L. Ellsworth in his 
annual report for 1843. More than a century ago, he 
said: “The advancement of the arts from year to year 
taxes our credulity and seems to presage the arrival of 
that period when human improvement must end.” What 
would Commissioner Ellsworth think if he could return 
to Washington today and pore over the files of the 
U. S. Patent Office? In those files he would find not 
only the industrial world of 1959, but also much of the 
world of tomorrow. | 


Bie w more than any other group, must keep 


“R & D” means constant change 


In our daily papers, in the trade press, and in busi- 
ness magazines we are constantly reading about new 
products coming on the market. Flip the pages of a 
mail order catalog of 1959 and compare it with its 
counterpart of five years ago; look at the new prod- 
ucts advertised in a building supply catalog; note the 
announcements in periodic company reports to stock- 
holders. Everywhere you see change on the march. 
“R & D”—-research and development—is the symbol 
of modern industry: new products, new methods of 
producing old products, new ways of merchandising and 
distributing. Nothing is static except the basic foods 
we eat. 

An industrial research program may run for years 
before it strikes real pay dirt.. For example, Dupont’s 
new thermoplastic, delrin, is said to represent $42- 
billion and 300-man-years of research. Also, out of 
wartime inventions have come peacetime products. As 
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an example, the paper product designed as a light- 
weight floor for military planes becomes, a decade and 
a half later, a modern panel material used in home con- 
struction. 

The whole industrial scene is one of constant com- 
petitive outdating. A new electronic product renders 
all competing products obsolete, only to be itself sud- 
denly superseded by a still newer device. That’s what 
makes investment in this industry so exciting. New 
metals and alloys compete with older ones; aluminum 
competes with copper and copper with aluminum. Im- 
pregnated woods offer new competition to metals. Syn- 
thetic plastics in turn compete with metal, wood, and 
textiles. More compact versions of already existing 
products, by necessity developed for space missiles, are 
making certain current items out of date. 


Constant change needs investment 


All this affects finance. R & D takes money. And 
producing new products calls for more capital. The 
converse is likewise true. A company concentrating on 
a product which is superseded by somebody else’s new 
invention may find itself out of work practically over- 
night. The best protection against such a fate is diversi- 
fication and research. 


In coming years, Bell Telephone system will make possible 

dialing by pushing buttons, one for each letter or number. 

For numbers most often used, a single button, instead of 

seven or more, may be pushed. For contrast, see top of 
next page 
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Prof, Alexander Graham Bell, before a group of scientists 

in Boston on March 15, 1877, demonstrated the operation 
of his telephone between that city and Salem 


For the banker, whose interests are varied, the chang- 
ing industrial outlook calls for constant attention. Fol- 
lowing are some of the changes seen in industry which 
may become important in the years just ahead. 


Farming equipment is bigger, 
more complete 


Although the productivity of agriculture has in- 
creased remarkably in recent years, its progress is by 
no means at a final point. Among new farm machines 
are field pelletizers, which convert hay in the field into 
pellets for feeding. A once-over machine being tried 
out in New England opens wonderful possibilities for 
the farmer. This is a $60,000 item which, in a single 
pass over a field, plows, cutivates, harrows, and seeds. 
For the large-scale farmer the machine offers a much 
more economical method of farming. 

Portable irrigation, at first thought economical only 
for truck gardeners, more and more is finding its way 
into the average Midwest farm, because controlled 


watering increases crop stands materially and doubles 
as a fertilizing method by the injection of a soluble 
fertilizer into the irrigation stream. 


And construction machinery 
is returning to wheels 


An important trend in the construction machinery 
industry today is toward wheels and away from crawler 
tracks. This has taken place with the development of 
ever larger equipment. Through this change, increased 
speed is obtained; and, more important, equipment may 
be transported over the highway, thus dispensing with 
additional hauling equipment. Larger and larger ma- 
chines have been developed to overcome high manpower 
costs. In the Far West, wheels already have displaced 
crawlers to a great extent. 


Mining machinery 
digs deeper 

In the field of mining machinery, new excavators are 
rendering hitherto modern equipment obsolete. In the 
U. S. a fourth of all bituminous coal is obtained by strip 
mining. Until recently all strip mining was done with 
large shovels. Over the years these shovels have grown 
in size, to reach coal seams under large overburdens 
of earth. Recently large shovels have been displaced 
by a new machine, a wheel excavator, employing a re- 
volving drum at the end of a boom. Buckets on the 
drum mine the coal and deposit it on a conveyor belt, 
which can then deliver the coal at any required dis- 
tance from the machine. The wheel excavator was first 
tried out in Cuba in 1944. Later models have been 
larger and larger. The newest one can dig 35 cubic 
yards per hour of overburden up to 100 feet in depth 
and convey the overburden 420 feet to the spoil bank. 

Drillers and oil field machinery manufacturers are 
experimenting with the Russian-invented turbo-drill. 
This has a rock bit turned in the hole by a turbine 
that is driven by the high-pressure mud used to lubri- 
cate the bit and flush the hole. In sandy soil the turbo- 
drill seems three to six times as fast as other methods 
of drilling. 


Changing power concepts 
mean new fuel sources 


In the field of power equipment, both mechanical and 
electrical, experimental work on new methods of power 
generation is continuing. The improvement of the past 
decade in equipment designs is evidenced in the in- 
creased size of new plants. Progress in gas turbine 
applications and development of the fuel cell concept 
in the next 10 years will provide stimulating activity 
in the entire field as the uses of electricity expand. Gas 
turbine research seeks to put the jet engine, now work- 
ing aloft, into harness on the ground, competing with 
big steam-type units but with much less equipment and 
better efficiency. Units of 60,000 kw are on the draw- 
ing boards, and it is hoped eventually to produce 100,- 
000 kw units. 

The fuel cell idea concerns production of power chem- 
ically, without generating heat. If the hopes of its 


Charles Goodyear, in 1839, discovered a process for vul- 


canizing rubber. This old drawing of the inventor with 
three friends was captioned “An Amazing Revelation” 
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backers are realized, repercussions will be felt in other 
fuels and in public utilities. When and if it becomes 
possible by this means to produce power in the home, 
transmission and distribution lines and ugly poles will 
tend to be eliminated. 

Refinements in nuclear power generation will tend to 
make that source of power competitive with conven- 
tional sources. 


Pre-fab homes mean 
new materials, techniques 


In home construction, the spotlight is on prefabs. 
The trend is for larger units to be prefabricated, and 
toward new factory-type materials. Factories are no 
longer doing a given job exactly as it was formerly 
done on the site. For example, factories use automatic 
gluing machines, which could not be used on the site. 
Stretched skin construction is another factory devel- 
opment. Some new homes have aluminum panels to 
which insulation and gypsum board have been bonded 
in the factory. The trend in the industry is to produce 
a panel that can be made only in a factory. 

Some companies are making panels of paper: a resin- 
impregnated, honeycomb panel which gives insulation 
and rigidity. 

The growth of plastics is an outstanding development 
in the building industry. Plastics have wide application 
there. They are used in processing other materials and 
to create new building materials. Of major importance 
is plastic glue or resin, creating a bond between dis- 
similar materials. 

A fiberglass - reinforced, translucent plastic sheet 
which can withstand great shocks is displacing glass 
in factory windows, is being used to cover carports and 
screen porches, and is manufactured into window awn- 
ings and other items. It is available in many colors. 

Asphalt tile, originally available in only black and 
red, is now obtainable in many colors and mixtures of 
colors and is made of plastic resins. Another useful 
plastic makes a sealing putty that does not dry out and 
retains elasticity. It, therefore, continues to perform 
its job in winter and summer, as window frames and 
glass contract and expand with the outside tempera- 
ture. Screens of plastic, instead of metal, are being 
made. 

Techniques are being developed to seal wood with 
synthetic resins. This technique will make wood harder, 
less porous, impervious to moisture. Such wood will be 
a completely new product, a low-cost material with 
strength. It is known in the trade as densified wood. 
The wood is not changed in appearance, but its weight 
is considerably increased, which is a disadvantage in 
some uses. Densified wood may find its best markets 
in industry, as in warehouse and factory floors, which 
get intensive use, and in patterns used by automobile 
manufacturers. 


Plastics are being stretched, 
molded, laminated, and tubed 


A plastic skin stretched in the factory over a wood 
or hardboard base is being used in home construction, 
for kitchen, bathroom, and living room. It may be 
washed with soap and water and is fairly inexpensive. 
A hard plastic laminate is being used for kitchen drain- 
board tops, furniture tops, bar tops, counter tops, and 
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This versatile shelter, the Gazebo, provides 400 square feet 
of area cover, and its uses may be “invented”’ by the owner. 
Made by Aluminum Company of America, its suggested 
purposes for the future are carport, poolside pavilion and 
summer house. Combination of several units could produce 
commuter station platform roofs or open air markets 


the like. Hotels find that it’s useful as dresser tops. 

Plastic sheets are being used in construction as vapor 
carriers, for example in the laying of concrete. Plastic 
pipe is being used experimentally on farms to carry 
cold water from the spring and for irrigation. It is 
cheaper than metal and does not corrode. 

A new plastic insulation is made of a chemically ac- 
tivated foam that hardens. It is put in place with a 
plastic glue. Used in building construction, plaster may 
be applied directly to it. 


Supersonic cooking stoves 
are among the output of new appliances 


Supersonic ranges to enable the housewife and the 
restaurant to cook by radio waves are definitely on 
the way. Prototypes have been around for some years. 
Manufacturers are planning a combination sink that 
will both wash and dry clothes as well as dishes. Com- 
bination washer-dryers in the laundry look for a bigger 
market whenever their cost is brought down suffi- 
ciently. A combination refrigerator-freezer with two 
doors is already here. Kitchen cabinets with refrig- 
erator drawers are a possibility in coming years. 


The packaging and containers industries 
are bursting their bounds 


All sorts of new developments may be seen in the 
packaging and container fields. There is, for instance, 
a new moisture-resistant, wax-impregnated paper prod- 
uct, useful for shipping fruits and vegetables, even 
when packed with ice. When this product is perfected 
it will tend to displace paper containers, which absorb 
moisture and lose strength. 

A stretchable paper has been devised for use in 
multi-wall bags. The new paper will break much less 
easily than the product now used in shipping such 
things as animal feeds, cement, and other items. The 
problem now is to get its cost down. 
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A light, strong, moisture-proof foamed plastic prod- 
uct has been developed to take the place of corrugated 
paper in shipping containers. 

Combinations of paper and plastic are being devel- 
oped. A polyethylene-lined paper package will keep its 
contents dry even under water for a week. Such com- 
binations are made either by lamination or extrusion. 

Nylon and dacron thread fibers in the form of scrim 
are being used between two sheets of paper to produce 
a stronger product. Made of such material, a paper 
towel need not be discarded just because it is wet. 
Picnic table cloths, hospital sheets, nurses’, doctors’, 
and dentists’ gowns and the like may be made of paper 
and thrown away when soiled. Scrim also makes 
stronger wrapping paper. 

Both at the retail and wholesale level more and more 
things are being packaged, making new markets for 
plastics and other containers. The growth of self-ser- 
vice in supermarkets calls for more transparent pack- 
aging. 

Even lumber is being wrapped in polyethylene. 

Aluminum foil is finding an increasing market for 
packaging. The glass industry is constantly working 
to make glass containers lighter and stronger. Metal 
cans are seeking new markets. The Coca Cola Com- 
pany is experimenting with them. 


Electronic data processing 
is becoming a “rentable commodity”’ 


Electronic business computer manufacturers are 
achieving significant strides in developing equipment to 
make integrated data processing available to more bus- 
inesses, large and small, throughout the nation. Re- 
cently announced developments include establishment 
of rental computer centers, development of intermedi- 
ate specialized business machines compatible with high- 
speed computers for integrated data processing, and 
automatic programing. 

In the next few years centers renting computer time 
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Thomas A. Edison with his “phonograph or speaking ma. 
chine,” which he patented in 1878 


may be as familiar in large cities as Western Union 
offices. Users of data-center facilities will have to de- 
velop their own programs and run the work themselves, 
thus assuring confidentiality. 

The industry also visualizes a direct-line connection 
to the data center, which may be leased by the user on 
an hourly basis, serving both as input and output mech- 
anism. Advantages claimed for the data centers are: 
handling peak loads beyond the capacity of a cus- 
tomer’s own data processing facilities; easing the prob- 
lems of a company converting from a manual or punch- 
card system to computer operation; offering high-speed 
facilities to companies whose processing requirements 
are less than a full shift; training data-processing 
teams and perfecting programs. 


More and still more 
bookkeeping machines 


Business-machine makers also are concentrating on 
developing general-purpose automatic bookkeeping and 
accounting machines to fill the middle ground between 
conventional machines and high-speed electronic data- 
processing equipment. These machines will incorporate 
many features of the electronic computer, including 
memory storage, a program panel, and high-speed 
printout. Also, as a by-product of regular operations, 
the machines will produce punch tape or punch cards 
for use as input to a computing center. 

Under development are printing-punch units and 
code punches to produce input media for different codes 
and computers. In effect they will extend the capacity 
of standard punch cards or punch tape codes to utilize 
more fully the high speeds now available in computers 
and printers. 

Already developed are automatic programing sys- 
tems for many of the standard routine business oper- 
ations. 


The instruments industry is probably 
the fastest-growing today 


Instruments of various kinds—for manufacturing and 
research use and as components in aircraft, missiles and 
navigation systems—are probably the fastest growing 
segment of U. S. industry. Sales are expected to triple 
every 10 years. Most of the laboratory and industrial 
instruments in use today have been developed since 
World War II and about half of them did not exist a 
decade ago. 

Many of the high standards of quality and uniform- 
ity demanded today depend on instruments. Instrument 
sales in general grow along with new plant and equip- 
ment investment. A significant proportion of present 
industrial equipment is obsolete, and to modernize such 
facilities would cost an estimated $95-billion. 

Process instrumentation depends upon the extent to 
which a process is adaptable to control and the de- 
gree to which instrumentation is economically feasible. 
From the technical standpoint, instrument makers are 
solving more and more processing problems. From the 
economic standpoint, rising costs and competition are 
working to bring about increased, automation. 

For greater efficiency, instrument makers are merg- 
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ing and consolidating. The number seeking outside fi- 
nancial aid is growing. One mutual investment fund 
confines itself to the “automation industry.” As more 
mergers and consolidations are effected, additional cap- 
ital will be required to meet the ever-growing demand 
for instruments and expand production capacity. Short- 
term working capital will be needed to finance develop- 
mental costs and production. All this points to in- 
creasing dependence of the instrument industry on 
banks and investment institutions. 


And telephone advances point 
to still more growth 


One instrument everyone uses is the telephone. 
Changes are coming in methods and materials through- 
out the communications industry. In coming years the 
size and shape of the home and office telephone will be 
different. It will be a one-piece instrument, more con- 
venient to use. Instead of the ring you hear today, a 
gentler sound will call you to the phone, musical in 
tone. You will “dial” by pushing buttons, one for each 
letter or number. For numbers most often used you will 
be able to call by pushing a single button, instead of 
seven or more. Advances will make “hands free” and 
“loud speaking” phones less costly to provide. Phoning 
will be pleasanter and more convenient. 

The time is coming when businessmen will be able 
to transmit financial and statistical information over 
the long-distance phone, not by voice but automatically. 
A phone attachment will transmit figures more rapidly 
than can be done by voice and with less chance of error. 

The Bell System is also working to improve its be- 
hind-the-scenes services to phone users. Although it 
may still be some years off, the telephone system will 
make use of reflected radio beams for long-distance 
customers. The beams will be reflected from ionized 
atmosphere layers. A great part of long-distance calls 
may be carried by: ‘controlled bouncing” from arti- 
ficial satellites or from the moon or nearby planets. 

“Wave guides,” built like metal pipe, will make it 
possible to multiply many fold the millions of phone 
conversations taking place daily. Also new develop- 
ments will make it possible to increase the traffic on 
existing phone circuits. 

Banks will benefit from the long-distance transmis- 
sion of pictures by “slow scan” methods, which will 
make possible the verification of signatures on checks 
and other documents 2nd the conveying of other infor- 
mation pictorially. 

In remote areas the solar battery will bring power 
for communications operations. 

Switching of phone conversations will be done by 
transistors and diodes, which have made their public 
debut since the war. They are available already for this 
function, and are so used by the military; but they are 
still too costly for ordinary civilian use. 

By 1969 it should be possible to “dial” any number 
in the U. S. and in many foreign countries without 
talking to an operator, thus both speeding up and cut- 
ting the cost of such phone service. 

All this will give us more reliable and cheaper phone 
service, but it will take lots of money for development 
and purchase of equipment. It is not simply a question 
of knowing how. It is a question of amortizing present 
equipment, which may continue to be serviceable for 
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Thin strands of the new “wonder” plastic, polypropylene, 

are being made from propylene, a refinery gas, at the Esso 

Research Center. Potential uses as a product include fibers 

(monofilaments) for ropes, bottles, toys, furniture webbing 
and plastic pipes 


another generation. Dial telephones were a practical- 
ity half a century ago, but did not get into general 
use until the 1930s. There was not much inducement 
to make the change when operators could be hired at 
25 cents and even less per hour. 


Metallurgical developments mean 
changes in many industries 


Right at our door appears a new copper product 
with all sorts of wonderful possibilities: inflatable, 
light-wall, seamless copper tubing produced by Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., under the name, “strubing.” The tubing, 
technically classified as cold rolled, is said to be a more 
economical means of producing thin-wall tubing in 
thicknesses not otherwise available or available only 
at higher cost. It promises major innovations in such 
diverse industries as construction, communications, 
rockets and missiles, general manufacturing, and power 
distribution. 

Passed through a rolling mill, the base tube emerges 
in ribbon form, elongated and thinner, but with its 
inside diameter unchanged. The ribbon is shipped on 
reels and then inflated with compressed air at the 
point of use. In some cases it may be inflated by using 
tap-water pressure. The tubing may be made smaller 
in diameter than a pencil lead or large enough for a 
man to walk through. The plumbing and tubing for an 
8-room house may be shipped in no more space than 
required by a crate of oranges. Instead of multiple 
tubing coils in an air conditioner, the new product, 
stamped on a panel and then inflated, will materially 
cut costs. The possibilities are manifold. 

Explosive forging has possibilities of very marked 
reductions in capital expenditures in the metallurgical 
field. A carefully measured amount of explosive is put 
into a portable die with a measured blank of the nec- 
essary material. The blank, because of the explosion, 
is filled out to the shape of the die without the use of 
manual presses. 

Castability of tungsten now makes possible the use 
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of extremely high temperature properties in cast form, 
a boon to the missile industry. It also has possibilities 
in jet motors, glass production, and research. Previ- 
ously the extreme hardness and brittleness of tungsten 
prevented the new uses now opening up. 

The sandwich rolling of wide steel sheets, now 
achieved, make possible for the first time the rolling 
of very thin, wide sheets of uniform thinness without 
breaks. 

Availability of plastic linings for refractory furnaces 
and ladle linings in the steel industry will mean mate- 
rial savings in maintenance costs of these items. 

The recent introduction of new steel compositions 
for heat-resisting applications simplifies the use of steel 
in the development of space travel, where high tem- 
peratures are generated by friction of the atmosphere. 

Research and development by aluminum and mag- 
nesium companies point to great growth in the use of 


these light metals in the years ahead. In the case of 


aluminum, the increased applications of the metal in 
the past will be expanded, especially in residential con- 
struction, automobiles, highways (for bridges and rail- 
ings), packaging and the electrical industry. Industry 
observers see untold opportunities ahead. 

About half of the magnesium produced now goes 
into military uses, where new applications are seen in 
lightweight jeeps, airborne equipment, and missiles. 
Great promise is seen by the industry in civilian de- 
mand. Successful engineering indicates that many times 
the present volume will be consumed in automobiles. 
Other uses will be in luggage, material-handling equip- 
ment, ladders, welding rods, water heaters, electronic 
parts, and printing trade uses. New high-temperature 
alloys, the metal’s light weight and excellent machine- 
ability are making for steady increase in the use of 
magnesium. 


Transocean pipelines are coming 

Taking a long look ahead, Petrolewm Engineer fore- 
sees in the shape of things to come submarine pipelines 
from North America to Europe carrying solids as well 
as fluids; wells drilled to a depth of 50,000 feet with 
rocket or nuclear fuel; oil refineries replaced by petro- 
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Henry Ford in his first horseless carriage, built in 1892 


chemical plants completely automated; subsurface 
cracking of crude oil by atomic energy to produce gas; 
and pipelines suspended in air from one substation to 
another by a nuclear magnetic field. 

Various advances are to be noted in the field of clec- 
trical equipment. New semi-conductor devices such as 
transistors have applications in rectifiers, amplifiers, 
and switches. The use of aluminum in squirrel-cage 
induction motors is simplifying their production. Grain- 
oriented silicon sheet has already improved the per- 
formance of transformers of all sizes and of large gen- 
erators and motors. Improved insulation materials are 
reducing the size of equipment, enabling it to run 
hotter and longer. 

The aircar, being built by Curtiss-Wright, doubtless 
has many “bugs” in it, but its backers hope it will 
have certain military and other uses. The automobile 
industry is turning increasingly to the use of alumi- 
num and plastics in car manufacture. Plastics reduce 
by about two-thirds the amount of tooling needed to 
turn out a new model. Plastic bodies, as in the case of 
the Corvette, are durable and easy to repair. They will 
avoid the corrosion to which metal bodies are subjected 
by sea air along the shore. Chrysler will use dipping 
and spraying of metal bodies in its 1960 models to 
prevent rusting. Throughout the industry there is a 
strong trend toward unitized car bodies, such as Ram- 
bler has had for some years. 

Rustproof, lighter-weight aluminum hopper cars on 
the railroads will be increasingly used. In piggy-back- 
ing a new idea has made its appearance in 35’ x 8’ x 8’ 
aluminum containers, which can be stacked in the holds 
of ships. The Atlantic Steamship Corporation is using 
them now in trade with Puerto Rico, carrying down 
frozen vegetables and fruits and bringing back fresh 
pineapples and tomatoes. The containers cut distribu- 
tion costs materially, and their use in truck and air 
transport as well as rail and ship transport will grow. 

On, the railroads gas turbines for locomotives on 
long, hard hauls will be increasingly used. In aircraft 
the next advance will be the turbo fan for jet planes. It 
will permit short take-offs and landings. Efficiency will 
be improved. 


Curtiss-Wright’s 4-passenger 300-horsepower Air-Car will 
travel over land or water at a height of six to 12 inches 
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A Growing Country 


with Growing Pains 


HERBERT BRATTER 


INCE World War II, and in good part because of 
S that conflict, ours has been a growing economy. 
Our national population has advanced in numbers, 
in productivity, and in wealth. We are bigger and 
stronger than we were. But the growth has not been 
even across the board. It has not been even across 
the map. Our purpose here is to indicate some of the 
areas of greatest growth. 
There are all sorts of ways of measuring the econ- 
omy. In general, population and economic power move 


Population—Past, Present, and Future 
The regional figures for the years 1940, 1955, and 1970 
were prepared by the U. S. Census Bureau. Both high and 
low estimates for 1970 are included and reflect differences 
in assumptions on migration, fertility, and mortality. 


Million Million 


North South 


Central 


West 


October 1959 


in the same direction in this country. Apart from pop- 
ulation, as good a general economic indicator as can 
be found is personal income. Everything we produce 
is produced by or under the supervision of persons. 
Any changes in our national product are reflected in 
personal incomes. In the paragraphs and tables below 
we take a look at some of the regional and industrial 
differences in our growth as reflected in statistics on 
population and income. 


Population Growth 


In civilian population the six fastest growing states 
during the years 1950-58 and their respective percent- 
age growths have been: 

Nevada 64.0% 

Florida 59.3% Delaware 40.2% 

Alaska 54.0% California 34.7% 
These increases compare with 14.6% for the conti- 
nental U. S. as a whole. Since 1950 the biggest per- 
centage growths have been in the Pacific and Mountain 
states, the South Atlantic, and the East North Central 
regions. 

Within regions the growth rates of different states 
vary, sometimes considerably. In the New England 
region, for example, Connecticut’s population, increased 
by some 15% while Vermont’s declined about 2%. On 
the West Coast, California’s population increased al- 
most twice as much as that of Washington and Ore- 
gon, percentagewise. In the South Atlantic region 
Florida’s growth of 59.3% compares with a drop of 
almost 2% in West Virginia and an increase of only 
10.2% in Georgia. 

Viewing the country as composed of four big regions, 
the biggest percentage population growth since 1950 
has been in the West and North Central parts. There 
has been the least growth in the Northeast. What may 
occur during the next 10 years in these four regions 
is suggested by the accompanying chart. The “high” 
and “low” figures were derived by using different 
basic assumptions and may be considered to represent 
a possible range. Although these projections are sub- 
ject to relatively large errors, it would still be safe to 
assume that they reflect the direction if not the precise 
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magnitude of future changes in the U. S. population. 

Since Horace Greeley’s day and long before, the pre- 
vailing population movement has been in accordance 
with the slogan, “Go West, young man.” Decade by 
decade and year by year the center of population has 
moved westward along the 39th parallel and is now 
somewhere in Illinois. 

Population growth comes about through two causes: 
births (the excess of births over deaths) and migra- 
tion. In the six states showing the greatest percentage 
growth in civilian population between 1950 and 1958 
it is interesting to note that in each case immigration 
was a bigger factor than natural growth, as the fol- 
lowing data, available only for the years 1950-57, show: 


Natural growth Immigration (net) 
State 
Nevada 
Florida 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Delaware 
California 


Two chief causes have stimulated immigration: in- 
dustrial development and climatic considerations. 
Florida and California long have been the goals of per- 
sons in retirement. Arizona, Nevada, and California for 
reasons of climate also have been very attractive to 
the aircraft, electronics, and other industries. Florida 
also has attracted industry. 

In the 1950-57 years, 23 of the present 50 states 
gained population by migration and the remaining 27 
lost. Among heavy losers through migration were 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and 


Per Capita Bank Deposits 
(December 31, 1958) 


Demand and time deposits of individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions reported by the Comptroller of the Currency. 


AMOUNT 


$904.01 
900.28 
889.29 
882.65 
874.48 
836.20 
827.13 
817.26 
803.55 
790.10 
773.11 
740.88 
739.87 
725.24 
673.89 
662.48 
636.92 
588.90 
587.10 
550.44 
547.33 
520.02 
491.75 
452.10 
420.10 
320.24 


AMOUNT 


1,188.59 
1,099.15 
1,059.13 
1,045.29 
992.43 
981.72 
968.46 
967.86 
964.57 
957.10 
941.04 
929.25 
917.41 
916.29 


Alaska 
Hawaii 


How 20 Cities Have Fared 
First Half of 1959 v. First Half of 1954 


Percentage change —_——_-___ 
Building 
Permit 
Clearings Values 
—8.2 26.3 558.5 
48.3 23.5 2.5 
72.6 
5.7 
—2.5 
50.0 
32.4 
41.9 
—8.8 
—41.5 
19.7 
92.4 
7.6 
—4.8 
26.9 
—0.2 
68.6 
111.4 
81.5 


Employ- Cost of Business Bank 
ment ivi Failures 
4.2 
-1.5 
New York —2.0 
Philadelphia... .. 0.7 
Baltimore 10.1 
New Orleans. .... 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago. ........ 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 
Kansas City. .... 
Houston 
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Los Angeles 
San Francisco... . 
Seattle 
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* Manufacturing only 

+ Not available 

Based on data from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 


West Virginia. In addition there was substantial mi- 
gration from Puerto Rico to the continental U. S. and 
a small migration from Samoa. 

Puerto Rico experienced significant industrialization 
accompanied by a heavy emigration between 1950 and 
1957. But Puerto Rico is conspicuous for its high birth 
rate; so, while 391,000 were emigrating, births ex- 
ceeded deaths by 462,000. 

Since population and economic activity generally 
move in the same direction, growth of one means 
growth of the other. Retired persons of course are not 
producers, but their spending is an economic stimulus. 


Income Changes Vary by Regions 


While the behavior of the United States economy as 
a whole is traced in the global statistics regularly 
issuing from Government agencies, not all geographic 
sectors or all economic segments are moving in the 
same direction or at the same pace in any given period. 
This is evidenced by the latest Commerce Department 
report on regional changes in consumer incomes from 
1957 to 1958, a period characterized by recession and 
recovery. As reported in the Survey of Current Busi- 
mess for August, there were marked regional differ- 
ences. 

In the Southeast consumer incomes increased from 
1957 to 1958 by $2-billion. In the Far West, Mideast, 
Plains, and Southwest the current-dollar purchasing 
power of individuals climbed by from $1-billion to $2- 
billion in the several regions. Considerably smaller in- 
creases were experienced in New England and the 
Rocky Mountain regions, while in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, where the recession hit hardest, personal income 
in the aggregate declined by $550,000,000. 

For companies interested in growing markets a closer 
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jook at the states within a region is advisable. Im- 
portant progress in personal incomes was chalked up 
by California, New York, Florida, Texas, and 10 other 
states. Recovery from the recession of course did not 
come simultaneously in all states nor in the same de- 
gree, for in every state personal incomes are derived 
from activities in diverse fields; industrial, agricultural, 
and other. Even state figures, therefore, are not pre- 
cise enough for some uses. 

Better perspective, according to the Commerce De- 
partment, is afforded by watching percentage changes 
of state and regional personal income totals. In the 
nonindustrialized regions comprising 32 states the per- 
centage growth in personal income from 1957 to 1958 
was more than double that for the nation as a whole. 
Among individual states, sharpest relative improve- 
ments were in the smaller and less industrialized ones, 
such as North Dakota, New Mexico, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Arizona, and Florida. Farm income was the main 
explanation of the improvement in some of these states; 


Population and Income Growth by States 


Per Capita 
Income 
(dollars) 


Personal Income 
(millions of dollars) 


Population 
(thousands) 


Stale 1954 1958 1954 1958 1954 1958 


3,211 | $3,258 
1,140 
1,766 
14,337 
1,711 
2,316 


$4,364 {$1,072 |$1,359 
2,203 | 1,611 | 1,932 
2,168 | 1,008 | 1,228 
36,692 | 2,187 | 2.559 
3,503 | 1,694 
2'371 


825 2,183 
906 


454 


Maine... . 
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general economic development in others. But 1957-58 
was a year of income decline in Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Reduced to a per capita basis, personal income in 
the country as a whole increased from $2,043 to $2,057, 
but when allowance is made for price increases, real 
per capita income was a little less in 1958 than in 1957. 
Here again, regional and state differences are noted. 
Average per capita incomes ranged from one-fifth to 
two-fifths above the national average in Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, New York, Nevada, 
California, and New Jersey. 


1950-1958 Changes 


The Commerce Department has calculated by states 
and regions the percentage changes in total personal 
income and per capita personal income for the years 
1950-1958. During those eight years total personal 
income showed the greatest percentage growth in Flor- 
ida, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, California, Colo- 
rado, and Delaware. On a per capita basis the fastest 
growth of personal income was achieved in New Mex- 
ico, Florida, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, and Vermont, in that order. 


1954-1958 Changes 


For each of the last five years the Commerce Depart- 
ment has published personal income and per capita 
income for each of the then 48 states and for Hawaii. 
Apart from summary state figures, the Department 
also breaks down personal income under about three 
dozen headings. It is now possible, therefore, to analyze 
the factors making for growth in any single state dur- 
ing any of the past several years. The three dozen 
headings include such activities as farms, anthracite 
mining, bituminous and other soft coal mining, con- 
tract construction, manufacturing, railroads, highway 
freight and warehousing, etc. Property income and 
transfer payments are separately itemized. 

With the exception of Alaska, you may see how your 
state has been. doing in comparison with other states 
during the period 1954-58 in respect to personal in- 
come from the accompanying table, which is based on 
the Survey of Current Business. For these two sepa- 
rate years the table shows population, personal income, 
and per capita income. 

If you are mainly concerned with farming, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and the like, you may see how 
personal incomes in your field of interest have increased 
in the nation as a whole between 1954 and 1958 in the 
accompanying table. 


Increase in Wages by Industry 


(millions of dollars) 
1954 1958 


$2,699 

3,393 
11,202 
65,948 
34,447 

8,043 
11,678 

5,881 
17,557 
31,805 


$2,847 

3,774 
13,969 
76,674 
43,060 
10,855 
13,348 

7,366 
23,722 
40,486 


Farms 

Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Transportation 

Communications and public utilities 
Services 

Government 
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443,010,040 


4 Exclusive of non-insured coml. & mut. sav. bks. 


2 Exclusive of non-insured coml. & mut. sav. bks. 


12.2 | 11,410,030! 26.¢ | 14,440,404 1 31.2 4,540,450 | 1 10.U 1 1 OU. 4 
2 Includes $224,236,000 for Del., Minn. & Oregon. 


11,412,921 | 27.9 | | 


United States Total. . 
® Latest available figures on a statewide basis. 


3 Includes $103,167,000 for Md., Minn. and Oregon. 
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A Look at Mortgage Financing 


and Its Future 


KURT F. FLEXNER 


Dr. FLEXNER is director of the Mortgage Finance De- 
partment, American Bankers Association, and is con- 
sidered an outstanding authority in this field. 


Who Finances Our Homes 


American housing inventory and in the mortgage 

debt. The Gross National Product rose from $285- 
billion in 1950 to $441-billion in 1958. This shows an 
increase of about 55%. During this period the real 
estate mortgage debt rose from $72-billion to $171- 
billion, or an increase of 135%, which indicates a rise 
in the mortgage debt equal to nearly two and one-half 
times, percentagewise, the increase in the Gross Na- 
tional Product. 

The figures on housing inventory are comparatively 
no less dramatic. In 1950 total housing units stood at 
about 46,000,000, including about 16,500,000 sub-stand- 
ard units as defined by the Bureau of the Census. In 
1956, the latest year for which such statistics are avail- 
able, our housing inventory rose to 55,500,000 units, 
with a decline in substandard housing from the 16,- 
500,000 figure in 1950 to 12,500,000 in 1956. This in- 
crease in housing units is much greater than the in- 
crease in population during this period. 

The mortgage debt has become the single largest 
private debt in the country and its size is over 60% 
of the volume of the Federal Government’s outstand- 
ing obligations. On the eve of World War II the ratio 
of real estate mortgage credit held by commercial 
banks, savings banks, insurance companies, and sav- 
ings and loan associations was barely 28% of their 
assets. At the end of 1958 this ratio rose to over 41%. 
The largest gain, of course, was made by the savings 
and loan associations, whose relative gains in the 
economy were due to the growth of mortgage credit. 

The commercial banks, which in 1949 owned 27.9% 
of all the outstanding residential mortgages held by 
financial institutions, held only 20.1% of these assets 
in 1957, which indicates a decline of 28% in eight years 
in their relative status in the field of real estate credit. 
This loss was somewhat uneven as Table I shows. In 
four states the total outstanding mortgage portfolio 
of the commercial banks declined by more than 50%. 
In 29 states the loss was between 25 and 50%, and in 
15 states it was less than 25%. In every state, how- 
ever, there was a loss. 

The savings and loan associations have made the 
biggest percentage as well as absolute gains. They 
hold the number one position in the field of mortgage 
finance today. It is difficult to forecast the direction 
that mortgage finance will take in the future—whether 


T= 1950s have seen a tremendous increase in the 
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Mortgage Financing Cost Rising 

Considering that soon the 1960 models of consumer 
goods will tempt the consumers’ dollars in competition 
with savings, and considering the tight money rates 
now prevailing and possible tighter ones to come, it ap- 
pears that mortgage funds will remain relatively 
scarce for awhile. This, of course, means that the cost 
of mortgage financing is rising and may not yet have 
reached its peak. 


commercial banks will recapture their lost position, ex- 
perience an even greater decline, or whether their rel- 
ative position will be stronger than it was in 1949 in 
the field of mortgage finance. 

It should be remembered that the country is growing 
by leaps and bounds and that the standard of living is 
rising continuously. The expected great demand for 
future housing will leave ample room for all the finan- 
cial institutions in the field of mortgage credit. It 
should also be remembered that today’s mortgage has 
made great progress as an instrument of finance. 
Amortization, high standards of property and personal 
appraisal, as well as great improvements in our finan- 
cial and supervisory system have made the residential 
mortgage an attractive and profitable investment. To 
this the fact may be added that general improvements 
in the structure of our economy have made the severe 
depressions and crises of the past less likely today. 

Government guaranteed or insured mortgages have 
become an important factor in housing. At the end of 
1958 over 50% of the dollar volume of residential mort- 
gages held by commercial banks was insured or guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. Nearly two-thirds 
of the mortgages held by the savings banks were Gov- 
ernment insured. About 45% of the residential mort- 
gages held by insurance companies were insured or 
guaranteed. Savings and loan associations, however, 
preferred conventional mortgages, and at the end of 
1958 only about 20% of their mortgage portfolio was 
insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Who Buys Our Homes 


For 1956 a survey of the United States Bureau of 
the Census shows that the median family income of 
mortgagors was in the neighborhood of between $6,000 
and $7,000. The great majority of homes were pur- 
chased at a price under $15,000, with a substantial per- 
centage of them under $10,000. The United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League in a recent study of 22 cities 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


responsiveness to public opin- 

ion, the first session of the 86th 
Congress might well be cited in 
textbooks on our democratic proc- 
esses of government. 

In January it came roaring in on 
what turned out to be a receding re- 
cession. The overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority considered that it 
was given a mandate. If money was 
the lubricant the economy needed, 
then Congress would provide it in 
bigger appropriations. 

Promptly, the Senate passed a 
whopping housing bill and an aid- 
to-airports bill, both well over the 
amounts that President Eisenhower 
asked for. For a while they looked 
like sure things. 

But it soon became evident that 
the atmosphere was changing, be- 
cause the House seemed to slow 
down and to become very delibera- 
tive about passing these measures. 
The first housing bill finally passed, 
was vetoed, and the veto was sus- 
tained. The House and Senate con- 
ferees could not agree on a fat air- 
ports bill, and so the current pro- 
gram was continued for two years. 

The second housing bill was also 
vetoed and the veto sustained. At 
this writing it is difficult to say 
what will be done about housing in 
the last minute rush of the windup 
of Congress. The community facil- 
ities and distressed areas bill, which 
at the beginning of the session any 
competent observer would have con- 
ceded, never made it. 

As spring advanced, it became 
clear that the recession was over, 
that the country was swinging into 
a great period of prosperity, and 
that the real problem was the threat 
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A Congressional Session 


Sensitive to Public Opinion 


of inflation. The President’s fight 
for “fiscal responsibility” in view of 
what inflation would do to the sav- 
ings and security of millions seemed 
to get over to the people. 

Certainly Congress became more 
cautious and sustained his vetoes. 
The President’s cohorts on, the Hill 
made the label “spender” one to be 
avoided. 

Even against the pressures of or- 
ganized labor, Congressmen listened 
to the growing concern of their con- 
stituents about labor abuses, as 
manifested in heretofore unheard of 
deluges of mail, and passed a 
“tough” labor bill. A bill such as 
the Landrum-Griffin act would have 
been, preposterous at the beginning 
of the session. 


Must be corrected .. . 


Concnnes approved increasing 
rates on savings bonds to 3%% 
but refused to remove the 44% 
ceiling on long-term government 
bonds. Commenting on this the 
President said at a subsequent press 
conference: 

“T think the very flat refusal to 
take care of the matter of our long- 
range financing is one of the most 
serious things that has happened to 
the United States in my time. 

“This is something that causes 
great concern, and it must be in 
some way or other corrected. We 
are having too much_ short-term 
financing, and all that paper is 
really money. This means it puts 
pressure on the interest rates and 
the cost of doing business, and is 
another inciting cause of inflation.” 


Interest Rate Ceiling 


The Administration is fighting 
hard, as part of its anti-inflation 
campaign, to make Government 
bonds competitive in money mar- 
kets so that it will not be obliged 
to resort to what is, in effect, mone- 
tizing the Federal debt with short- 
term borrowing. Congress is squarely 
on notice by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert B. Anderson of its re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

He said: 

“The responsibility for the con- 
sequences which could occur if the 
full proposal (savings and long-term 
bonds) is not enacted would have to 
rest with those who opposed it.” 


Three Important Measures 

At the beginning, the prognosis 
for banking legislation was defi- 
nitely not good, especially in view of 
what had happened to the Financial 
Institutions Bill. That situation 
changed, too, and under the able 
leadership of the chairmen of the 
two Banking and Currency commit- 
tees, Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia and Representative Brent 
Spence of Kentucky, three important 
banking bills were passed. They 
were the “vault cash’’ bill and the 
technical amendments and national 
bank bills. A merger bill passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House. 


Five Little Words 


The two “Brown bills” became law 
early in September after a last-min- 
ute flurry of excitement over five 
little words. The bills which Repre- 
sentative Paul Brown introduced 
called for technical amendments and 
liberalized the lending powers of 
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now get all the facts on 


SIMPLIFIED 
HARGE ACCOUNT 
BANKING 


newest credit transaction imprinter 


Charge account banking systems installation If you are considering charge account banking 
service for banks of any size in any community. or operating a charge account banking plan, 

it is extremely important to obtain the 

latest facts on how Dashew can help you to 
increase your profits. Find out how new 
Dashew developments will enable you to 
increase not only the number of credit card 

) Service Bureau Centers nationwide. holders but the number of merchants. 


Simplified equipment to eliminate writing, errors, 
and time. Dashew equipment is compatible with 
existing bookkeeping, tabulating and computer 
systems. 


Purchase and lease agreements. A packet of 


valuable charge account 
A reputation of successfully serving the nation’s banking material... plus 


largest banks. FREE 


The “Credit Card Merchant”, a merchant de- 
velopment and promotional program. 


Have you read the new concept 
of charge account banking? 


It is packed with practical data about all phases 
of charge account banking. It gives you the com- 
plete story of the remarkable new development 
by Dashew that makes Charge Account Banking 
feasible for banks of all sizes. 


The attached postage paid air mail post card 
will rush a FREE Copy of this Dashew book 
to you plus additional charge account bank- 
ing material for successful installations. 


BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 
5886 Smiley Drive, Culver City, California 
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Just set the Kodamatic Index dials on the Recordak Reliant and 
your film is indexed automatically as checks are microfilmed. 


RECORDAK AUTOMATED MICROFILMING AT WORK— 


Turn of dial indexes 
maalkes reference 


Hailed as one of the greatest advances in microfilm 
history, Kodamatic Indexing—an exclusive of the 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer—makes it much eas- 
ier to index films! Much easter to find any film image! 


No need for extensive sorting, or waiting until all 
items are assembled. Transit batches, for example, 
can be photographed at random and located readily 
on your films. 


Your microfilming efficiency is further increased 
by other automated features of the Recordak Reliant: 
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Automatic precision feeding handles up to 400 checks 
a minute ... saves film by even spacing . . . halts 
‘double feeding” of documents stuck together. 


Automatic cancelling or endorsing with accessory 
Recordak Endorser ends need for separate opera- 
tions and equipment. 


Free trial of Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
will let you judge how much you will gain with 
automated microfilming. Write today, Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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When you view microfilms in your Recordak Film Reader, Koda- 
matic Index lines lead you right to pictures you want in seconds. 


records automatically... 
faster, easier! 


See Recordak Reliant 
at 85th Annual Convention 
=RECORDRK American Bankers Association 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) October 25th—28th 


originator of modern microfilming ° ° ° 
—now in its 32nd year ; Miami Beach, Florida 


Booth 700, 701, 702 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
national banks. Their provisions 
were covered in some detail in last 
month’s issue of BANKING. 

There was no difficulty with the 
bills in the House and there was 
none in the Senate as far as the 
technical amendments bill was con- 
cerned. The trouble was with the 
phrase “in the form of notes,” which 
the House deleted from the provi- 
sions applicable to loans made by 
national banks secured by U. S. ob- 
ligations. The Senate amended the 
bill so that the same provision would 
apply to state member banks as to 
national banks. 

But the Senate amendment meant 
that the bill had to go back to the 
House for action at the last minute. 
No difficulties developed, but for a 
while there was concern. 

Senator Robertson stated the case 
for the Senate amendment to the 
lending powers bill. He said: 

“... [The bill, H.R. 8160] would 
amend an existing provision which 
makes the limit on loans to one 
borrower 25% of capital and sur- 
plus instead of 10%, if the loan is 
in the form of notes secured by U.S. 
obligations. The amendment would 
delete the words ‘in the form of 
notes,’ so that the obligations se- 
cured in this way would have the 
benefit of the 25% figure, instead 
of the usual 10%. 
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“The committee was reminded... 
that there was a comparable restric- 
tion on state member banks in sec- 
tion 11m of the Federal Reserve Act. 
In order to keep from creating an 
unnecessary and undesirable dis- 
crimination between national banks 
and state member banks, the com- 
mittee amended the bill so as to re- 
move the same phrase—‘in the form 
of notes’—from the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 


Tax Revision? 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is moving right along with 
its preparations for a comprehensive 
study of the possibilities of tax re- 
vision. This is of special interest to 
the American, Bankers Association 
in view of its support of the Mason 
bill, H.R. 7950, for a fairer system 
of taxing financial institutions. 

The Committee has scheduled 
more than 170 witnesses—professors 
and authorities in various fields of 
taxation—to participate in a series 
of public panel discussions to be 
held before the full committee be- 
ginning November 2 and continuing 
to December 4. The announcement 
stressed the point that the panel 
discussions are “exploratory in 
character” and that they will “ex- 
amine our Federal income tax laws 
in the light of the basic principles 
that should control an equitable 
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Better Late 
Than Never! 


broad-based tax system consistent 
with the needs of a growing ecop. 
omy.” 

Dr. Kurt F. Flexner of the A.B.A. 
staff, former New York University 
economist, is one of those invited to 
participate and to submit a paper, 
His panel of six academicians is set 
down for November 30 on the sub- 
ject, “Mutual Financial Companies,” 
which is the lead discussion under 
the general category of “Special 
Problems in Corporate Taxation.” 

Although Dr. Flexner is identified 
on the mimeographed committee 
schedule with the A.B.A., he was in- 
vited on the basis of his experience 
and qualifications to discuss his 
topic, and not on the basis of his 
affiliation with the A.B.A. The com- 
mittee took the trouble to make it 
clear that this applied to all its 
panel participants in this first step 
in its study. 

The A.B.A. and its allies, the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equal- 
ity, the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and the Roth Committee, 
will have an opportunity at the pub- 
lic hearings that Ways and Means 
will hold after it drafts a bill, to 
support the ideas they expressed on 
the Mason bill. The drafting of that 
committee bill will follow after the 
month of panel discussions. In sum- 
mary the procedure will be, first, to 
hear from the specialists, then draft 
a bill, hold public hearings, and act 
on a bill. 

The foreign branches of banks 
were included by Ways and Means 
in a bill, H.R. 5, to exempt business 
income from foreign sources as long 
as it is re-invested abroad. House 
action on the bill, however, will 
probably go over to next session. 


A.B.A. Takes 
Anti-inflation Steps 

There was a good reaction here to 
the announcement of the A.B.A.’s 
broad, long-range program to mobil- 
ize public opinion to combat infla- 
tion and promote economic growth. 
It was welcomed both by the White 
House and by Congressional leaders 
on Capitol Hill. 

President Eisenhower has a com- 
parable committee in the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability and 
Economic Growth, which is headed 
by Vice-president Nixon. On, Capitol 
Hill the Joint Economic Committee, 
of which Senator Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois is chairman, has been 
tackling this problem, too. 
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A Common Approach 
on Economic Growth 


Common to the approach of all 
three of the committees is the de- 
clared purpose that their programs 
shall accommodate and promote eco- 
nomic growth. This is significant 
because there are those who contend 
that economic growth needs a little 
inflation. 

Certainly that is not the belief of 
the Administration or the A.B.A. 
But the idea has been propounded 
by a number of economists before 
the Douglas Committee, although 
the committee itself has not made 
such a declaration. The committee 
is still in the process of conducting 
its inquiry and will not make any 
legislative recommendations until 
next session. 

Even before announcing their pro- 
gram, A.B.A. leaders conferred with 
W. Allen Wallis of the Nixon Cabi- 
net Committee at a conference in 
the White House. 

The A.B.A. program was unveiled 
at a press conference at the Hotel 
Willard, which is across 14th Street 
from the National Press Club. There 
President Lee P. Miller presented 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, chairman of 
the new committee, which will be 
known as the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation. 
Others facing the news reporters 
and financial writers were Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of the Economic 
Policy Commission, and John W. 
Remington, vice-president of the 
A.B.A. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who will 
head the A.B.A. staff for the new 
committee, explained details and af- 
terwards the two dozen-.or more 
writers asked questions. The press 
conference made it clear that it is 
incumbent upon bankers to convince 
the public that banks and bankers 
profit in no way from the high in- 
terest rates associated with a rising 
inflation; it was emphasized that 
they, too, lose by it. 


U.S. Financial Condition 


About the time that the A.B.A. 
came out with its anti-inflation pro- 
gram there was an interesting little 
back-tap on the investigation of the 
financial condition of the United 
States conducted during the 85th 
Congress by the Senate Finance 
Committee under Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, chairman. This 
was a 3-chapter analysis of the hear- 
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ings published by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

You may recall that the February 
issue of BANKING carried a review of 
a report on those hearings by Dr. 
James W. Ford, associate professor 
of economics at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The Ford report was a con- 
servative analysis. But, as BANK- 
ING reported, it was immediately 
withdrawn, probably for the very 
reason that it was conservative. The 
liberal Democrats would not permit 
the Ford report to pass as the only 
published “report” on the hearings 
coming out of the committee. 


Analysis Re-issued 


It is in the new publication, how- 
ever, as Chapter 1 of an “Analysis 
of Hearings,” and it has Senator 
Byrd’s endorsement as “an accurate 
and constructive analysis.” The an- 
alysis of the hearings that Senator 
Wallace E. Bennett of Utah made 
in a series of three speeches, cov- 
ered by BANKING, is also there. That, 
too, is conservative. 

But most of the “Analysis” was 
given over to Professor Seymour E. 
Harris of Harvard, to whom the 
label “conservative” would not nor- 
mally apply. Dr. Harris was invited 
to analyze the hearings by Senators 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico 
and Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma. 
The Senators were careful, however, 
to make this point in introducing 
the Harris chapter: 

“We do not submit this as a docu- 
mentation of our views. While we 
agree with much of it, there are 
conclusions in it with which we do 
not agree.” 

Dr. Harris was critical of the Ad- 
ministration, the Treasury, and the 
Federal Reserve. In his opening 
paragraph he said: 

.. The Government representa- 
tives emphasize especially the need 
of stability. They stress this point 
much more than the need of maxi- 
mum output, employment, and 
growth. In fact, they were prepared 
to impose a recession in order to be 
assured of stability. They empha- 
size especially the possibility of a 
creeping inflation becoming a gal- 
loping inflation. 

“It is not clear that this is a sus- 
tainable position.” 

He went on to show that, aside 
from the Korean War, the increase 
in prices averaged only about 1% 
over a period of 10 years. On, the 
other hand, he said, ‘In this same 


period output rose by 40%—not a 
bad record.” 

Dr. Harris devoted Part III of his 
analysis to “Failures of the Admin- 
istration.” In it he commented: 

“An excessive emphasis on infla- 
tion has, of course, resulted in re- 
duced emphasis on growth, and also 
on the Government doing what is 
required to serve the people.” 

Dr. Harris opposed incorporating 
the objective of price stability in 
the Employment Act of 1946. He 
said: 

not that price stability should 
not be an important objective of 
Government, but largely for stra- 
tegic reasons we should not make 
price stability an objective of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

“The point is that the Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve in par- 
ticular tend to put excessive empha- 
sis on price stability against other 
objectives of economic life. Hence 
with this provision in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, the Federal Re- 
serve would be encouraged in its ex- 
cessive fear of inflation, and its 
penchant for restrictive monetary 
policy.” 


Taxing Out-of-state Firms 

The A.B.A. is studying the lan- 
guage in the bill that Congress 
passed at the end of August to limit 
the power to states to tax out-of- 
state firms. The bill would grant 
tax immunity to an interstate firm 
if the company’s activities are con- 
fined to the solicitation of orders by 
a representative to be sent outside 
the state for approval or rejection, 
and which are filled by shipment or 
delivery from a point outside the 
state. 

What effect the bill will have on 
the making of loans or the purchase 
of mortgages in states other than 
where the principal office is located 
was not quite clear at this writing, 
particularly with respect to corre- 
spondent banks. 

Something that banks have wanted 
for a long time is a simpler method 
of computing assessments for their 
membership in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and a reduc- 
tion in their assessment. They may 
get both in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

The first step to that end was 
made in the final days of the first 
session. Three bills were introduced 
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Who has the latest word 
ON MORTGAGE FINANCING? 


Outstanding mortgage credit among the nation’s commercial banks 
now totals over $26-billion, and among the mutual savings banks 
more than $23-billion. Of these sums, approximately $19-billion is 
devoted to residential-type building in the case of the commercial 
banks, and over $21-billion of the mutuals’ totals. 
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... thanks to the A.B.A.’s Mortgage Department and 


its comprehensive coverage of the current building scene. 


Two factors—a rapidly expanding economy and a growing 
population—have helped to broaden the horizons of 
mortgage development for the commercial banker. The 
Mortgage Department has already completed two 
booklets dealing with this huge potential, one on interim 
financing, the other on mortgage investments and 


pension funds. 


The first of a series of regional workshops, designed to 
inform banks of mortgage developments in their areas, will 
be held in November. 


In addition, periodic mortgage bulletins will be issued 


by the Mortgage Department. 


Studies now under way include the topics of urban 
renewals and the secondary national market for 
conventional mortgages. These will be completed within 


the next year. 


Keeping bankers abreast of the mortgage finance scene 
is the primary aim of the A.B.A.’s Mortgage Department. 
As new information is made available, you'll read 

about it first in the pages of BANKING Magazine. 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


‘Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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remember, if a hold-up man 

ever comes into your bank: 
One, he is probably more nervous 
than you are; and, two, you can help 
the police while still safeguarding 
your own life. 

Bearing the first point in mind, 
try to appear cool and collected, 
whatever else you do. The hold-up 
man, already tense over the risk he 
is taking, can easily be triggered 
into a frenzy by any apparent ex- 
citement on your part. So, ridiculous 
as it may seem, it is your job not 
only to remain calm yourself but 
to keep him calm also. Only in this 
Way can you protect your own life 
as well as the lives of others. 

This is important even if you 
think that the hold-up man may 
not actually be armed, because you 
have no means of making certain. 


H= are two important facts to 


Calm Observation Is Vital 


As has happened in other cases, 
you might be successful in appre- 
hending the hold-up man, but the 
danger is always great, not only to 
you but to the people near you. On 
the other hand, you should not idly 
sit by while the hold-up man takes 
the money, for you can do several 
things that will be of great assist- 
ance to the police when they arrive. 
The most important of these is to 
get a good description. 

If you have ever had a passport 
picture taken, you were probably 
disappointed with the results. The 
photographer, however, deliberately 
used flat lighting, because—for iden- 
tification purposes — the specific 
physical details of your face are 
more important than the general 
impression that you make. This is 
the clue to the type of description 
you should give the police. Here are 
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The author, now a vice-president of 
the Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, was formerly 
a special agent of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, having been 
assigned at various times to the 
New Orleans, Houston, and New 
York field offices. Prior to that he 
was a newspaper writer and editor. 


the essentials they want: sex, 
height, weight, color of eyes and 
hair, approximate age, and any dis- 
tinguishing features that cannot be 
changed. 

Except in unusual cases, sex is 
easy to determine. Height can be 
judged by quickly observing the 
point reached by the hold-up man’s 
head as he stands in front of your 
window or against some other ob- 
ject in the bank. Then, as soon as 
he has left, mark this point with a 
pencil, so that you can tell the police 
exactly where it was. If you are 
working behind an open counter, 
notice where the deal plate comes 
on his clothing. 

Next, check the color of his hair 
and eyes. Unless they are unusual, 


A new protective 
device, the Mosler 
Photoguard, was 
unveiled to the 
public recently 
when the Bank for 
Savings in the City 
of New York was 
invaded by a hold- ~ 
up man. A teller, 
complying with a 
pencilled demand 
for $1,000, also 
pressed a_ button 
which started a 
moving picture 
camera. An en- 
largement of one 
of the 16mm 


this will not be difficult; but his age, 
weight, and build may pose more of 
a problem. Instead of trying to guess 
what they are, compare him men- 
tally with some one you know, a 
friend or a fellow worker, whom you 
can point out to the police later. In 
fact, do this with any part of the 
description that bothers you. 

Then study the man for any dis- 
tinguishing features. Is he slightly 
cross-eyed? Does he have a nervous 
twitch, moles, or scars? Is his hair 
line receding? Does he have a 
widow’s peak? Are the lobes of his 
ears shaped normally? 

The clothing of the hold-up man 
is relatively unimportant. When the 
police are conducting their initial 
search, it will help them to know 
what he is wearing. But if you find 
yourself becoming confused with too 
many details, remember that he will 
probably change his clothes within 
a few hours. He cannot change the 
specific features of his face. 


Watch His Hands 
Next, watch for anything that he 
may leave behind. For example, if 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


frames appears at the right (the film itself is sharp and clear). Within minutes, 
police and FBI had a “movie” record of the action 
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Fifty Million Prospects 


for Profit 


The official emblem of Christmas Club a Corporation is reproduced above. 


It is one of the best-known symbols on the American scene. In fact... 


Over Fifty Million Prospects Know It! 


Each year millions and millions of people—all prospects for the services 
of financial institutions—are re-acquainted with this emblem through the 
advertising of Christmas Club a Corporation. This advertising appears in 
newspapers, car cards, traveling displays, one-sheet posters, three-sheet 
posters, taxi posters, railway express trucks, roadside outdoor posters, out- 
door displays, radio and banking publications. 

These millions of people, many introduced to financial institutions for 
the first time by Christmas Club a Corporation, are prospects for all your 
services. They are your best source for profitable new business. 

When you offer Christmas Club service and display the famous emblem 


of Christmas Club a Corporation, you invite them through your doors. 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
he gives you a note, try to keep it. 
When the police arrest a possible 
suspect, the writing or fingerprints 
on the note may prove important in 
identifying him as the hold-up man. 
For the same reason, notice any 
spot where he places his hands, if 
he is not wearing gloves. The police 
will probably find hundreds of fin- 
gerprints in the vicinity of your 
window, and it will help them if 
they can narrow down the area by 
knowing where the hold-up man’s 
fingers touched. Unlike the detec- 


tives in many mystery stories, they 
cannot—except in unusual cases— 
name the criminal after finding a 
single print. But, once they have 
arrested a suspect, they may be able 
to use fingerprints to prove that he 
was in the bank. 


Witnesses Names 


Try also to remember what custo- 
mers may have been standing near 
him in line or might have noticed 
him. The police will want the names 
of these people in order to talk to 
them. 


Phoenix is now infinitely closer to New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles — thanks to the advent of jet 
air travel and non-stop plane connections.*@More 
and more businesses and individuals are finding 
Arizona not only a wonderful vacation spot — but 
also an ideal location for that new “Garden Type” 
plant facility or as a distribution center. ~@ If 
your plans — or those of your friends and good 
customers — include Arizona, we hope you will 
think of the Valley National Bank! 


Ca 


President 


The One Bank Serving ALL Arizona 


60 OFFICES 
Resources Over $14 Billion 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Then, after the hold-up man has 
left, do not discuss your descriptio 
with anybody else. Each time yo; 
repeat it, and each time you listen 
to what someone else thought he 
saw, the details will change. § 
instead of talking, write your de. 
scription down. In this way you can 
insure its accuracy. 

If you will do all this between the 
time that you first notice the hold-up 
man and the time that the police. 
man comes, you will have greatly 
increased the chances that the crim. 
inal will be arrested. On the other 
hand, you may cause injury to inno. 
cent people—unless you know what 
you are doing—by trying to grab 
the criminal yourself. So, in general, 
leave the actual capture of the hold. 
up man to the police. Given half a 
chance, they will probably catch 
him and see that he is sentenced to 
jail. But the half a chance must 
come from you—in the form of a 
good description and accurate infor. 
mation about the crime. 


Banks’ Share of 
Auto Loans Has 
Been Growing 


ERE’S a significant trend that 

was brought to our attention by 
the Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

According to the latest Federal 
Reserve figures, bank instalment 
credit lenders are doing a bigger- 
than-ever share of the business gen- 
erated—especially in the area of 
automobile finance. 

Sales finance companies have al- 
ways had the lion’s share of auto- 
motive loans—but the latest FR 
figures indicate that commercial 
banks are getting a much bigger 
bite out of what we all know is a 
growing pie. 

Here are the facts: As of the end 
of July, total commercial bank hold- 
ings of automobile paper amounted 
to $6,965,000,000. This share of the 
total of $15.780-billion outstanding 
represented an increase of $770,- 
000,000 during the preceding 12 
months. In contrast, the $7,063,- 
000,000 held by sales finance com- 
panies represented a gain of $268, 
000,000 during the same period. 
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Now “‘brighter’’ than ever!—even more dramatically 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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the latest 
advance 
in fully 
automatic 
Calculators 


New Friden Model SBT 
n by has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed to see! 


ssion 
ocia- 
leral 
ment 
EXCLUSIVE 
gen- a FULLY AUTOMATIC 
1 of MULTIPLICATION MULTIPLICATION 
. Touch one key after set- 
Flick of a key auto- z= 
> al- matically transfers po 
products from dials It’s in so 
FR to keyboard for fur- many ways—the Friden 
calculation, OF INDIVIDUAL EXTENSIONS performs more steps in 
is transfers individual exten- Operator merely sets a dial operator decisions than 
nultipli sions to storage dials, adds —in any of six positions — any other calculating 
r multiplication. or subtracts as required, and and machine automatically machine ever developed. 
end produces a grand total. rounds off fractional cents 
10ld- to the nearest full cent. 
nted 
the 
the, are one of the ways... 
es Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully 
63,- automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby Friden 
:0m- Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
268,- sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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New A.B.A. Study on “Agriculturally Trained Men in Banking” 


AS farm businesses become larger 
and need more credit, an in- 
creasingly higher quality of farm 
financial management becomes a 
necessity. The Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has sought the answers to 
a number of questions concerning 
Agriculturally Trained Men in Bank- 
ing in a booklet so titled. 

It seeks to answer such questions 
as: To what extent do some 1,000 
agriculturally trained men in banks 
meet the qualifications needed to be 
of maximum service to their com- 
munities ? How could they have been 
better prepared? What on-the-job 
training is needed? Have they im- 
proved the management succession 
problems in their banks? How would 
they like to improve their methods 
of operations? What do their efforts 
mean to their communities? 


Based on Recent Survey 


To help bankers with the answers 
to these and other questions, agri- 
cultural representatives from diverse 
types of banks, including country 
and city, responded to a detailed 
questionnaire from the A.B.A. This 
publication is based, in large part, 
on that survey. 

In responding to the inquiry, more 
agricultural representatives men- 
tioned farm-related experiences than 
mentioned farming as a part of their 
background when hired. ‘“Appar- 
ently,” says the new booklet, “they 
valued these experiences highly.” 

It was found that, by and large, 
farm men in banks are well edu- 
cated. Seven out of every eight of 
them had one year or more of col- 
lege, and nearly three-fourths were 
college graduates. “Size of bank 
appeared to be unrelated to the pro- 
portion who were college gradu- 
ates.” 

The banks’ farm men felt their 
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Frontispiece of the new study 


educational training, agriculturally, 
was adequate, but recognized a need 
for more training in bank operations 
—hoth educationally and on the job. 
This belief prevailed among men 
from banks of all size groups. 

Two trends—one agricultural and 
one banking—suggest the need for 
more agriculturally trained men in 
banks, the booklet points out. “As 
already suggested, the quality of 
farm financial services needed has 
increased sharply. The reasons are 
well known. Larger farms, more off- 
farm production outlays, and greater 
capital investments make farming 
a real business with characteristics 
peculiar to biological production en- 
terprises. Well trained men are 
needed to serve these businesses. 


This department is edited by 
MARY B. LEACH of BANKING’Ss staff. 


“During the last two decades, the 
average farm credit volume per bank 
quadrupled. As outstandings per 
bank generally increased, additional 
banks obtained enough farm busi- 
ness to justify a farm credit man,” 

Management of farms held in 
trust has become a large part of 
the work of the agriculturally 
trained banker. About one-third of 
the agriculturally trained men in 
the survey were “with banks which 
managed farms in trust, and one- 
fifth of the farm representatives 
were responsible for farm manage- 
ment or farm trust work.” 

It was found that, salarywise, ag- 
ricultural representatives were well 
paid, with compensation exceeding 
the average for all officers of all 
banks up to $5-billion size. 

The bank-farm men felt their 
farm programs “meant more com- 
mercial bank business, more depos- 
its, new credit accounts, sounder 
credit portfolios, and more trust 
business.” 

Chairman of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission which conducted 
the survey and prepared the new 
booklet is Harry W. Schaller, presi- 
dent of The Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

A copy of the booklet is being 
mailed on October 1 to every A.B.A. 
member bank, and additional copies 
are available at 50 cents each from 
the Printing Department, A.B.A, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, 
N. 


Exemption of Cooperatives 
Opposed by U.S. Chamber 


proposed in Congress 
would, in effect, exempt farm 
cooperatives from the antitrust laws 
to the detriment of consumers, com- 
peting cooperatives, other businesses 
and even farmers themselves, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States advised a Senate Agriculture 
Subcommittee before adjournment. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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A banker makes a decision 


a financial leader first, your banker is likewise a man of community affairs 


MPIRING a close one on Satur- 
day helps many a banker 
make wiser decisions on Monday. 
That’s because taking part in 
things close to the community’s 
heart is a sure way for a banker 
to better know the people and 
their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have 
both the understanding and the 
insight to evaluate an individual’s 
financial problem, counsel local 
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businessmen, work wisely and 
profitably. 

In a nutshell, a banker has to 
be a civic doer as well as a finan- 
cial counsellor. By taking on com- 
munity responsibility and learn- 
ing what makes his neighbors 
tick, a banker makes his bank 
more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s 
usefulness that makes commer- 
cial banking so important to the 


nation’s economy and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Appraisal of Agriculture's Future Needs 


Agricultural Credit Conference Speakers to 
Cover Wide Range of Topics of Current Interest 


DDRESSES, panels, and discussion 
A groups at the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference, 
which is expected to attract 750 
bankers from all sections of the 
country to Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, cover a wide range 
of important subjects of current in- 
terest to the managers of banks 
serving rural communities as well 
as to city bankers with correspond- 
ent relationships. While much in- 
terest focuses on the address to be 
made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson at a conference 
dinner session on Monday evening, 
the program for working sessions 
includes formal addresses by some 
of the nation’s outstanding figures 
in the fields of agricultural eco- 
nomics, education, marketing, and 
finance. 

The complete program for the 2- 
day meeting to be held at the Neth- 
erland Hilton Hotel was announced 
by Harry W. Schaller, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
and president of the Citizens First 
National Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
In addition to the address by Sec- 
retary Benson, of outstanding in- 
terest will be the appearance at the 
closing luncheon on Tuesday of Rob- 
ert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Opening Session Speakers 


The opening session on Monday 
morning will consist of addresses by 
Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; R. I. Nowell, vice-president 
and economist, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City; M. R. Young, 
president, the First National Bank 
in Dodge City, Kan.; Jervis J. Babb, 
chairman, Area Development Com- 
mittee, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York City. 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
Los Angeles, will speak on “Bank 
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At left, 


John H. Crocker 


At right, 


Ezra Taft Benson 


Policies for Agricultural Lending” 
to open the afternoon session, which 
will be devoted to a series of “bull 
sessions” in which the bankers will 
participate. 


Benson Is Dinner Speaker 


The dinner at which Secretary 
Benson will speak will be at 6:30 
o’clock. 

On Tuesday morning the bankers 
will hear addresses by Dr. Harold 
G. Halcrow, head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; Dr. Herrell 
De Graff, Babcock Professor of Food 
Economics, Cornell University Grad- 
uate School of Nutrition, Ithaca; 
and then a panel on correspondent 
banking of which J. C. Rogers of 
the First National Bank, Leesburg, 
Fla., will be the moderator. Panel- 
ists include J. W. Bellamy, president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Wayne A. Corpening, 
manager, agricultural department, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; O. “Dooley” 
Dawson, vice-president and manager, 
agricultural department, Bank of 
the Southwest, Houston; and R. J. 
Solomon, assistant vice-president 
and farm department manager, Cit- 
izens National Bank, Macomb, IIl. 

The conference will adjourn on 
Tuesday afternoon, following a 
12:30 luncheon to be addressed by 
Mr. Liebenow. 


The program for the two days 
follows: 


Morning Session 

Monday, November 9, 9:15 A.M. 

Presiding, John H. Crocker, chair- 
man of the board and president, 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Ill. 

Address by Carl A. Bimson. 

“The Nation’s Economic Philoso- 
phy” by R. I. Nowell. 

“Rural Credit Unions’ by M. R. 
Young. 

“Area Development” by Jervis J. 
Babb. 


Afternoon Session 
2 P.M. 

Presiding, Royal L. Mullins, presi- 
dent, The Wolfe City National Bank, 
Wolfe City, Tex. 

“Bank Policies for Agricultural 
Lending”’ by Jesse W. Tapp. 


“Bull Sessions” 
Pt. 


THEME: “Meeting Agriculture’s 
Credit Demands” 


Coordinator, Dr. Aubrey J. Brown, 
head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Discussion leaders: Lewis 
H. Clausen, vice-president and as- 
sistant trust officer, The Champaign 
(Ill.) National Bank; Robert A. 
Feller, cashier, The First National 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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How do America’s leading banks 
invest their ad money? 


EADING U.S. BANKERS have discovered a direct 
L route to the men who place the nation’s major 
bank accounts. 

With this discovery, their advertising expendi- 
tures have formed a pattern: 

today, American bankers invest more advertis- 

ing money in TIME than in any other magazine. 


People most important to the banking industry 

—executives, financial editors and analysts, read 
TIME. These are the people who determine which 
bank will get what accounts. In addition to the 
institutional accounts they influence, they have 
larger personal assets than any other group of 
their size in the world. 
Bankers, themselves (including your present and 
prospective correspondents) are regular read- 
ers of TIME. So, too, are college men who are the 
banks best future customers and prospective 
employees. 

Here are some of the leading banks that have 
run campaigns in TIME with very happy results: 


Bank of America National Trust and Sav- 
ings Associations Bankers Trust Company 
Chase Manhattan Bank + Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. + First 
National Bank of Chicago + The First 
National City Bank of New York +» Na- 
tional State Bank of Newark. 


TIME—THE FIRST CHOICE OF BANK ADVERTISERS—AND OF THEIR BEST CUSTOMERS 
October 1959 
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Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


42 
77 
24 
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SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES BANKS 


Bank Count and Totals—June, 1959 
Compiled by Polk’s Bank Directory, Nashville, Tennessee 
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359 117 
187 150 
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1,102,825,904 
1,131,826,259 

22,257,806,984 
1,844,690,382 
4,601,874,332 

756,506,043 
1,468,202,531 
4,574,767,585 
2,657,201,197 

637,439,499 

608,090,455 

16,322,089,865 
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10,764,400,006 
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1,192,072,996 


188,114,359 
13,674,704 
87,340,418 
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1,603,105,833 

162,683,084 

451,921,764 
95,068,463 

109,019,050 

372,176,045 

275,124,512 
59,760,911 
44,602,798 

1,415,859,288 

387,313,002 

294,015,547 

218,026,759 

212,182,012 

241,522,169 

119,007,591 
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Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
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400 


25 


168 


24 
842 128 
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1 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
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Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U. S. Dependencies 
American Samoa 
Canal Zone 
Island of Guam 
Mariana Islands 
Virgin Islands 

Totals 
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5,165 70 


14,055 9,515 


June 1958 
June 1955 
*June 1950 
*June 1945 
*June 1940 


4,604 4,197 


$269,87 4,427,913 
$182,256,364,631 
$163,313,733,00 
$ 80,750,428,2%: 


14,725 3,886 __$152,319,028,000 $ 10,455,584,000 


1,544 9,702 15,137 


3,700 71,619,825,767 $ 8,454,021,532 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks operating 24 Branches, the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. the 12 Federal Land Banks and the 11 Federal Home Loan Banks operating 3 
Branches are not included in the bank count; Statement figures of these banks are not 
included in the Deposits. Capital Accounts and Total Assets figures. 

© Mutual Savings Banks and Branches, total number of banks and branches included in 
State Bank count for June, 1955, 1950. 1945 and 1940, 

t Minois count of Other Banking Institutions includes three trust companiés organized 
under “‘An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profit.’’ 

© lowa Branches are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Companies 
only. 


2 New Hampshire operates 7 Guaranty Savings Banks, included in State Bank count. 

© Under State Bank Branches in Puerto Rico, number of branches indicates permanent 
locations; in addition ‘‘Mobile Units” are serving 32 towns on scheduled stops. Other 
Banking Institution branches includes 8 Branches of Canadian Banks. 

j fer Carolina bank count of State Banks and Trust Companies includes 5 Depository 
Banks. 

§ Wisconsin Branches of State Banks and Trust Companies are called Stations. 

* Comparative figures from previous editions (June 1950, 1945 and 1940) do not include 
Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependencies. 
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126,085,85 
361,848,1 


)40,207,94 
212, 284,40 
31,514,84 
11,434,03) 
44,733,451 
35,314,334 
308,022,834 
75,078, 86 
334,949, 239 
193, 480,72 
09,072,530 

)07 389,42) 
67,473,34 
27,349,600) 
5,076 
64,409,371 
43,866,141 
26,774,300 
19,837,018 
37,162,174 
19,947,905 
12,860,73) 
06,319,30) 
65,539,235 
84,583, 63) 
77,805,038 
17,360,535 
78,086,433 
48,782,320 
60,669,117 


64,128,300 
91,664,132 
07,685,13) 


2,147,441 
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That may sound like a boast. It’s not. 
There’s a simple reason. You have to know 
how to make a typewriter before you 
can make an electric typewriter—and the 
Royal people have made more typewriters 
for more years now than anybody else. 


Here are a few natural results of this 
old-line-craftsman experience: 

Royal Electrics have exclusive features 
that come from years of knowledge of the 
needs of both the people who type and 
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Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


the people who dictate. Example: easy 
interchangeability of carbon and fabric 
ribbons at no extra charge. No other elec- 
tric gives you that. 

Royal electrics are remarkably free from 
money-wasting breakdowns. 

If you’re in the market for a typewriter, 
look into Royal. It'll take about fifteen 
minutes of your time, but it could make a 
whole lot of difference to both your secre- 
tary and yourself. 


— 
| 
Pole 4 
5,420 
L 
0,543,781 
6,364,681 
dad 
3, 733,00 
0,428,212 t 


Carl A. Bimson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 
Bank of Findlay, Ohio; W. T. Finn, 
executive vice-president, Deposit 
Bank of Pleasureville, Ky.; Robert 
E. Hall, Jr., secretary and agricul- 
tural representative, Clinton County 
Bank and Trust Company, Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Robert T. Hayden, as- 
sistant secretary, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Ralph L. Higley, vice-president, The 
National Bank of Delaware County, 
Walton, N. Y. 

Also, Claude I. Hummel, agricul- 
tural specialist, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland; Edward M. Nor- 
man, president, The First National 
Bank of Clarksville, Tenn.; T. A. 
Novak, president, The Citizens 
Banking Company, Rock Creek, 
Ohio; Wesley G. Reitze, manager, 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


The Chamber also said the legisla- 
tion (S. 2014) is unnecessary be- 
cause its provisions to permit farm 
cooperatives to acquire, own, and 
operate facilities for handling, proc- 
essing, and marketing farm products 
are already contained in present 
law. 

“To our knowledge,” the Chamber 
said in a statement to the subcom- 
mittee, “this right has never been 
challenged... .” 

The Chamber recommended rejec- 
tion of the bill on grounds that it 
would go far beyond present law. 
Under its provisions cooperatives 
could: Drive out competitors by con- 
ducting “predatory price wars”; 
buy up all other marketing outlets, 
including other cooperatives, and so 
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Robert C. Liebenow 


agricultural department, Crawford 
County Trust Company, Meadville, 
Pa.; R. B. Stratton, vice-president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Billings, Mont.; Russell L. Upshaw, 
vice - president, Campbell County 
Bank, Rustburg, Va.; and C. Glenn 
Zinn, executive vice-president, 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


Dinner Session 
6:30 P.M. 


Presiding, John H. Crocker. 

Address by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Morning Session 
Tuesday, November 10, 9 A.M. 
Presiding, S. E. Babington, presi- 


force farmers to deal only with them 
or be denied a market; engage in 
price discrimination, illegal for other 
forms of business; engage in boy- 
cotting, blacklisting, intimidation, 
and coercion of customers and com- 
petitors. 

“In short,’ the Chamber said, 
“(farm cooperatives) could without 
restraint indulge in almost every 
conceivable destructive business 
practice, no matter what the dam- 
age to other forms of business, con- 
sumers, competing cooperatives, or 
even farmers themselves .. .” 

The Chamber also pointed out that 
the language of the bill as reported 
by the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee would seem to make its pro- 
visions applicable to all associations 
of farmers regardless of whether 
they could qualify as agricultural 
cooperatives under present law. 

“If this looser definition of co- 
operatives is intended ...,” the 
Chamber said, “it could constitute 


Jervis J. Babb 


R. I. Nowell 


dent, Brookhaven (Miss.) Bank and 
Trust Company. 

“Farm Developments and What 
They Mean to Bankers” by Dr, 
Harold G. Halcrow. 

“Importance of Livestock in Agri- 
cultural Economy” by Dr. Herrell 
De Graff. 

“Correspondent Banking—and 
Other Ways of Drawing Funds to 
Agriculture”—Panel moderated by 
J. C. Rogers, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Leesburg, Fla. Panel 
members: J. W. Bellamy, Wayne A. 
Corpening, O. “‘Dooley’”’ Dawson, and 
R. J. Solomon. 


Luncheon Session 
12:30 P.M. 


Presiding, John H. Crocker. 
Address by Robert C. Liebenow. 


... by itself, a major further relax- 
ation, of antitrust restraints, per- 
mitting a wide range of associations, 
which could by this definition call 
themselves cooperatives, to qualify 
for the exemptions from antitrust 
laws .. 

“This could do additional grave 
damage to competition.” 


Federal Crop Insurance 


HE amount of insurance protec: 

tion provided by a Federal crop 
insurance policy varies widely by 
crops, but generally covers a sub- 
stantial part of the production, ex- 
pense, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The USDA, reports that “the pre- 
mium charged is calculated to be 
sufficient to cover the indemnities 
which will be paid to farmers over 
a long period of years and to pro- 
vide for accumulating reserves in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 


Shooting INSURANCE 
for the moon, 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD, 


is stratospherical. 


| Insuring your property 


is practical 


Shooting for the Moon is also problematical or un- 
certain, while Insuring your Property is not only 
practical and certain, but also it is the most eco- 
nomical way to protect yourself against financial los- 
ses due to accidental damage to your physical assets. 


Insurance is so economically sound that today 
no business can afford not to be adequately insured. 


What is adequate insurance? 


This depends basically on the risks faced, or 
as insurance men say, the exposures. The nature of 
the property, its location and its value are other 
factors. It takes insurance experience and knowledge 


-elax- 3 : : to evaluate them in your specific situation. 
y p 
per- 
tions, os : , : This is why it is best to consult an expert, 
+ call : 2 independent insurance agent who will not only start 
lalify poh ss you right, but will also review your insurance reg- 


sai ularly to be sure that it remains adequate in chang- 


ing conditions. 
zrave 


The Commercial Union— North British Group 
of Insurance Companies is one of the leading prop- 
erty and casualty insurance organizations in the 
world. We are represented by thousands of local in- 
dependent agents from Coast to Coast. You will get 
practical insurance advice from the one nearest you. 


COMMERCIAL UNION-NORTH BRITISH GROUP 
pre- 


o be Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited North British and Mercantile Insurance Co. Limited The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Limited 
ities American Central Insurance Company Columbia Casualty Company The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The British General Insurance Company, Limited The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. The Palatine Insurance Company, Limited 
over The California Insurance Company The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
pro- Central Surety and Insurance Corporation The Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited Union Assurance Society Limited 


s in NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
KING 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
SAW US BORN! 


Yes, way back in 1833 we 
became chartered as a banking 
institution to render financial ser- 
vice to Augusta and area. Today 
126 years later we are providing 
a full range of commercial bank- 
ing and correspondent services to 


a booming Southeastern economy. 


We invite the opportunity 


to serve you! 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


| good crop years to take care of the 
| heavy loss years. The insurance be- 


gins when the crop is planted and 


| ends with harvest, except for to- 
| bacco, which is protected during the 
| curing process until it is marketed. 
| It insures against the unavoidable 
| production hazards of wildlife, in- 


sect infestation, plant disease, pole 
burn, earthquake, drought, flood, 


| hail, wind, frost, freeze, lightning, 
| fire, excessive rain, snow, hurricane, 
| tornado, and any other unavoidable 
| cause of loss due to adverse weather 
| conditions.” 


The USDA also states that in or- 


| der “to put his crop insurance pol- 
| icy as collateral for a loan or credit, 
| an insured farmer need only file an 
| assignment form at the county crop 
| insurance office. 
| will then pay any indemnity due by 


The Corporation 


a joint check to the insured and the 


| person or firm in whose favor the 
| assignment was executed.” 


Wisconsin Field Trips 


bankers took part in 
a concentrated 3-day conserva- 


| tion program of field trips and talks 


September 13-16, at the Trees for 
Tomorrow camp, Eagle River. 
Arranged by Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc., and sponsored by the Agricul- 
ture and Reforestation Committee of 


| the Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
the tour is the sixth in which Wis- 
| consin bankers have participated. 


This year’s program included for- 
estry, soils, and water. Emphasis 


| was on the growing financial impor- 


tance of Wisconsin’s natural re- 
sources and their impact on the state 


| economy. 


“Let’s make a 

deal... Ill stop 

keeping up with 

you, if you'll stop 

keeping up with 
me!” 


The “Sweet Tooth” Approach 


gee banks use various public 
relations tools to educate the 
elementary grade children and teen- 
agers on various bank services. C, 
A. Jacobson, manager of the Braw- 
ley (Calif.) Branch of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
uses the traditional “sweet tooth” 
of the young fry to make friends for 
the bank. 

In his own words, here is the 
method followed by Mr. Jacobson: 

“About six months ago I bought 
1,000 suckers individually wrapped 
in celophane and had printed on the 
paper stick ‘Security First National 
Bank’ (in blue) and ‘Your Future 
Is Our Business’ (in red). 

“IT keep these candy sticks in my 
desk drawer and when the young 
fry come into the bank with their 
parents, I ask them to step over to 
my desk and let them select one of 
the suckers. It is interesting how 
the youngsters react and it always 
brings a smile to the parents’ faces. 
The plan created goodwill and I 
now find that youngsters who have 
received a sucker wave at me as they 
pass through the lobby. 

“The plan works well at our bank 
because we are a small country bank 
and are close to our customers.” 


MyTHs ABOUT FARMING. By Agri- 
cultural Committee, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington 9, 
D. C. 18 pp. 30 cents. Directed at 
editors, radio and TV commentators, 
and educators with a view to dis- 
pelling 12 currently held misconcep- 
tions and prejudices about the Amer- 
ican farm problem. 
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Advanced product research lets your 
money earn far more for the farmer when 
he purchases Allis-Chalmers equipment— 
and that makes your investment sounder. 

In tractor power, for example, many 
commercial farmers now prefer 4-bottom 
plows, large-size 15-foot disc harrows, up 
to 6-row planters and cultivators. The 
Allis-Chalmers D-17 Tractor handles 
equipment of this size easily . . . but a 
D-17 costs less to own, less to operate 
than many big tractors. The D-17 also 
gives a farmer outstanding convenience 
in handling big equipment plus unusual 
field operating comfort. 

Now ... for the ’60’s... Allis-Chalmers 
research and engineering have developed 
an all-new line of D-Series Tractors. 


A better investment for the 
Farmer—and for the Banker 


They typify the Allis-Chalmers approach 
to provide farmers and ranchers the kind 
of cost-saving power they need. 

Next time an equipment loan comes 
to your attention, you can sharpen your 
pencil with confidence if Allis-Chalmers 
equipment is specified. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


LISTEN! National Farm and Home Hour, Saturday, NBC. 
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PRE-AUTHORIZED 
INSURANCE DRAFTS 


Bank liable for face amount of 
policy for dishonoring pre-au- 
thorized insurance premium 
drafts. 


i THE June 1958 issue of BANK- 
ING, we reported a Utah case in 
which a bank was held liable to the 
beneficiaries of a deceased deposi- 
tor’s life insurance policy, for the 
face amount of the policy which 
had lapsed because the bank negli- 
gently dishonored a pre-authorized 
insurance premium draft. The Utah 
Supreme Court, by a 3 to 2 decision, 
recently affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court. 

The bank had advanced three 
grounds for reversal: (1) it owed 
no duty to the beneficiaries because 
there was no privity of contract 
with them; (2) it was the deposi- 
tor’s own failure to see that the 
premiums were paid which caused 
the policy to lapse; (3) the save- 
harmless clause in the agreement 
to honor the drafts protected the 
bank from liability. The court re- 
jected these contentions. 

The bank, stated the court, was 
aware that the monthly drafts cov- 
ered insurance premiums and that 
failure to pay them would result in 
lapse of the policy. Having agreed 
with the depositor to honor the 
drafts, the bank’s duty to carry out 
the agreement ran both to the de- 
positor and to her beneficiaries. The 
bank was obliged to exercise due 
care in performing that duty at 
least until the depositor was notified 
to the contrary. 

To substantiate contention 2 
above, the bank argued that the 
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Pre-Authorized Insurance Drafts 
Acceptance of Check—Other Cases 


depositor, prior to her death, had 
notice that the premiums were not 
being paid because her monthly 
bank statements did not reveal any 
deductions for the payment of the 
insurance premiums. The court an- 
swered that it was not unreasonable 
on the part of the depositor to as- 
sume that the bank was carrying 
out its agreement. The court con- 
cluded: “We do not regard the evi- 
dence as to the bank statements to 
be such as to compel a finding that 
she had notice [of the nonpayment] 
and that the proximate cause of the 
lapse of the policy was her negligent 
or willful failure to further attend 
to the payment of premiums.” 

The save-harmless clause provided 
as follows: “I understand and agree 
that your compliance herewith shall 
constitute a gratuity and courtesy 
accorded me as your customer, and 
that you assume or incur no liability 
whatsoever in the premises, and I 
further agree to hold you harmless 
of and from any and all claims aris- 
ing hereunder.” 

The court ruled that the clause 
afforded the bank no protection be- 
cause it purported only to protect 
the bank from liability arising from 
its compliance with the authoriza- 
tion to honor the drafts. The court 
stated that “what the bank was 
being protected for was the debiting 
of the account for the amount 
drawn; and that the drawer of the 
drafts might draw for too much 
money, or too many drafts, or that 
some other such mistake might oc- 
cur for which it did not want to be 
responsible.” There was no provision 
that the bank would be protected in 
the event of “entire failure to fulfill 
the arrangement.” 


Two dissenting opinions were 
filed. The point was made that the 
construction placed upon the save- 
harmless clause by the majority 
opinion was unrealistic and rendered 
it meaningless. A very practical 
observation was made by one dis- 
senting justice. He stated that the 
pre-authorized insurance draft plan 
allows “an insurance company to 
force upon a probably unwilling 
bank, a service unsought and un- 
wanted, forces the latter to an ad- 
ministrative, bookkeeping, and mail- 
ing expense never contemplated, 
solicited, or desired, relieves the in- 
surance company of that expense, 
and now, by virtue of this decision, 
makes the bank an absolute insurer 
for the payment of premiums at 
the expense of litigation—all arising 
out of a veiled but nonetheless prac- 
tical threat that nonperformance of 
the service will result in loss of 
business.” Walker Bank & Trust Co. 
v. First Security Corp. (Utah) 341 
Pac. (2d) 944. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK 
Where check is forwarded for col- 
lection directly to drawee, mere 
retention by drawee for more 


than 24 hours does not constitute 
an acceptance. 


= THIS case, the payee deposited 
several checks and they were 
mailed directly to the drawee bank 
for collection. The drawee failed to 
return the checks within 24 hours 
after receiving them. 

The Federal District Court of 
Idaho, invoking §7 of the Bank Col- 
lection Code and §137 of the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Idaho Code, §§26-1507 and 27-1006, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The Lasting Impression 
Is the One 
You Create Yourself! 


Nothing is more valuable to the insurance man 
than the good will and friendship of his customers 
and prospects. And the sure, easy way to hold old 
friends and create new ones is with timely distri- 
butions of low-cost CCH Business and Good Will 
Builders, Whether you distribute them by mail or 
with a personal touch, you're sure to beam from the 
“thanks” that comes your way. Handy and informa- 
tive, these books and booklets inspire confidence, 
rate high in the hands of those who receive them. 
They're tops as a reminder of your services — the 
appreciated way for you to say, “We're here to help.” 


Each Business and Good Will Builder is avail- 
able in your choice of 26 eye-catching colors, 
promptly delivered with personal or company im- 
print on attractive covers at no extra cost..This is 
lasting recognition and continuing impact at its 
best and at minimum cost. Use the convenient 
coupon below for samples and prices — no obliga- 
tion, of course. They're guaranteed to do the job 
you have in mind. 


® Low in Price — 
High in 
Good Will Value 


Thousands 
of Satisfied, 
Long-Time Users 
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COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 
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TAX ESTATE TAK © GIFT TAX 


YOUR CANCELLED 
CHECKS 
ARE WORTH 
MONEY! 


Detach & 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Mail Today! 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 


Tell us more about CCH’s proven, low-cost Business and 
Good.Will Builders. We're particularly interested in prices and 
samples for the subjects checked. Of course, this request doesn’t 
obligate us in any way. 


(0 Social Security CJ Federal Income Taxes (0 Securities 
Estate & Gift Taxes Payroll Withholding 


Signature & Title. 

Firm 

Number & Street. 


City, Zone & State. 
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can it mean 
on 
your client's 


product? 


Products sold in Canada’s great and growing 

market do better when they’re made in Canada. They 
also enjoy preferential tariffs in the worldwide 
markets of the British Commonwealth. 


That’s why many American manufacturers 
have their products made in Canada under license 
by a Canadian company. 


How to find the right company —one with 

just the best combination of skill, experience and 
equipment? Write, in confidence, to Business 
Development Department, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal, Canada, describing your 
client’s requirements in as much detail as possible. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
New York Agency—68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Over 960 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America 
Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars 
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| respectively), ruled that there haq 


been no acceptance of the checks, 


Section 137 of the N.I.A. provides 


| that where a drawee to whom a 
| bill of exchange is delivered for ag. 


| ceptance refuses, within 24 hours 


after delivery, to return the bil] 
accepted or nonaccepted, it will be 
deemed to have accepted the ip. 
strument. 

The court noted that, by what 
“‘seems to be a strained construction 


| of §137,” a number of courts have 


ruled that a drawee’s mere reten- 


| tion, for more than 24 hours, of a 


check presented for payment, con- 


| stitutes an acceptance. 


It also pointed out that some 
courts have refused to apply $137 
to checks and other demand bills 
unless the presentment was for ac- 


| ceptance and not for payment. This 
| rule was preferable, said the court. 


It then went one step further. 


| This, said the court, was a case 


involving the forwarding of a check 
directly by mail to the drawee. 
Under the circumstances, §7 of the 


| Bank Collection Code was applica- 
| ble. It provides that where an item 


is received by mail by a drawee 
bank, it shall be deemed paid when 
the amount is finally charged to the 


_ account of the drawer. 


Section 7, said the court, pre- 
cludes liability on the part of a 


| drawee by the mere retention of an 


item received by mail under either 


| a theory of acceptance or a theory 


of payment. 

The court quoted extensively 
from, and approved the reasoning 
found in Volume I, Paton’s Digest 
(1940), Acceptance, §7:2, page 16, 
to the effect that §7 eliminates 
acceptance by mere retention, since 
there can be no acceptance until 
the affirmative act of charging the 
drawer’s account is performed, at 
least “unless there is less equivocal 


| evidence of intention than that af- 


forded by mere retention.” 
Although §7 uses the word “paid” 


| rather than “accepted,” the purpose 


of the code’s draftsman was to use 
“paid” in a broad sense to include 
the act of acceptance as well as the 
act of payment. 

Section 27-1006 of the Idaho Code 
($137, N.I.A.) was amended by 


Laws of 1959, Chap. 98, approved 


| March 9, 1959. The following clause 


| was added: “provided that mere re 
| tention of such bill [of exchange] 
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by the drawee unless its return has 


been demanded, will not amount to | 
an acceptance; and provided further | 
that the provisions of this section | 
shall not apply to checks.” Fidelity | 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland v. Idaho | 


Bank & Trust Co. (Dist. Ct., Idaho) 
173 Fed. Supp. 70. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Certification. Where bank teller 
certified checks by mistake, but 
payee had not been damaged by the 
certifications nor changed her posi- 
tion in reliance thereon, bank was 
not liable on the checks. Freistat v. 
Industrial Bank of Commerce (N.Y. 
App. Term.) 186 N.Y.S. (2d) 768. 


Promissory notes. A note, dated 
June 13, 1951, and payable “on or 
before five (5) years from date” 
was payable at fixed or determinable 
future time and was not payable 
on demand; statute of limitations 


did not begin to run until June 13, | 
1956. Bank of America National | 


Trust & Savings Ass’n v. Agles 
(Cal. App.) 340 Pac. (2d) 643. 


Chattel mortgages. Where mort- 
gagor was given the right to sell 
mortgaged goods in the regular 
course of its business and no pro- 
vision was made to apply proceeds 
from sales to the mortgage debt 
and no accounting was made to 
mortgagee as to disposition of pro- 
ceeds, 
Kansas law as to bankrupt mort- 
gagor’s creditors. Bussert v. Quinlin 
(C. A., Kan.) 267 Fed. (2d) 219. 


*Holder in due course. Where bank 


mortgage was void under | 


permitted depositor to draw against | 


uncollected checks, bank was holder 
in due course of checks although 
deposit slip recited that items were 


received for collection. Pike v. First | 


National Bank of Rome (Ga. App.) 
109 S. E. (2d) 620. 
Similarly, where check was depos- 


ited with bank and bank and deposi- | 
tor agreed to use proceeds to pay | 


depositor’s checks which bank was 


holding because depositor had in- | 
sufficient funds in his account, and | 


proceeds were so used, bank was 
holder in due course of check re- 
gardless of statement on deposit 
slip that item was received for col- 
lection. State Planters Bank v. Cour- 


tesy Motors, Inc. (N. C.) 109 S. E. 


(2d) 189. 


October 1959 


An Important New Publication 
For Bank Executives 


It’s timely, authoritative, explicit—and yours for the asking, 
without charge or obligation. 


Written by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., noted specialist in bank 
fraud investigations, the booklet outlines essential procedures 
for minimizing a bank’s exposures to embezzlement and 
other prevalent causes of loss. A comprehensive check list 
of proved safeguards also is included. 


For your free copy of this important new publication, write 
on your official letterhead today to 


Public Relations Division 


Fiupeuiry ann Deposrr 


COMPANY 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
World’s Leading Underwriter of Blanket Bond Protection for Banks 
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BANKING NEWS 


G.S.B. Became S.6.$.B. on Sept. 1, in Honor of Late 
Hal Stonier; One of Many Memorials to His Leadership 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Graduate School of Banking 
officially became The Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking on September 
1, renamed in honor of its founder, 
the late Dr. Harold Stonier. The 
school is conducted on the campus 
of Rutgers—The State University in 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The graduate school offers a 3- 
year course, with summer sessions 
on the Rutgers campus attended by 
about 1,100 bank executives each 
year. More than 5,000 bankers have 
been graduated from the school since 
it was founded in 1935. 

The decision to rename the school 
was made by the Association’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee and Execu- 
tive Council on the recommendation 
of a special committee headed by 
Fred F. Florence, chairman of the 


executive committee of the Republic | 


National Bank, Dallas, Tex., and a 
former A.B.A. president. The change 
in name culminated a long study by 
the Florence committee of many 
proposals to honor Dr. Stonier who, 
for two decades before his retire- 
ment as executive vice-president of 
the Association in 1954, had been 
an outstanding leader in American 
banking. 


Principal Figure in Education 


Dr. Stonier was a principal figure 
in education during most of his 
lifetime, more particularly in educa- 
tion of bankers. He came to the 
A.B.A. in 1927 from the University 
of Southern California, where he 
had been vice-president, and was 
named national educational director 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Ten years later he was named 
executive manager of A.B.A., and in 
1952 he was named executive vice- 
president. From the founding of the 
graduate school in 1935 until his 
death in 1957 he had been director 
and later dean. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, A.B.A. 
deputy manager, was appointed di- 
rector of the school in 1955. 

Since Dr. Stonier’s death a num- 
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ber of memorial steps have been 
taken. Rutgers has established a 
Harold Stonier Memorial Library, 
which includes Dr. Stonier’s per- 
sonal library, donated by his widow, 
and books purchased through the 
Stonier Library Fund, whose con- 
tributions come annually from grad- 
uating students at S.G.S.B. Each 
year during the summer session of 
the graduate school a speaker of 
international prominence delivers a 
Stonier Memorial Lecture. 


In addition, the American Bank- | 
| Oklahoma, 


ers Association has made a gift of 
$600,000 to Rutgers University to 
assist in the financing of a new 
$3,000,000 assembly and dining hall. 


Under the school’s present director, | 
Dr. Adams, steps are being taken | 


to strengthen the curriculum of the 
school, and to make its facilities 
available to a larger number of bank 
officers. 

The change in the school’s name 
marks an increased emphasis on a 


First Regional Mortgage 
Workshop to Be Held in 
New Orleans, Nov. 22-24 


This Will Be First of Three Such 
Conferences During Next Year 


The first of a series of regional 
mortgage workshop conferences 
under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Mortgage Finance of 
the American Bankers Association 
will be held in New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 22-24. 


The conference, whose partici- 


| pants will be bankers from Alabama, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, 

Tennessee, and Texas, 

will be educational in nature. Its 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Arkansas, 


well rounded program of educational 
activities by the A.B.A., not only to 
train bank people in administration 
and operational phases of their work 
but also to provide the public with 
authoritative information about uses 
of banking services in a free society. 


Dr. Harold Stonier is shown addressing the S.G.S.B. faculty a few years ago. At 
his right is A. L. M. Wiggins, the 1943 A.B.A. president and a member of the 
S.G.S.B. faculty almost continuously since 1941. He was then president and is now 
chairman of the board, Bank of Hartsville, S. C. At Dr. Stonier’s left, is Dr. 
Eugene E. Agger, formerly professor of economics and director of the Bureau of 
Economics and Business Research at Rutgers and associate director of the S.G.S.B. 
Dr. Agger was closely associated with Dr. Stonier in the founding of the graduate 
school and served on the administrative staff and as an instructor of the school 
from 1935 until his retirement in 1955 
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Harold L. Cheadle Joins A.B.A. As Secretary of 
Committee on Economic Growth Without Inflation 


Harold L. Cheadle, senior econo- 
mist at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Committee for Economic 
Growth without Inflation, Merle E. 
Seleeman, executive vice-president 
of the Association, has announced. 

The nationwide bankers associa- 
tion announced last month a broad, 
long-range program to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion to combat inflation and 
promote economic growth through 


stepped-up educational and legisla- | 
| academic requirements for a doc- 


tive efforts. The new committee, of 
which Mr. Cheadle will be staff sec- 
retary, will carry on its work under 


the general direction of the A.B.A.’s | 
Economic Policy Commission, which | 


evolved the program after months 
of conferring with bankers, educa- 
tors, economists, and public officials. 

Chairman of the new committee 
is Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president 
of the Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., Los Angeles, is chairman 
of the Economic Policy Commission. 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, A.B.A. dep- 
uty manager, is staff head of the 
commission, 

Mr. Cheadle, a native of Salem, 
S. Dak., is a graduate of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and has 
done graduate work in the School 


R. B. Hawkins Joins A.B.A. 
Staff As Assistant Director 
of Mortgage Finance 


Was Formerly Ontario's Industrial 
Commissioner in New York City 


Roger B. Hawkins, who since 1956 
has been industrial commissioner in 
the New York office of Canada’s 
Province of Ontario, is joining the 
staff of the American Bankers As- 
sociation on October 1 as assistant 
director of mortgage finance, A.B.A. 
Executive Vice-president Merle E. 
Seleeman has announced. 

The Department of Mortgage 
Finance is concerned with develop- 
ing data and information that will 
assist the banks in their mortgage 
operations as well as with all mat- 
ters pertaining to mortgage finance, 


October 1959 


R. M. Chesel- 
dine, Jr. 


Harold L. Cheadle 


| of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 


at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had completed the 


torate when World War II inter- 
rupted his studies. At present he is 
completing his thesis on ‘Re-evalu- 
ation of Monetary Velocity Analy- 
ses.” 

During the war, he was an officer 
in the Navy, serving in the Pacific 
Theater on the aircraft carriers 
“Lexington” and “Enterprise.” From 
1946-48, he was international econo- 
mist for the Legislative Reference 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
going from there to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in Washington as a staff 
economist. In 1953 he joined the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago as economist and was 
later advanced to the position of 
senior economist. 

Mr. Cheadle is married and has 
three sons. 


Roger B. Hawkins 


real estate credit, and housing legis- 
lation. 

As agent for the province of On- 
tario in New York, Mr. Hawkins 
has been engaged in advising execu- 
tives of United States business and 
financial organizations on invest- 
ment matters in Canada. Earlier, 
1955-56, he had been industrial con- 
sultant in the Ontario government’s 
Toronto office, and from 1952 to 
1955 he had done management en- 
gineering work with Gair Company, 
Canada, Ltd., in Toronto. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


R. M. Cheseldine, Jr., 
Joined A.B.A.’s Public 
Relations Staff on Sept. 8 


Will Work Closely with Robert 
G. Howard, the PRC's Director 


Raymond M. Cheseldine, Jr., of 
the advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles, joined the staff of the 
American Bankers Association in 
New York as assistant secretary of 
the Public Relations Council on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Mr. Cheseldine has been with the 
California Bank since 1954, when 
he entered its management training 
program. Assigned to the advertis- 
ing and publicity department in 
1955, he was made assistant to the 
department head in 1957. He has 
been, in charge of the bank’s public- 
ity work and has participated in the 
planning and preparation of the 
bank’s over-all advertising and pub- 
lic relations program. 


Public Relations for Banks 


In his new position Mr. Cheseldine 
will work on the public relations 
program for the banking industry 
on a national basis. The American 
Bankers Association, with some 17,- 
000 members, represents upward of 
98% of the banks of the United 
States. 

A native of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Cheseldine is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University (B.A. in 1950) 
and has done post-graduate work 
there, at U.C.L.A., and at Southern 
California. He served for three years 
in the United States Army, enlisting 
as a private, and is now a captain 
in the reserves. 

Mr. Cheseldine is vice-president of 
the Southern California Bank Ad- 
vertisers Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles; Advertising Club of 
Orange County, California; Los An- 
geles Press Club; and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert G. Howard, director of the 
Association’s News Bureau, is also 
director of the Public Relations 
Council. 


Before progressive education, a 
visit to the woodshed with a spruce 
shingle helped a youngster make the 
grade. 
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First Mortgage Workshop 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


purpose will be to acquaint mort- 
gage officers and lending officers 
with the latest developments in 
mortgage finance and operations. 

“We hope also to attract officers 
of banks which have not yet adopted 
active mortgage programs but who 
may have given thought to doing 
so,” said Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, di- 
rector of Mortgage Finance of the 
A.B.A. 

“We hope to accomplish our ob- 
jective through the use of panels, 
forums, discussions, and _ lectures. 
We intend to invite authorities in 
the field of mortgage finance chiefly 
from the banks in the 7-state area, 
but we will also ask men from other 
regions to participate. Our thought 
is that those with good backgrounds 
and considerable experience can be 
of great help to others whose exper- 
ience has been less extensive. 


First of Three Conferences 


“The New Orleans conference will 
be the first of three we propose to 
hold during the next 12 months,” 
Dr. Flexner said. “While cities for 
the others have not yet been se- 
lected, it is planned to hold such 
regional meetings in such a way as 
to cover the entire country every 
two or three years.” 

General chairman of the New 
Orleans conference will be Robert 
H. Bolton, president of the Rapides 
Bank and Trust Company, Alexan- 
dria. Serving with him will be John 
B. Barnett, Jr., president, Monroe 
County Bank, Monroeville, Ala.; 
Guy L. Berry, Jr., president, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Sapulpa, Okla.; 
Cecil Cupp, chairman, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Arkadelphia, Ark.; W. 
B. Wilkinson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Somerville Bank and Trust 
Company, Somerville, Tenn.; and 
others to be named later. 

R. Irby Didier, executive secre- 


will be chairman of the Attendance 
Committee. Chairman of the Reser- 
vation and Hotel Committee will be 
Morgan Whitney, vice - president, 


Whitney National Bank, New Or- | 
leans; and James F. Quaid, presi- | 


dent, Bank of Louisiana in New 
Orleans. 

The completed program will be 
announced very shortly, Dr. Flex- 


ner said. 
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A.B.A. Booklet Comparing 
U.S.-European Economic 
Trends Available on Request 


Reveals Inflation Not Price to 
Be Paid for Economic Growth 


Data showing economic trends in 


leading countries of Western Europe | 


and the United States “lend no sup- 
port to the theory that the goals of 


| price stability and vigorous growth | 
are 


incompatible,” according to 
Casimer A. Sienkiewicz, chairman 
of the Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation of the 
A.B.A. “They at least place the 


| burden of proof on those who con- 


tend that inflation is a price that 
must be paid for economic prog- 
ress,” he added. 
Fourteen Charts 

Mr. Sienkiewicz, who is president 


of the Central-Penn National Bank | 


of Philadelphia, made this assertion 
in a letter foreword to a booklet of 
charts showing economic trends in 
Western Europe and the United 
States, which is available from the 
committee on request, to bankers 
and economists. The charts, 14 in 
number, were prepared for partici- 


pants in the Sixth Annual Monetary | 


Conference held under sponsorship 
of the A.B.A. in London this past 
summer. While the agenda of the 
conference included a wide range of 
economic and financial topics, at- 
tention centered particularly on the 
problem of economic growth and 
avoidance of inflation. The charts 
and selection of the data were de- 
signed primarily to serve as a 


source of reference in considering | 


these problems, Chairman Sienkie- 
wicz points out. 
“Another consideration,” he con- 


| tinues, “was the desire to present 
| only data that are available on a | 
| reasonably comparable basis for the | 


| major European countries and the | 
tary, Louisiana Bankers Association, | 


United States. This accounts for 


| the omission of data: relating to Gov- | 
| ernment finances and to unit labor 
| costs and productivity. 


Interesting Comparisons 
“Because of the limitations and 


| incompleteness of the data, these 
| charts obviously do not provide a 


firm basis for drawing many safe 
conclusions. But they do reveal 
some interesting comparisons and 


Booklet Charting Lawyer 
and Trust Company Spheres 
Published by Trust Division 


A new booklet, The Respective 
| Spheres of Lawyers and Trust In. 
stitutions, which should be valuable 
to trust officers and lawyers, has 
| been published by the Trust Division 
| of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The booklet contains the full 
text of three significant speeches 
delivered at A.B.A.-sponsored trust 
conferences this year. 

Authors of the talks are E, 
Smythe Gambrell, senior partner of 
| the Atlanta law firm of Gambrell, 

Harlan, Russell, Moye & Richardson 
| and former president of the Ameri- 
| can Bar Association, whose subject 
| is the same as that of the booklet; 

Reese H. Harris, Jr., executive vice- 

president of The Hanover Bank, 

New York, whose title is “The Es- 
| tate Planning Team—Its Duties and 

Functions’’; and Charles F. Zukoski, 

Jr., executive vice-president and 

trust officer of The First National 

Bank of Birmingham, Ala., whose 
| topic is “Relations Between Trust 
Institutions and the Bar.” 

Single copies of the booklet have 
been sent without charge to mem- 
bers of the Trust Division. Addi- 
| tional copies are available at 25 
cents each from the Trust Division, 
A.B.A., 12 East 36th Street, New 
York’ 16; N. ‘Y. 


relationships that may be helpful 
| in analyzing current economic 
trends. 

“For one thing, there appears to 

| be no significant correlation, either 
| one way or the other, between the 
degree of inflationary pressure and 
the rate of economic growth in vari- 
ous countries during 1952-58. For 
example, Germany had very little 
inflation and a very high rate of 
| economic growth. France had a 
rapid rate of growth but also strong 
_ inflation. The United Kingdom with 
| a high degree of inflationary pres- 
_ sure had a slow rate of growth. The 
| United States with relatively little 
inflationary pressure also had a slow 
| rate of growth.” 
Send requests for the booklet to 
| Committee for Economic Growth 
| Without Inflation, 12 E. 36th St. 
| New York 16, N. Y. 
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Gordon A. McLean Becomes 
Secretary, A.B.A. Economic 
Policy Commission, Oct. 1 


Former Chief of Research and 
Statistics, N.Y.S. Banking Dep't 


Gordon A. McLean, for the past | 
two years chief of the Division of | 
Research and Statistics, New York 
State Banking Department, is join- 
ing the staff of the American Bank- 
ers Association on October 1 as 
secretary of its Economic Policy 
Commission. 

Dr. McLean was born August 7, 
1912, in Morenci, Ariz. He earned 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson; Ph.D. 
from the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, New York University. 

He has taught in the public 
schools of Tucson, and at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and served as 
budget director for the Arizona De- 
fense Training Program. 

From 1942 to 1946, Dr. McLean 
served in the Army, from which he 
was discharged with the rank of 
captain. He then taught courses in 
finance and in money and banking 
at New York University’s School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
and at its Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He has served, | 
also, as an instructor at New York | 


American Bankers Association 


15-16 Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


25-28 85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 


Fla. 
5- 6 


9-10 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mortgage Department Workshop Meet- 
ing, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. 


National Credit Conference, LaSalle Ho- 


tel, Chicago 


October 1959 


28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

8th Annual National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


Seymour H. Miller Joins 
A.B.A. Economic Comission 
_As Assistant to Secretary 


Formerly Economist With Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco 


Seymour H. Miller, economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, on October 1 joins the 
staff of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as assistant to the secretary 
of the Economic Policy Commission. 


Chapter, American Institute of 


Banking. 


The A.B.A.’s Economic Policy | 
Commission of which Dr. McLean | 


becomes secretary, considers ques- 
tions involving monetary and fiscal 


policy and other governmental eco- | 
nomic policies and matters of eco- | 
nomic interest. In recent years, the | 
commission has given particular at- | 


tention to the problem of inflation | 
| statistics in 1952. 


and recently announced a_ broad 


program to mobilize public opinion | 
| nomics at New York University in 


to combat inflation while promoting 
economic growth. Chairman of the 
commission is Jesse W. Tapp, chair- 
man of the board, Bank of America 


N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles. Dr. E. | 


Sherman Adams is A.B.A. deputy 


manager in charge of the commis- | 
| of two children. 


sion. 


CALENDAR, 1959-1960 


G. A, McLean S. H. Miller 


Dr. Miller was born in Chicago, 
received his B.A. with major in 
economics from the University of 
Chicago. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, 1948-1950, and did 
graduate work in economics at Co- 
lumbia University, from which he 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 


R. B. Hawkins Joins A.B.A. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Hawkins 
was graduated from the University 
of Toronto with a B.A. degree in 
mathematics, actuarial science, and 


He took an M.A. degree in eco- 


1959. 

Mr. Hawkins is a member of the 
Canadian Club of New York and is 
secretary of the Canadian Society 
of New York. 

He is married and is the father 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, New York 


Mar. 21-23 


57th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


Instalment Credit Conference, 


Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


May _30- 
June 3 


Nebraska, 


American Institute of Banking, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston 
State Associations 


Connecticut Savings Banks, The Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 


Omaha 
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New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 


New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


N. Y. Resident Bankers Institute for 
Executive Development, U. S. Hotel 
Thayer, West Point 


Iowa. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 


Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Grand 
Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Florida, Robert Breyer Hotel, Jackson- 
ville. 


Georgia, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

Louisiana, Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans 

Alabama, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

South Carolina, Cruise to Nassau 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
Kansas, Topeka 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, Al- 
buquerque 


—* Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 


Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis 
~~ of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
a. 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Oct. 


24-27 
16-18 
6- 8 


10-12 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow- 
stone National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 

* Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 

1959 International Systems Meeting, 
Systems and Procedures Assn. of 
America, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 

Consumer Bankers Association 39th 
Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 58th Convention, Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club, Holly- 
wood-By-The-Sea, Florida 

National Association of Investment 
Companies, Savoy-Hilton, New York 
City 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

P.R.S.A. 12th National Conference, Ho- 
tel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach 

Graduate School of Business, Commer- 
cial Bank Management program, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 

Building Research Institute Fall Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 


NABAC Eastern Regional 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

NABAC Northern Regional, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

NABAC Southern Regional, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City’ 


NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 


Bellevue- 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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OOD ODOD OOD DDD DDO DODO DODO OOD 


Effects of U. S. Growth Reflected 
in A.B.A.’s Mid-Continent Trust Program 


Agenda for Conference to Be Held in Detroit 
on November 4-6 Is Announced by Carlysle A. Bethel 


the fields of business, educa- 

tion, banking, and law will 
address trustmen from 19 midwest- 
ern states when they meet at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Detroit on 
November 4, 5, and 6 for the 28th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
sponsored by the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 

The advance program for the meet- 
ing, at which trustmen of Detroit 
will be hosts, was announced by Di- 
vision President Carlysle A. Bethel, 
vice-chairman of the board and se- 
nior trust officer of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

General chairman of the confer- 
ence is Arthur B. Pfleiderer, vice- 
president, The Detroit Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence traditionally emphasizes the 
relationship between general busi- 
hess conditions and the administra- 
tion and operational procedures in 
the management of trusts. Speeches 
this year will cover such topics as 
implications for the investment com- 
munity of U. S. population growth, 
common stock portfolio, estate plan- 
ning, improving managerial per- 
formance, personnel selection tech- 
niques, electronics, developing a 


IN ‘the tera known leaders in 


V. K. Rowland 


October 1959 


R. L. Johnson 


At lefti— 


Cc. W. Hamilton 


At right— 
M. C. Conklin 


strong trust section, legislation af- 
fecting employee welfare and pen- 
sion plans, profit-sharing, and The 
National Trust School. Thursday af- 
ternoon will be devoted to a series 
of investment forums covering the 
automobile, chemical, oil, steel, drug, 
and utilities fields. 

On Thursday noon there will be 
two luncheon speakers: Dr. Philip 
Hauser, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago; and Charles 
V. Kinter of Duff, Anderson & Clark 
of Chicago. 

On Thursday evening George 
Romney, president, American Mo- 
tors Corporation, Detroit, will be the 
dinner speaker. 

Friday morning, at an 8 o'clock 
breakfast of those in the area who 


A. C. Burrows 


attended The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking, the speaker will 
be John W. Remington, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president, Lincoln Roch- 
ester Trust Company, Rochester, N. 
Y. (It is anticipated that Mr. Rem- 
ington will be A.B.A. president at 
the time he speaks.) 

The luncheon speaker on Friday 
will be W. Gibbs McKenney of Taxes 
¢& Estates, Baltimore, Md. 

On Wednesday, November 4, field 
trips have been planned, for con- 
ference registrants, to the Ford Mo- 
tor Company Rouge Plant; General 
Motors Technical Center; and Parke, 
Davis Company. That afternoon 
from 4:30 to 6 and also Thursday 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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How Lockheed-built satellites are 


_ Making space travel safe for man 


Before man can be sent into the emptiness of 
space, we must know how to protect him 
against the hazards of weightlessness and 
cosmic radiation—and how to bring him 
safely back to earth. 


The United States is using every scientific 
means to solve these problems. The satellites 
in the Discoverer program of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency— Lockheed-built 
Agena vehicles—are one of the means to 
achieve this end. 


ARPA’s Discoverer program is being exe- 
cuted by the Air Force’s Ballistic Missile 
Division, ARDC. Lockheed’s Missiles and 
Space Division is prime contractor and sys- 
tem manager of a team that includes Douglas, 
General Electric and Bell. 


The Agena is by far the nation’s largest satel- 
lite now in orbit—19 feet long, 5 feet in diam- 
eter. It weighs almost a ton when in orbit. 


It was designed to be put into polar orbit— 
the most difficult of all to achieve. Four Agena 
satellites have been placed in completely suc- 
cessful polar orbits; more are on the way. 


As it circles the globe every 90-odd minutes, 
the Agena radios home to its tracking stations 
more than a hundred measurements of the 
space phenomena it encounters and monitors 
its own performance. 


Trickiest part of the job is recovering the 
space capsule. Most satellites tumble and twist 
as they hurtle through their orbits at about 
18,000 miles an hour. The Agena can stabi- 
lize itself on orbit and position itself at the 
exact 60° angle to earth that’s necessary to 
separate the re-entry capsule. 


The capsule’s retro-rocket slows it to safe 
speed for re-entry, then drops away. A para- 
chute floats the capsule earthward for aerial 
recovery by specially modified planes. 


Each time an Agena satellite is launched, 
manned space travel comes closer to reality. 


Agena satellite is America’s most advanced or- 
bital vehicle today —first in the world to achieve 
a polar orbit. Agena’s nose section contains a 
combined re-entry vehicle and recovery capsule. 
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Boosted into space by the 150,000-pound thrust of an Air Force Once in orbit, the Agena satellite radios back to its tracking sta- 
Thor missile, the second-stage Agena satellite is powered into or- tions more than a hundred measurements of its performance and 
bit by its own liquid-fuel rocket engine of 15,000 pounds thrust. of the conditions it encounters as it circles the earth at 18,000 mph. 


LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS « JET TRAINERS * COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT * WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT *« ADVANCED ELECTRONICS » AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT - AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT « WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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Mid-Continent Trust 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 
afternoon during the same hours, 
the trust divisions of the City Bank, 
Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit, National Bank of Detroit, and 
The Detroit Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will be open for inspection and 
tours. Also on Thursday preceding 
the dinner the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion will be host at a social hour. 

The program follows: 


Thursday, November 5, 9 A.M. 


Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep- 
uty manager and secretary of the 
Trust Division, American Bankers 
Association, New York. 

Welcome address by Raymond T. 
Perring, president, Detroit Clearing 
House Association; president, The 
Detroit Bank and Trust Company. 

Address by Charles W. Hamilton, 
vice - president, Trust Division, 
A.B.A.; senior vice-president and 
trust officer, The National Bank of 


Commerce, Houston, Tex. 
Presiding, George E. Parker, Jr., 
vice-president and trust officer, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Detroit. 
“Estate Planning” by Maynard C. 
Conklin, treasurer, Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
“Improving Managerial Perform- 
ance” by Virgil K. Rowland, assis- 
tant secretary and assistant trea- 
surer, The Detroit Edison Company. 
“Personnel Selection Techniques” 
by Dr. John H. Rapparlie, Libbey- 
Owens - Ford Glass Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Luncheon 
12:15 P.M. 


Presiding, William A. Mayberry, 
chairman of the board, Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit. 

“Some Implications for the In- 
vestment Community of Explosive 
U. S. Population Growth” by Dr. 
Philip Hauser, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Chicago. 

“How You Would Construct a 


“Going Our Way to A.B.A.”? 


Hope “you all” will stop off and visit 
with us. The coffee will be hot and the 


O 


out. 


orange juice cold and the welcome mat 
Ample motel or hotel accommo- 


dations available. Write us for folder— 


“LOTS TO DO—LOTS TO SEE” 


HENRY C. COLEMAN, President 
COMMERCIAL BANK AT DAYTONA BEACH 
120 SOUTH RIDGEWOOD AVENUE—U. S. #1 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


An Invitation to Visit 
BOOTH 905 ABA CONVENTION 


FOR YOUR 
LEGAL HOLIDAY POSTERS 
and ADVERTISING POSTERS 
Nyce Poster Displays 


Box 531, Chesterton, Indiana 


INTERESTED IN THE 
STATE OF HAWAII? 


If you want to be placed on our 
continuous mailing list, we will mail 
to you monthly HAWAIIAN CATA- 
LOGUES, listings of New Hawaiian 
Products, Business and Job Oppor- 
tunities, Investments in Hawaii Re- 
ports. Plus a review of Business and 
Economic Conditions in Hawaii. Also, 
we will act as your agent and include 
a general mailing and information ser- 
vice. To register send $5 check or 
money order to: Crafts of Hawaii, 
Inc., 1145 Bishop Street, Department 
S-42, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 


Common Stock Portfolio at Present 
Time with Long Range Objectives” 
by Charles V. Kinter, Duff, Ander. 
son & Clark, Chicago. 


Thursday, November 5 
Investment Forums—Three 
Concurrent Meetings 


Presiding, George R. Berkaw, Jr., 
vice-president, The Detroit Bank 
and Trust Company; Paul Thomp- 
son, vice-president and chairman, 
Trust Committee, Peoples National 
Bank and Trust Company, Bay City, 
Mich.; and Alexander E. LaPointe, 
senior vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit. 


2:30 P.M. 


“Automobile” by Byron J. Nichols, 
vice-president, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, and Edward Barrett, 
Laurence M. Marks & Co., New 
York. 

“Chemical” by Robert B. Semple, 
president, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Company, Wyandotte, Mich., and 
Jeremy C. Jenks, Cyrus J. Lawrence 
& Sons, New York. 

“Oil” by David Graham, financial 
vice-president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ind.), Chicago, and Edmond 
N. Morse, Smith Barney & Co., New 
York. 


3:45 P.M. 


“Steel” by Paul Carnahan, chair- 
man of the board, Great Lakes Steel 
Division, National Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ecorse, Mich., and Theodore 
Gerken, Laird & Co., New York. 


“No, I didn’t make a_ reservation—I 
thought your secretary would do it 
for us!” 
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“Drugs” by E. G. Upjohn, M.D., 
president, Upjohn Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and John Bohmfalk, 
McDonnell & Co., New York. 

“Utilities” by Robert P. Briggs, 
executive vice-president, Consumer 
Power Company, Jackson, Mich., and 
Charles O’Neil, Duff & Phelps, Chi- 
cago. 


Dinner 
7:30 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Joseph M. Dodge, 
former president, American Bankers 
Association; chairman of the board, 
The Detroit Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Address by George Romney, presi- 
dent, American Motors Corporation, 
Detroit. 


The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking Breakfast 
Friday, November 6, 8 A.M. 


Address by John W. Remington, 
vice-president, American Bankers 
Association; president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Morning Session 
9:15 A.M. 


Presiding, John H. French, Jr., 
president, City Bank, Detroit. 

“Electronics Can Be Applied to 
Trust Operations” by William C. 
Shannon, second vice-president, Man- 
ufacturers National Bank of Detroit, 
and George E. Madill, vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank of Detroit. 

Presiding, Lewis Brooke, general 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer, City Bank, Detroit. 

Panel moderated by Thomas H. 
Beacom, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago. Panel 


“The motor 
is in the 
rear” 


October 1959 


participants and their subjects: “Im- 
portance of a Strong Trust Section 
and How One Can Be Developed” by 
George C. Barclay, contributing edi- 
tor, Trusts and Estates, New York; 
“How Research Can Help State 
Trust Sections” by Joseph H. Wolfe, 
deputy manager and secretary of 
the Trust Division, A.B.A.; and 
“How Research Can Help a State 
Section’ by Lawrence G. Knecht, 
Kiefer, Waterworth, Hunter & 
Knecht, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Federal and State Legislation 
Regulating Employee Welfare and 
Pension Plans” by Richard L. John- 
son, assistant treasurer, Ford Mo- 
tor Company, Dearborn. 


Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Donald F. Valley, chair- 
man of the board, National Bank of 
Detroit. 

“Selling Trust Business” by W. 
Gibbs McKenney, Partner, Taxes & 
Estates,’ Baltimore, Md. 


Afternoon Session 


Presiding, Arthur B. Pfleiderer, 
general conference chairman; vice- 
president, The Detroit Bank and 
Trust Company. 

“Profit Sharing and Activities of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries’ by A. C. Burrows, Rear Ad- 
miral USN (retired); president, 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Chicago. 

Address by Cecil P. Bronston, 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

“National Trust School Employee 
Training” by Richard P. Chapman, 
president, The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 


Venus 
Camel 
ink- 
cartridge 
writes 


without 
running 
dry! 


double ink supply... 
double writing mileage. 
@ new cone-shaped point writes 
smoother, never wobbles. 
@ model for Auditors is ideal for 
bookkeeping, fine figure work. 
e blue, red, green or black ink. 
@ 49c each ... less by the dozen. 


Venus ball cil 


& Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free test sample, Venus ball PEN-cil 
for Auditors. Ink color 

NAME 

] (Please Print) 
FIRM NAME 


PAT. NO, 2,678,634 
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"Trade detail 
for simplicity! 


switch to 
Allison Coupon 
Books — save 
ten of these 
coupon 

set-up 
operations 


Punched Card 
Coupon 
Books 


Allison 
Coupon 
Payment Books 


1. PERFORATE 
2. CHECK 


Save 10 steps with Allison Coupon 
Books and yet retain all the ad- 
vantages of automatic accounting. 
Coupons provide input to any 
card or tape-actuated equipment. 

Write for complete information 
on this modern, attractive, easily- 
read and conveniently-carried 
Allison Coupon Book. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing the step-saving benefits of Allison 
Coupons. 


Firm 


7 
| 
Name 


City and State 


Leama ee ee ee 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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No Bank Holdups 


in Philadelphia 


GEORGE M. METZGER 


holdups and burglaries has 

grown each year to the point 
where it set a new national record 
of 764 during the fiscal year 1959, 
Philadelphia—the third largest city 
in the country—has not had one in 
nearly two years. 

What is the reason for this? 
Luck? No, it is a plan conceived by 
Police Commissioner Thomas J. Gib- 
bons. 


the number of bank 


Frequent Unscheduled Visits 


Under Mr. Gibbons’ brainchild, 
each bank in the city of more than 
2,000,000 residents is visited any- 
where from three to five times a 
day by a uniformed police officer. 
And the officer staggers the time of 
his visits from day to day. 

“This way,” the commissioner ex- 
plained, ‘‘a prospective holdup man 
never knows when he is going to 
be caught in the act by one of our 
men making a routine check. 

“And apparently,” he said while 
knocking on wood, “the deterrent is 
big enough to make a robber think 
twice before pulling a job. At least, 
we haven’t had one for nearly two 
years.” 

By staggering the visits, it is 
impossible for a would-be holdup 
man to “case” the situation. He 
might see an officer leave and go in 
the bank to hold it up only to have 
another one walk in a few minutes 
later. This has happened once. 

The checks are made by the regu- 
lar radio car policemen who are 
patrolling the area in which the 
bank is located. And to prove they 
have stopped in, the officers must 
sign a log which each bank keeps. 
At the end of each month this record 
is turned over to police officials for 
checking. If an officer has missed 
he had better have a good excuse. 

“The checks do not prevent the 


from handling other assign- 


ments, either,’”’ Gibbons said. “They 
are only in the bank about a minute 
and then back in their cars.” 
Gibbons said the plan not only 
provides good public relations for 


the police department by having the 
citizens seeing them on the job, but 
also for the banks. 

“Several bankers have told me,” 
the 30-year police veteran said, 
“that their customers like to see 
our Officers in their banks. It makes 
them feel their money is even safer.” 

The visitation system went into 
effect in February of 1958—a few 
days after this city’s last bank 
holdup. On the 7th of that month, a 
gunman got $5,000 from a_ bank 
branch in one of the city’s outlying 
districts. 

The commissioner decided some- 
thing had to be done to stem the 
tide of bank jobs and, therefore, 
came up with his ‘Philadelphia 
Plan.” He has since expanded it to 
food stores and cut holdups there 
by 78%. 

The scheme is working out so 
well some of the smaller bank 
branches don’t even have guards 
any more. 


Only in Philadelphia 


As far as Mr. Gibbons knows, 
this kind of plan is not in effect 
anywhere else in the country. But 
he sees no reason why it could not 
be adopted throughout the nation. 

“No matter how small a police 
force may be,” he explained, “by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


It’s something every town can apply, 

says Police Commissioner Thomas J. 

Gibbons, who designed Philadelphia's 
plan to discourage bank holdups 
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ONCE AGAIN! 
New York Terminal Leads the Field Warehousing 
Industry with Instant Inventory 


K & BALA EXTENSION 


UNIT 


RE \ 
ATE 


LA 
| RECORD REPORT 


Now for the first time, you can check inventory collateral values 
at a glance. Our new Stock and Value Report gives complete 
information including the description, quantity and dollar 
value of each item pledged. It provides a complete check of 
daily transactions on a single, compact, readable form which 
greatly simplifies the work of the collateral department and the 
reviewing officer. 

Consider the saving in time and expense which this report 
makes possible—It is one of the reasons why leading banks 
throughout the country specify New York Terminal Field 
Warehousing Service for their inventory loans. 


WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO, 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


OPERATING OFFICES IN 
£290. Wiliam St, 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 


If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
marketinformation, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 


commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 


tHE W RLD 


Full-color photography NOW brought to 
Match Book advertising. Another Universal Match ‘‘FIRST’’. 


See what a tremendous difference 
full-color photography can make 
in presenting your facilities the 
most inviting way. 


Visit Booth 403 
A.B.A. Convention 
Fontainebleau Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 
October 25-28, 1959 


UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


General Offices: St. Lovis 21, Missouri. Sales offices in principal cities. Consult your local phone book. 
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the same token there are probably 
not as many banks in that town, 
So, with all things being equal, 
they could institute this plan, too,” 

The Philadelphia banking gentry 
thinks the Gibbons’ plan is one of 
the greatest things ever to come 
down the pike. Especially after 
each bank in the country received 
a 6-page letter in August from FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover, who said he was 
“alarmed and disturbed” by the 
number of bank violations, urged 
the financial institutions to make 
special efforts to thwart such crimes. 
He made several suggestions on how 
to avoid holdups. But such a plan 
as the one being used in Philadel- 
phia was not included. 

Lee P. Miller, president of the 
American Bankers Association, said 
Mr. Hoover’s letter should stimulate 
increased awareness of the respon- 
sibility upon each institution to 
undertake thorough and sound pre- 
ventive measures. 

Such a measure is the “Philadel- 
phia Plan.” 

As one bank official said: “‘We in 
Philadelphia don’t see why the 
holdup rate can’t stay at zero. After 
all, look at the effect the plan has 
had during the first two years.” 


1959 Income Tax 


Forms 


— Harold T. Swartz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, comes a letter concerning the 
1959 income tax return forms, and 
we pass along its information. 

Mr. Swartz requests that requisi- 
tions for bulk quantities of tax 
return forms should not be sent 
before December 1, 1959. “This is 
for the reason that all of the major 
return forms. will not be available 
until that date and that earlier 
requisitions require handling and 
correspondence.” 

He also says that “considerable 
printing economies could be effected 
if practitioners would carefully re- 
view the quantities of the various 
forms they requisition in order to 
make certain that orders do not 
exceed their anticipated needs.” 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


of Institutional 
Investors 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. NEW YORK 5 «+ DIcsy 4-1515 


Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 


Company Stocks 
San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
Investment Securities 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Tight Money May Hobble Recovery 


A rigid rate structure and an 


STORM of controversy has blown 
A up in Canada over tight 

money and high interest rates. 
This situation is similar in some 
respects to that in the United States, 
although it has its singular fea- 
tures. Most commercial banks in 
Canada are national institutions 
with branches all across and up and 
down the domain, reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
stretching even to the Arctic reg- 
ions. While general lending policies 
are determined by the head offices 
in Toronto and Montreal, branch 
managers and regional administra- 
tion officials have latitude in making 
loans sufficient to provide credit for 
about 90% of local requirements 
without seeking authority from the 
head offices. So the effects of tight 
money are felt all over Canada, and 
by all classes of business people, 
from the largest corporation execu- 
tives down to fur traders in the 
most remote areas. Moreover, the 
commercial banks are rigidly bound 
by government charters to a maxi- 
mum interest rate of 6%, and are 
also legally required to carry first 
and secondary reserves of 15% of 
their deposits. 


Credit Restrictions Foreseen 


After increasing their loans by 
about 20% in the past year, com- 
mercial banks found their reserves 
close to the legal limits and in order 
to meet the exceptional demand for 
credit had to sell substantial blocks 
of government bonds from their in- 
vestment portfolios. As far back as 
May, some bankers warned that 
under these conditions credit re- 
strictions would be necessary. 

If it were not for this rigidity, 
the interest rate could be moved 
and operated as an economic deter- 
rent to increased borrowing—and at 
the same time the rate paid on funds 
deposited would also be adjusted as 
a further incentive for people to 
save rather than spend. This illus- 
tration shows the proper functioning 
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inflexible 


money supply cast 


clouds on Canada’s outlook for 
a further business expansion. 


of a flexible interest rate structure. 
Under today’s fixed, immovable 6% 
ceiling the banks are unable to use 
interest rates properly, which is to 
deter—and in other cases encourage 
by lower rates—the direction and 
amount of investment. Moreover, 
with a flexible rate structure, com- 
petition itself would prevent exces- 
sive rates being charged, since if a 
borrower could not borrow from 
one bank he could go to another. 


Who's to Blame? 


Charges and counter-charges have 
developed in this situation. The fed- 
eral government disclaims responsi- 
bility for the credit stringency, the 
prime minister stating that it is 
the result merely of the country’s 
“burgeoning growth.” Undoubtedly 
Canada’s strong economic recovery 
this year has had much to do with 
the greater demand for bank credit. 
But the government-owned central 
bank, the Bank of Canada, instituted 
some time ago a tight money policy 
as an anti-inflationary move, thereby 
holding the money supply at a fairly 
stationary level by keeping down 
its purchases of government securi- 
ties, while at the same time allowing 
its rediscount rate to rise to a rec- 
ord high of 6.41% as compared 
with the record low about a year 
ago of 1.12%. It should be noted 
that this rate is fixed by the bank 
at 1,% above bids for government 
3-month treasury bills, the media 
for short-term government financ- 
ing. The rate has since fluctuated 
both downward and upward and 
may be stabilized around 6%. It 
might also be noted that these re- 
straining moves followed a consid- 
erable expansion of the money sup- 
ply last year to relieve the business 
recession and to enable the federal 
government to finance its large 


budgetary deficit. This expansion 
seems to have been greater than 
that in the United States. 
Opposite views on all these mat- 
ters prevail everywhere, even in 
commercial banking circles. Some 
bankers feel that the restraining 
moves have been wise, but the ma- 
jority believe that the money supply 
should now be increased. In any 
event the commercial banks rather 
than the monetary authorities ap- 
pear to the public as responsible 
for any hardships resulting from 
the credit stringency, although these 
institutions have tried to make it 
plain that they will do their utmost 
to look after the small borrowers. 
And paradoxical as it may be credit- 
worthy small borrowers can obtain 
bank loans at about the same in- 
terest rate as the federal govern- 
ment pays for its treasury bills. 


The Future Needs 


Economic recovery has led to 
quite higher income tax collections 
by the federal government, with a 
consequent improvement, in its cash 
balances, so its short-term financing 
need not be as much as in the past 
year. But later the government will 
have to come into the money market 
for refinancing and for new require- 
ments, probably $500,000,000 in all. 
Moreover, other authorities, provin- 
cial and municipal, are in pressing 
need of funds to provide for neces- 
sary public works. Futhermore, pri- 
vate industry recently raised its es- 
timates of new capital expenditures 
this year and, of course, also re 
quires additional funds apart from 
those it can’ provide from its own 
resources. Taking everything into 
account, it is difficult to see how 
sufficient new money can be ob- 
tained to keep Canada’s economic 
recovery at its present rapid pace. 


BANKING 


ILLUSTRATED 
—the ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLAR 


as the ist State in the Union, ILLINOIS Banks using 
the 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


Post-Tronic Conventional 
Machines Machines 
Installed Replaced 


ALEDO National Bank of Aledo 4 
ALTON Alton Banking & Trust Company 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS Arlington Heights National Bank 
ARTHUR State Bank of Arthur 
AURORA Aurora National Bank 
The Merchants National Bank of Aurora 
Old Second National Bank 
BARRINGTON First National Bank 
BEMENT State Bank of Bement 
BUSHNELL Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
CARBONDALE First National Bank in Carbondale 
CLARENDON HILLS Clarendon Hills National Bank 
CLINTON Dewitt County National Bank 
DECATUR Millikin National Bank 
The National Bank of Decatur 
DES PLAINES First National Bank 
(operates two bookkeeping shifts) 
DWIGHT Bank of Dwight 
EAST MOLINE State Bank of East Moline 
EAST ST. LOUIS Southern Illinois National Bank 
EFFINGHAM Effingham State Bank 
ELMHURST Elmhurst National Bank 


York State Bank 
an 5 EVANSTON State Bank & Trust Company 
FOX LAKE Fox Lake State Bank 


FREEPORT State Bank of Freeport 


GALESBURG The Farmers & Mechanics Bank 
GENESEO Farmers National Bank 
0 e GLENVIEW Glenview State Bank 


GRANITE CITY Granite City Trust & Savings Bank 
HAMMOND State Bank of Hammond 
60 banks in Illinois (outside of the Chicago JACKSONVILLE Farmers State Bank & Trust Company 
KANKAKEE City National Bank of Kankakee 
area, previously reported) have installed First Trust & Savings Bank of Kankakee 
LA SALLE La Salle National Bank 


a * i i MOLINE First National Bank of Moline 
163 POST-TRONIC* Machines, replacing Nations! of Moline 


MONMOUTH Second National Bank 
st1 i inoi i OLNEY First National Bank in Olney 
In addition, 6 more banks in Illinois will soon take 
delivery of 16 POST-TRONIC Machines. PARIS The Edgar County National Bank of Paris 
PECATONICA Bank of Pecatonica 
Of special note—26 banks in Chicago (metropolitan PEORIA Commercial National Bank of Peoria 


P t National Bank of Peori 
area) have installed 109 POST-TRONIC Machines, re- PEOTONE Peotone State Bank 


i i i i PONTIAC Bank of Pontiac 
placing 207 conventional bookkeeping machines. QUINCY Broadway National Bank of Quincy 


: A illinois State Bank of Quincy 
Confirmed reports to August 31 show 4,744 POST: 
TRONIC Machines now in use in 1,078 banks in all 50 ROBINSON Crawford County State Bank 
ROCKFORD Central National Bank of Rockford 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Canada. City National Bank of Rockford 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
SPRINGFIELD Capitol Bank of Springfield 


IMPO RTANT! The First National Bank of Springfield 


Illinois National Bank 


Today’s National POST-TRONIC Machines can be URBANA Busey First National Bank 
readily integrated with other National electronic develop- _& Trust Company 
ments— present and future. Your investment is therefore 
protected... by practical and economical step-by-step pro- CHICAGO 26 Banks in metropolitan area 


gression ... to meet your bank automation requirements. 
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Call your nearby National representative TODAY. Ask 
him to demonstrate the POST-TRONIC Machine, and 
show you how you can obtain many time- and money- 
saving advantages of ONE RUN electronically controlled 
posting IMMEDIATELY ... using your choice of either 
Alpha-Digit or Numeric Account Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ANOTHER Way 


All This at a 


Minimum Investment 


(1) Expandable Quality RCA TK-201 Basic Camera System. 

(2) Control Unit. (3) Zoom Lens. (4) New "TV Banking” 
Housing. (5) Monitor for Camera Site. (6) Monitor for Remote 
Viewing—plus (7) Supervision of installation and training of your 
“perating personnel. 


START WITH THESE BASIC TV SYSTEM ELEMENTS 
--» EXPAND AS YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS GROW ! 


_ Designed to make it easy for today’s progressive banking institutions to get 
started with television, RCA is offering this “‘Banking Package’”’ of essential 
closed circuit equipment, all at a minimum investment. Suitable for signature 
identification and balance verification. Supervision of installation by RCA’s 
own service technicians and training of your operating personnel are available. 


With this basic RCA system you can enjoy the benefits of ‘television bank- 
ing’’ at once with a modest investment. Later, you will be able to expand 
into a more sophisticated RCA system, simply by building on what you 
already possess. 


Checking balances and 


— mae — For more information write to RCA, Dept. Z-205, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


vention. RCA Booths 314- In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY Limited, Montreal. 
315. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


mse BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT * CAMDEN, N. J. 
mk(s) ® 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


to revise the assessment base, one 
each by the chairmen of the two 
Banking and Currency committees, 
and the third by the ranking Re- 
publican member of the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Chairman A. Willis Robertson’s 
pill, S. 2609, was introduced in the 
Senate ‘by request.” The request, 
of course, was from the FDIC, which 
prepared the bill. His bill also pro- 
vides for other matters, including a 
number of “housekeeping amend- 
ments” which are derived largely 
from the comparable provisions in 
the ill-fated Financial Institutions 
Bill. These “housekeeping amend- 
ments’ are considered noncontro- 
versial. 

One of them, for instance, pro- 
vides that the acceptance of deposits 
in furtherance of a school thrift or 
savings plan by an officer, employee, 
or agent of a bank at schools shall 
not be construed to be the operation 
of a bank. 

Another calls upon the FDIC to 
pay the Government’s share of the 
cost of Civil Service retirement and 
disability benefits and to pay its 
fair share of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

The two House bills are H.R. 
8916, introduced by Chairman Brent 
Spence, and H.R. 8928, by Repre- 
sentative Clarence E. Kilburn. They 
are identical bills, and also identical 
with the first section of the Senate 
bill that deals with revision of the 
assessment base. The Spence and 
Kilburn bills, however, do not con- 
tain the “housekeeping amendments” 
in the Robertson bill. 


Less Paperwork 


In introducing S. 2609 Senator 
Robertson said he hoped the re- 
vision, will reduce substantially the 
paperwork and costs imposed on 
banks in computing assessments. 
This is a problem for many banks, 
one of them going to the trouble 
and expense every year of printing 
a special set of instructions for its 
branch managers. 

A feature of the new base is an 
increase in the credit to the banks 
from 60% to 662/3%. This might 
create an additional savings in bank 
assessment costs of approximately 
$8,000,000. It will offset to some ex- 
tent the increase in assessments for 
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BANCO D 


Oldest established and largest Ban 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 

TOTAL ASSETS: 

More than $ 782 Million Pesos 

(Aproximately US. $ 122.187.500) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 128 BRANCHES 

Imports Exports 

1957: US. $403.080.000 US. $ 449.628.000 
1958: US. $ 276.500.000 * US. $ 409.500.000 
* Authorized import licenses 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


do you need 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
PROGRAMS 


Packaged Systems Include: 
No Teacher Detail 
installation 

Complete Supplies 
Stimulating Promotion 
Annual Service 

One Blanket Price 

Full particulars at 

no obligation. 


SCHOOL THRIFT 


326 S. Broadwa 
INCORPORATED York 


BRANCHES: Hartford, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street +* Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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those banks having a high float. In 
general, the FDIC expects that the 
revision will tend to result in lower 
assessments for small banks and 
slightly higher ones for a handful 
of large institutions. 

For the FDIC the revision will 
have this important feature: It will 
save half a million dollars. Part of 
this will be in the salaries of the 
men currently assigned to audit the 
assessments of the thousand or so 
banks covered in a spot-check. These 
50 or 60 men will be gradually as- 
signed to other duties. 

The principle, in brief, of the new 
assessment base would be this: In- 
sured banks would use reports of 
condition for reporting deposit li- 
abilities and take standard per- 
centage deductions in place of the 
present alternative methods of de- 
ducting float and the present deduc- 
tion or exclusion of cash collateral. 
They would be required to submit 
two reports of condition each semi- 
annual period to their Federal su- 
pervisory agency on dates selected 
by three Federal banking agencies. 

Senator Robertson put the FDIC’s 
explanation of the proposal in the 
Congressional Record August 27, 


and the FDIC followed this up by 
mailing detailed explanations to each 
of the 13,097 banks insured. 

The FDIC made news with two 
other reports. One, for the time be- 
ing at any rate, is local news of 
interest in Washington, particularly 
to members of the National Press 
Club. The other was the FDIC’s re- 
port of assets and liabilities of all 
insured banks as of June 10. 

First about the local news for this 
Washington report. Jesse P. Wol- 
cott, chairman, announced at the 
end of August that the FDIC had 
exercised options to purchase a 
building site here on 17th Street be- 
tween New York Avenue and F 
Street. That means that in two or 
three years the FDIC will be out of 
the National Press Building where 
it has been since the corporation 
was organized. 

This will be a real loss to the Na- 
tional Press Club, which owns the 
building through control of the 
stock of the building corporation. 
Many of the officers of the FDIC are 
members of the National Press Club 
and lunch with the Washington news 
correspondents often. When foreign 
dignitaries and public figures of na- 


tional importance address the club 
there is always a large table of FDIC 
officers. To the National Press Club 
the FDIC is the “mortgage-lifter.” 


Insured Bank Data 


The other report, that on assets 
and liabilities, showed that assets of 
banks insured by the FDIC, which 
held 96% of the assets and deposits 
of all banks in the nation, totaled 
$264-billion on June 10. This was an 
increase of 3% over the previous 
June. 

Changes in deposit volume paral- 
leled those in assets. Total deposits 
of all insured banks were 2% greater 
than in June 1958, and amounted to 
$235-billion. Capital and surplus ac- 
counts increased to more than $21- 
billion and miscellaneous liabilities 
exceeded $7-billion. 


Erle Cocke, Jr., at UN 


While on the subject of the FDIC 
there is an item of personal interest 
to the friends of Erle Cocke, Sr., a 
director of the FDIC and former 
president of the A.B.A. His son, 
Erle, Jr., was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations. 


A loophole can lead to a loss, and so 

it makes good sense to safeguard 

your bank’s financial resources with 
Bankers Blanket Bonds created by 
National Surety Corporation—a company 
backed by the Fund of Experience. 

Talk to your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 

many advantages you gain by bonding 
through National Surety Corporation. 


Are you certain 
no holes exist 
in your Bank’s 

Insurance Policy? 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
Central Bonding Offices: 

3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


CFrsurance Companies Rely on the Fund of Experience for Bankers Blanket Bonds 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION VAULT ENTRANCE THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION DRIVE-UP WINDOW 
The first and only vault entrance with push-button con- Completely weather-shielded and just the right height 
trol and floor level door opening. Now furnished in for the new, low-slung cars as well as for older models. 
Stainless Steel or new exclusive ‘“‘Golden Swirl’. As drawer slides forward, the end of the drawer opens. 


GET ALL THE FACTS AT THE A.B. A. EXHIBIT 
about the world’s most beautiful, 


MOST MODERN BANK EQUIPMENT 


PACE-SETTERS IN MODERN DEPOSITORY DESIGN STANDARD DIMENSION STEEL UNDER-COUNTER 
Model 958 (left) and Model 7200-J Rotary (right) are UNITS. For economical bank counter installations or 
two of an extensive line of modern depositories avail- additions to existing equipment of any design, curved 
able with either recessed or flush frame. angular or straight. 


Complete catalogs on request. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. Hamitton, 
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Kimbrel Praises Congress Session 


HE session of Congress just com- 

pleted was “one of the most con- 
structive and responsible in recent 
history,” according to the chairman 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. M. Monroe Kimbrel, executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank at Thomson, Ga. He told a 
dinner meeting of the Bergen County 
Bankers Association: 

“Judged by any reasonable stand- 
ard, this has been a good year for 
banking legislation. Banking’s views 
have been accorded a fair hearing 
and constructive attention. We can- 
not fairly expect more.”’ 

Of the four chief A.B.A. legisla- 


tive requests, Mr. Kimbrel said, 
“two were enacted into law, one is 
half-way through the Congress, and 
good initial progress has been made 
on the other.” 

Summarizing Congressional action 
on banking legislation, the Asso- 
ciation spokesman hailed enactment 
of a law revising Federal Reserve 
Board powers over the legal reserve 
requirements of member banks and 
two laws modernizing the lending 
powers of national banks. 

“One important effect of the [re- 
serve requirements] law is to give 
the Board greater flexibility in pro- 
moting sound economic growth,” he 
said. “The vault cash provision is 


Improvement Loans... 


If you write FHA Title I Im- 
provement Loans, you might 
think that your rate chart 
would present little opportun- 
ity for variety. If so you should 
take a look at the many charts 
we offer. 


They take different forms, 
either folders or booklets. Some 
are ordinary unadjusted charts, 
others are unadjusted but show 
the odd final payment. 


Some are adjusted downward 
a few pennies so that all pay- 
ments are alike. 


Others are based on whole dol- 
lar payments; or where the first 
payment is due in 2 months 
instead of one. Or perhaps 
you'd like a chart with quar- 
terly, or semiannual or annual 
payments. If curious, simply 
ask for samples, and you'll see 
what we're talking about. 


FINANCIAL pPuBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KENnmonre 6-1827 


FINANCIAL COMPUTORS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


YOUR BANK THRIVES ON GOOD-WILL CUSTOMER RELATIONS! 


ZIPPER DEPOSIT CASE 


PLASTIC ZIPPER - 5%,” x 11” 
ROBERT MANUFACTURES THE FOLLOWING: 


CHECKBOOK COVERS, PASSBOOK JACKETS. 


DEPOSIT RECEIPT HOLDERS, ZIPPER CASES, © 


AND MANY OTHER PLASTIC ACCESSORIES. 


Send for these Good-Will Items 


YOURS FREE! 


Examine the finest line of BANK 
ACCESSORIES at no cost. Each bears 
your BANK'S NAME prestige imprint 
in gold leaf on long service quality 
plastic. Electronic seal throughout. 


@ WRITE FOR THESE SAMPLES TODAY 
SPECIFY ITEMS OF INTEREST... . 


ROBERT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfr. of Plastic Specialties for Over 25 Years 


of great potential importance to 
smaller banks in ‘particular; when 
invoked by the Board, it will place 
these institutions in a better posi- 
tion to meet the legitimate credit 
needs of their communities.” 

Mr. Kimbrel described this meas- 
ure as a “culmination of a 5-year 
effort by the A.B.A. in behalf of 
needed legal reserve reforms.” 

The new national banking amend- 
ments “are consistent with sound 
modern banking practices” and rep- 
resent achievement of another “long- 
time Association goal,” he said. 

Pending bills to place final author- 
ity over bank mergers in the Federal 
bank supervisory agencies and to 
revise the system of Federal taxa- 
tion of financial institutions will be 
supported vigorously by the Asso- 
ciation next year, he reported. 

The merger bill was passed by 
the Senate this year but was not 
acted upon by the House. 


Tax Legislation 


“With respect to legislation to 
provide for fair tax treatment of 
financial institutions,” Mr. Kimbrel 
said, “this year’s developments sup- 
port two definite observations. First, 
the Association by advocating a 
specific tax revision formula and 
securing its introduction in the Con- 
gress has taken a big first step to- 
ward the goal. Secondly, the achieve- 
ment of that goal is going to require 
substantial time and effort and the 
concerted support of all those who 
believe in equitable taxation.” 

The A.B.A.-supported Mason bill, 
he said, “would provide a new base 
and method of taxing savings and 
loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks so as to permit these 
institutions to bear a fair share of 
the tax burden. 

He described the outlook for ac- 
tion in the tax field as “favorable.” 

The Georgia banker said the prog- 
ress of banking legislation this 
session was due in large part to 
the leadership of the chairmen of 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees in the Congress, Senator Willis 
Robertson of Virginia in the Senate 
and Representative Brent Spence of 
Kentucky in the House. He also 
praised the work of Representative 
Paul Brown of Georgia, who heads 
a House banking subcommittee. 
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A MAOLINE 
Dealership 


makes you a big man 
in your community 


Moline dealers tell us they’ve had a really good year. 
Plenty of them are reporting terrific increases! Meaning 
they are making money, too. And there’s nothing like money 
in the bank to build your stature in the community. 

In 1959 Moline made big news in power farming with 
products that keep customers happy. New products—The 
Moline G VI tractor. The Jet Star. The 4-Star series of 
tractors. The “Rock ’N Roll’ corn picker and others. 
All new this year. And there are more coming up. 

Then there are the dealer plans Moline offers you. 
Money-making plans. Flexible plans. For instance: a 
Moline dealer can sell on either a full-time franchise or a 
“Specialty Franchise’—just the equipment that sells best 
in his territory. Unique in the industry. 

There’s top-notch dealer service with conveniently dis- 
tributed stocks of complete goods and parts. 

There are discounts. Best terms in the business, we think. 
And promotions... like the Moline “Trade-In Roundup” 
which this summer moved millions of dollars worth of 
equipment for Moline dealers! 


A banker helps increase the stature of this 
Moline dealer, his customers, and all his 
neighbors. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
RKAOLINE 
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FACILITIES 
EOR 


ESTIC YRRESPONDENT BANK 


PIRST 
ATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


NOS 


7 
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A step-by-step guide through all the current practices, forms and 
procedures for all foreign banking transactions, this loose-leaf manual is 
available to our correspondents through the Correspondent Bank 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP KEEP 
YOU ON THE RIGHT TRACK OVERSEAS 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. + 78 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES * 80 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 
Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢* Collections «* Credit Information ¢ Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds ¢ Participation in Local Loans ¢ Personalized Service * World Wide Banking Facilities * Complete 
Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Bensl en Wharledl Whicle Banking 
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i (continued from page 29) 


J. LAWRENCE KEYSER, assistant 
vice-president, retires after 25 years 
with First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


JosEPH S. Moss, from senior vice- 
president, Irving Trust Company, 
New York City, to president, Pan 
American Bank of Miami, Fla. 


LAWSON M. WATTS, vice-president, 
retires from the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo., after 33 
years with the bank, and becomes 
vice-president and financial advisor, 
Mortgage and Trust, Inc., Houston, 
Tex. Mr. WATTS’ father, the late 
Frank O. Watts, was the founder of 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 


RUSSELL J. MEIER becomes vice- 
president and manager, Riverhead 
branch of Security National Bank 
of L. I., Huntington, N. Y. 


EDWARD T. SHIPLEY, auditor, also 
becomes comptroller, Wachovia Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., succeeding ROBERT F. 
GOODWIN, who retires. 


Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., 
Los Angeles, enlarges its manage- 
ment committee by the appointment 
of four additional executive vice- 
presidents: KEATH L. CARVER, 
FRANK M. DANA, LouIs B. LUNDBORG 
and SAMUEL B. STEWART, all form- 
erly vice-presidents. 


ROBERT T. SNYDER, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 


“But it’s only 
slightly haunted’’ 


October 1959 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York City. 


RALPH N. JONES, from Alamo Na- 
tional Bank of San Antonio, Texas, 
to National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston as a vice-president. 


Roy W. LAWSON and ROBERT E. | 


MUNROE both become senior vice- 
presidents, Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, Mass. 


W. BRUCE FYE becomes vice-presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


FRANK T. HOWARD, vice-president, 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, be- 
comes 17th president of the 154- 
year old Pennsylvania Academy of 


the Fine Arts. He is also a member | 


of the board of governors of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


WILLIAM R. Cross, JR., becomes 
a vice-president at Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. | 


H. BLAKE BENT, trust officer, The 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., becomes a 


vice-president; CHARLES C. TOMLIN- | 
SON III, and CLAUDE W. IDE, assist- | 


ant trust officer, both become assist- 
ant vice-presidents. 


EDWIN P. NEILAN, president, Bank 
of Delaware, Wilmington, also be- 


comes board chairman, succeeding | 


CHECKS! 


JOHN B. JESSUP, who retired from 
that office on September 15. 


DIAL CURRIN, becomes president, 
Federal National Bank and Trust 
Co., Shawnee, Okla., succeeding 


FRANK Buck, who becomes chair- | 


man. 


ALL ABOARD 
for more 


profit with 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 


e You keep 90% of the 
selling commission 


e Instantly acceptable everywhere 
e Prompt refund service 


| @ Advertised throughout the world 


National advertising... 
plus free sales aids 


to buy First National 
City Bank Travelers 
Checks. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PAUL E. PROSSWIMMER, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president, 
Franklin National Bank of Long 
Island, Franklin Square, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding ARTHUR T. ROTH, who con- 
tinues as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. 


RICHARD A. NorRIs, from execu- 
tive vice-president and director, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., to president. ROBERT V. FLEM- 
ING remains chairman and chief exe- 
cutive officer. 


GEORGE R. MACALISTER, JR., HER- 
BERT P. PATTERSON, DAVID A. SCOTT, 
JOHN G. WINGER, all become Chase 
Manhattan Bank (N. Y.) vice-pres- 
idents. 


H. CurTis REED, formerly with 
Travelers Insurance Company, joins 
Federal Life and Casualty Company 
of Battle Creek, Mich., as executive 
vice-president. Federal Life and Cas- 
ualty Company is affiliated with Wol- 
verine Insurance Company, Secured 
Insurance Company, and Riverside 
Insurance Company of America. 


WITH ONLY AN 


The Colonial Bank & Trust Company, Waterbury, Connecticut 
has gone well past this mark in less than 5 years, thanks to an 
automatic drive-in turntable system. In an area “too cramped for 
drive-in service”, the electric eye-controlled turntable made the 
difference, and now handles as many as 358 vehicles in a 6-hour 
day (one a minute). 


ARROW 32-FOOT LOT! 


Functioning year-round in all weather, the Maden turntable has 
made drive-in banking possible when most needed — in the face 
of increased competition for accounts and extensive adjacent 
competitive parking and drive-in facilities. 


DO YOU HAVE A DRIVE-IN SPACE PROBLEM? 


See how a safe, foolproof, automatic turntable system 
can extend your facilities — make drive-in service pos- 
sible in crowded downtown areas. SEND TODAY for 
this free brochure showing how to bank on a 25-foot 
lot. Or write for a free appraisal of your own problem 


and list of existing installations. 


MACTON MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. - STAMFORD 6, CONN. 
See us at Booth #+706—ABA Convention 
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Dan B. GREER, FRED W. JAmgs, 
both assistant vice-presidents, be. 
come vice-presidents, First Nationa] 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 


About Banks 

CITIZENS BANK of HATTIESBURG, 
Miss., opens remodeled and renovated 
main office building on Main Street. 


First NATIONAL BANK of ARI 
ZONA, Phoenix., opens its 56th and 
57th new offices. 


Six departments of THE BANK oF 
DouGLas, Phoenix, Ariz., have moved 


; into temporary quarters so that con- 


struction can start on 8-story addi- 
tion to the bank’s home office build. 
ing. 

Purchase of WEST INDIES BANK 


| AND TRUST COMPANY by CHASE Man- 
| HATTAN BANK, New York City, has 
| been completed. This adds four more 


branches to CHASE MANHATTAN’S 
Carribbean network, which already 
has four offices in Puerto Rico, four 
in Cuba, four in Panama, and two in 


| the Canal Zone. 


NortH St. Louis (Mo.) Trust 
CoMPANY celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary. 


Merger pending approvals: YORK 
NATIONAL BANK OF SACO, ME., into 
CANAL NATIONAL BANK OF PORT- 
LAND. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A, 
opens branch in Kuala Lumpur, 
capital of Federation of Malaya. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash., opens new Union 
Street branch. 


FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF MECHANICSBURG, PA., celebrates 
its 100th anniversary. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF STE- 


| WARTSTOWN, PA., merges into Na- 
| TIONAL BANK OF YORK COUNTY. 


NATIONAL BANK of DETROIT moves 


| into its new 14-story main office 
| building, directly opposite its former 
| location. 


WESTERN SAVING FUND SOCIETY, 


| Philadelphia, opens new Valley 
| Forge Shopping Center branch. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ORANGE 
Cove, Calif., merges into SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK, Los Angeles. 


NEW MEXICO BANK AND TRUST 


| COMPANY, Hobbs, N. M., becomes 


LEA COUNTY STATE BANK. 
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BRADFORD (Pa.) NATIONAL BANK 
announces construction of new build- 
ing to start in the spring and be 
completed in late 1960. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, Calif., opens its third 
Santa Barbara office. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
merge, form PITTSBURGH NATIONAL 
BANK. 


BANK of ASHEVILLE, N. C., opens 


enlarged and remodeled main office. | 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 


Canara Bank Brings 
Aid to Flood Victims 


Thousands of families in the state of 
Mysore, India, were homeless and des- 
titute in early July this year. Raging 
floods had washed away homes, cattle, 
crops. Flood relief was a huge problem, 
although government agencies were 
doing their best. 

By July 13, Canara Bank, located in 
Bangalore, announced intentions of 
doing what it could to help—a “Canara 
Bank Flood Relief Fund’—goal, 100,- 
000 rupees, was announced. Pamphlets, 
posters, and newspaper advertising an- 
nounced the public contribution cam- 
paign being conducted through the 
bank’s 70 branches. 

On July 29, a fortnight later, a check 
for over that amount was presented by 
A. D. Pai, above right, the bank’s board 
chairman, to B. D. Jatti, Chief Minister 
of Mysore State, left, for aid to vic- 
tims of the flood. Voicing the gratitude 
of the people of Mysore, the Chief Min- 
ister said, “It is a pride to say that 
Canara Bank belongs to the state of 
Mysore.” 
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OF BOSTON announces new Brighton 
office to be completed early next 
year. 


Merger plans of CHEMICAL CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK, New York City, 
and THE NEW YorRK TrusT Com- 
PANY, were finally approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board and by G. 
Russell Clark, New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks. The new 
CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST 
CoMPANY, with 102 branches, opened 
its doors on September 8. Assets of 
over $4.3-billion make the bank 
number four among commercial 


banks in the country, ranking in 
size behind BANK OF AMERICA N.T. 
& S.A., San Francisco, and CHASE 
MANHATTAN and FIRST NATIONAL 
City banks, both in New York. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
BANK, McKeesport, Pa., opens three 
new branches—one at New Eagle 
(Monongahela), one at Great Valley 
Shopping Mart, and a new drive- 
thru in McKeesport. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, Hunt- 
ington, N. Y., announces construc- 
tion of 25th office, to be opened in 
West Islip. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION...OCTOBER 25 T0 28 


Make this year’s convention trip more enjoyable than éver . . . on TWA! 


You travel in relaxing comfort—with superlative, courteous service at the 
> 


touch of a button. And now you can fly TWA Jets to Miami, direct from 


Los Angeles or St. Louis, with excellent connections from other West Coast 
and Midwest cities. Fly superb TWA BOEING 707s, fastest Jetliners in 
the U. S. For reservations, call your travel agent or TWA today. 


TWA JETS serve more cities in the U.S. than any other airline 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 
MIAMI + PITTSBURGH » WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY 


FLY THE FINEST 


ry TWA 
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Expediting 
Michigan {MNB} 


Business 


The officers of our Correspondent Banking Division 
are in close touch with Michigan markets—are prepared 
to give alert, on-the-ground cooperation at all times. 
Whatever the transaction—usual or unusual—you are 
invited to use the correspondent banking facilities of 
this Bank. When speed is necessary, call MNB at 
WOodward 5-4000 in Detroit for prompt attention. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT « DEARBORN «+ HIGHLAND PARK «+ BLOOMFIELD + FARMINGTON TWP. 
GROSSE POINTE WOODS + MELVINDALE + NORTHVILLE «+ PLEASANT RIDGE 
REDFORD + SOUTHFIELD +« WARREN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and 75N with exclusive 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


@ Electronic foot control. 


@ Patented friction disc to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 


@ Compact streamlined styling that saves 
20% counter space. 


@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years. have been com- 
pletely re-engineered, setting new standards 


j for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 


ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter ‘4 

for continuous high speed operation is rugged Ae | 

and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 

coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 

Counters. Arrange for a trial today. | 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., ING, 


Mid-Continent 


Trust Committees 


OMMITTEES for the 28th Mid-Con. 
tinent Trust Conference, to be 


| sponsored by the American Bankers 
| Association’s Trust Division in De. 
| troit, Nov. 5-6, have been announced 
| by Carlysle A. Bethel, Trust Division 
| president. Mr. Bethel is vice-chair. 


man of the board and senior trust 
officer of Wachovia Bank and Trust 


| Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


General chairman of the confer- 


| ence will be Arthur B. Pfleiderer, 


vice-president of The Detroit Bank 


| & Trust Company. The trustmen of 
| Detroit will be hosts to the confer- 


ence. 

Besides Mr. Pfleiderer, the Gen- 
eral Committee is composed of Lewis 
Brooke, general vice-president and 
senior trust officer, City Bank, De- 
troit; Alexander E. LaPointe, senior 


| vice-president and trust officer, Man- 
_ ufacturers National Bank of Detroit; 


George E. Parker, Jr., vice-president 
and trust officer, National Bank of 
Detroit; William J. Thomas, senior 
vice-president, The Detroit Bank & 
Trust Company; and Norman B. 
Weston, vice-president and assistant 
trust officer, National Bank of De- 


| troit. 


The chairman of the other confer- 


ence committees include: 


Program Committee: Chairman 
LaPointe and George R. Berkaw, 
Jr., vice-president, The Detroit Bank 
& Trust Company, vice-chairman. 

Registration and Information 
Committee: Mark C. Stevens, vice- 
president, The Detroit Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Finance Committee: Charles H. 
Stickels, assistant vice - president 
and assistant trust officer, National 
Bank of Detroit. 

Publicity Committee: Walton B. 
Moore, assistant vice-president, City 
Bank, Detroit. 

Entertainment Committee: B. 
James Theodoroff, trust officer, The 
Detroit Bank & Trust Company. 

Hotel and Facilities Committee: 
Stewart E. McFadden, assistant 
vice-president and assistant trust 
officer, National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A Variety of 
Ideas 


Here are brief reports on ideas 
heard at the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association’s summer school con- 
ducted at Bucknell University. 


The Whole Operations Job 

THERE is a tendency for smaller 
banks to look at their operations 
as a series of separate problems, 
whereas, from the automation angle, 
all the clerical functions should be 
considered as an integrated whole, 
said Raymond C. Kolb, vice-presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

He pointed out that there was no 
basic difference, for example, be- 
tween sorting and posting checks 
anda deposits, and sorting and post- 
ing transit items, instalment and 
mortgage loan payments, time and 
demand loan payments, investment 
and general ledger entries, and the 
many similar transactions that take 
place in banks. 

“With thinking of this type, the 
size of banks where more automatic 
processes are feasible decreases rap- 
idly.” 


Management Personnel 


BUSINESS (including banks) can’t 
depend solely on normal sources 
for obtaining trained personnel; the 
schools are unable to fill the need, 
and businessmen will have to pro- 
vide a much larger share of the 
training than they are now provid- 
ing, said Dr. Earl P. Strong, pro- 
fessor of management and director 
of the executive development pro- 
gram at the College of Business 
Administration, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

There is great need, he asserted, 
not only for building up basic re- 
quirements but for refresher courses 
and continuous adult education in 
all fields, especially executive train- 
ing. 

Dr. Strong suggested a different 
Philosophy and attitude toward 
management succession and train- 
ing. “So long as a person thinks 
he is not replaceable, then no pro- 
vision will be made for a successor. 
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PHOTO BY JAPAN AIR LINES 


Business in the Far East? 
Rely on the skill and experience of the bank that knows the “local” scene. 
With 41 branches throughout the Far East, the “Hongkong 
Bank” can provide you with prompt, efficient service, and information 
gathered right at the source. At your disposal, too, are the 
Offices of the Bank’s California subsidiary 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, or its agency in New York. 
One call will put these vast facilities to work for you. 


> 
> 


NGKONG 
we 
% 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 


San Francisco: 80 Sutter Street 
Los Angeles: 212 West Seventh Street 
(Van Nuys Building) 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


A subsidiary of the largest British bank headquartered in the Far East. 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OFFICES AT 72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK (AGENT: 
B. P. MASSEY)/LONDON /PARIS/ HAMBURG / HONG KONG /JAPAN /INDIA/PHILIPPINES/BORNEO/CEYLON /BURMA 
INDONESIA/MALAYA/SINGAPORE/VIETNAM/CAMBODIA/THAILAND Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Each person must realize, therefore, 
that he is responsible for his suc- 
cessor.” 


Service Charges, Cost Analysis 


Two essentials in merchandising 
bank services are a modern service 
charge plan and a cost analysis 
study which provides information 
that is properly used, said L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kans., and chairman 
of the A.B.A. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission. 


The trend in all states is to the 
analysis plans, Mr. Schwartz told 
the bankers gathered at Bucknell 
University. More than half of all 
banks now use complete analysis for 
their very active commercial ac- 
counts and the simplified analysis 
for others. 

During the last 10 years, he as- 
serted, net earnings on capital funds 
of banks have been in the lowest 
quartile of the 62 principal Ameri- 
can industries. The principal reason 
is that banks have been selling 
their wares too cheaply. Steadily 


NATIONAL 


SANK 


Los Angeles 


S3acon, SCo. 


Snvesiment Occurities 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
(ASSOCIATE) 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


PRIVATE FINANCING 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-3100 


1 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY S&S 
TELEPHONE Dicsy 4-5656 


mounting costs will further erode 
these substandard profits unless sub- 
stantial increases in income can, be 
developed. 


New Dividend Check 


HE Austin (Tex.) National Bank 

has a new dividend check design 
and procedure which cuts the time 
required for their completion. 


The check is in two colors, is 
printed in metallic gold and black, 
and enables the banks to use ad- 
dressograph plates to print, in one 
operation, the names of payees and 
the date. The dollar amount is in- 
serted by use of an adding machine, 
accumulating simultaneously a re- 
cording on tape of all amounts and 
the total dividend paid. 

Checks are then put through a 
protectograph which imprints a me- 
chanical signature on each. 


A duty is a job you try to avoid, 
perform poorly, and brag about for- 
ever. 


A good many people who want to 
live on Easy Street never try to 
save enough te buy even a lot there. 


If washing your car doesn’t pro- 
duce rain, you are having a bad 
drought. 


One advantage of being poor is 
that you use all your junk instead of 
piling it in the attic or closets. 


A gentleman is a person who can 
tell you all about his problems but 
doesn’t. 
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rode While there are thus many ways to keep track of 
sub- The P ocketbook N erve inflation, for the average person the simplest one to 


1 be understand and to follow is the consumer price index 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) for all commodities that go into the Labor Depart- 


The index is published monthly in the form of 4 = ment’s market basket as described above. 
United States city average. The all-items index is also 


compiled monthly for five different cities: Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Philadelphia; 
and quarterly on different dates for three other groups 
of cities, 15 in all. 
There are various other price indexes which reflect 
shanges in the purchasing power of the dollar. Indexes 
of wholesale prices are issued monthly for all commodi- 
ties, for farm products, for processed foods, for all 
commodities other than farm and foods, and for many 
different groups of goods. 
The consumer price index is also calculated for a 
great many groups and sub-groups of items on a na- “Why Fi 
tionwide scale. Thus, you may measure the monthly peng d 
changes in the purchasing power of the dollar when eal of these 
spent at retail for any of the following separately: conventions 
food, housing, apparel, transportation, medical care, in Paris?” 
and so on. You may even follow the monthly changes 
in such sub-groups as rent, gas and electricity, solid 
fuels and fuel oil, housefurnishings and household op- 
eration, to take one group as an example. Indeed, the 
consumer price index is issued monthly for each of 
several dozen. individual products, such as strawberries, 
fresh onions, 46-0z. can of orange juice, 12-oz. glass 
of grape jelly, and others. Prices of food and certain 
sub-groups are also indexed separately for each of 20 
cities. 
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With offices of our own in all 3 states, we can 


of and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective TI i I BA NX Kk ( yk 


information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. C A Ll I N A 


Deposit Insurance 


NATIONAL ASSOCIAT Corporation 


ut SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 
NOT 
TO 
MODERNIZE? 


Bank modernization is not a luxury. ..it is a necessity in the 
modern business climate. 


In fact, remodeling can create the businesslike atmosphere 
so essential to greater growth. 


Art Metal has a world of experience in the manufacture of 
modern bank equipment. This proves a constant and 
invaluable asset to bankers and architects in bank planning 
and layout. When it comes to furnishing bank interiors — 
you should rely on this same experience that has proved so 
helpful to so many banks across the country. 


Write: Art Metal Bank Planning Division, Dept. 10, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


BANK OF DOUGLAS, FARMERS & STOCKMEN’S BRANCH, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Natal 


f 641 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bank’s Study Surveys Economy 
of the 50th State 


I isn’t often that a bank has an 
opportunity to do a job for a 
brand new state. But the chance 
came this summer, and the Bank of 
Hawaii helped introduce the 50th 
commonwealth by publishing and 
circulating “Hawaii: Achievements 
as a Territory, Opportunities as a 
State.” 

Produced by the bank’s Depart- 
ment of Business Statistics, this is 
a 50-page brochure of facts, figures, 
and pictures. They show what’s 
happening to Hawaii’s economy: a 
broadening, more diversified base, 
with tourists and defense running 
ahead of pineapples and sugar as 
sources of cash income; continued 
urbanization and building expan- 
sion; an increased investment inter- 
est, particularly among insurance 
companies; broadening possibilities 
for banking growth. 


The report, presented by Dr. James 
H. Shoemaker, vice-president and 
research director of the bank, notes 
that the effects of statehood thus 
far include a heightening of com- 
mercial interest in Hawaii as a mar- 
ket for Mainland products; stimula- 
tion of touring to a record high 
(35% above 1958); increased con- 
fidence of the people in their future; 
increased interest in employment 
and retirement in the Islands. 

Opportunities for expansion of 
the banking business are evident in 
the growth of hotels, restaurants, 
and other visitor services; increased 
manufacturing; mortgage money re- 
quirements of the building program; 
Government accounts in connection 
with defense; a diversified agricul- 
ture conducted by younger farmers 
who are making good use of modern 
methods. 


Meet the Branch Managers 
BOOTHS 


U sens and potential users of the services offered by Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, had an opportunity to meet the bank’s 27 
branch managers with the aid of an unusual photograph that launched a 
new advertising series. 


206, 
207, 
208 
AT THIS 
YEAR'S 
A.B.A. 
CONVENTION! 


Sam Kendrick, the advertising director, didn’t want just another group 
shot, but an off-beat picture. So Tom Lohre, art director of Strauchen 
& McKim, ad agency, toured the city in quest of the right spot. He found 
it in a park. 

Copy with the published picture (see cut) said that each of the men 
was an officer of Fifth Third, that his job was to give efficient, competent 
service and the personal, interested and sympathetic understanding “that 
makes all the difference in the world between just banking and banking at 
Fifth Third.” 


ON DISPLAY...the latest 
developments in bank 
planning, furniture and 
equipment. 


Art Natal 


Al East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Investment Patterns Change in Retirement Funds 


To general investment pattern of 
employee retirement funds con- 
tinues to change with the times, ac- 
cording to Commerce Clearing 
House. In its sixth annual survey 
of the investment position of the 
funds, CCH reported that the mar- 
ket value of common stock held in 
trustees’ portfolios at the end of 
1958, a market peak, accounted for 
36% of the funds’ total assets, a 5- 
point boost since the 1957 year-end. 


The annual study, prepared for 
subscribers to CCH’s Pension Plan 
Guide, summarized reports from a 
total of 221 companies holding funds 
having assets with market value of 
$3.7-billion. The group includes 151 
pension plans and 70 profit-sharing 
plans. Average age of the entire 
group was a mature 10 years. 

An analysis of the general invest- 
ment pattern followed by trustees 
as of December 31, 1958, was: 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 46 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$30,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 6,590,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


If you dont have a personal 


subscription to BANKING 


@ @ @ subscribe right now to the magazine that 
tells you what's going on in your field. 


Do it today! Single yearly rate, $5.00. Write 
giving us the name of your bank and home 


address. 
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%o of 


assets 


% change 
from’57 
Corporate 
bonds 
Common stock 
Government 
bonds 
Mortgages and 
real estate 5% 
Preferred stock 4% 


38% 
36% 


Down 1 point 
Up 5 points 
11% Down 1 point 


No change 
Down 2 points 


“Since the figures are at market 
value, the high proportion of funds 
committed to common stocks may 
merely reflect the 1958 market rise 
in unrealized appreciation rather 
than indicating substantial new pur- 
chases,’”’ the CCH report said, add- 
ing: 

“Similarly, depression in the Gov- 
ernment bond market accounted in 
part for the fact that the lowest per- 
centage of market value yet reported 
was in Governments, but, at the 
same time, it is obvious that there 
has been switching out of Govern- 
ments over the 6-year period of the 
CCH surveys. 

Both Government bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks have been losing 
ground steadily, with the funds thus 
released going into a variety of 
more experimental, and presumably 
higher yielding, investment areas. 

A median yield of 4% was re- 
ported by the 218 trusts which co- 
operated in the CCH study on this 
point. As usual, the profit-sharing 
trusts did best, with 19 funds yield- 
ing above 7%, and only three pen- 
sion funds yielding that much. None 
of the trusts reported a net loss in 
1958, as several did in 1957, the 
CCH report said. 


“Can’t the committee meet here every 


day?” 
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Labor Law Requires 
Employer Reports 


NDER the new Federal labor law 
U employers are required to re- 
port deals with labor organizations 
and labor relations consultants. 
These reports will publicize expen- 
ditures or arrangements embracing 
loans or other things of value, prom- 
ises, or agreements made by employ- 
ers to persuade employees to exer- 
cise or not to exercise their right 
to organize and bargain collectively, 
according to a report on the act by 
Commerce Clearing House. 

Payments made to obtain infor- 
mation about the activities of em- 
ployees or unions in connection with 
a labor dispute involving the em- 
ployer must also be reported, CCH 
added. 

Employers’ reports must be filed 
with the Secretary of Labor within 
90 days after the end of each fiscal 
year in which such payments are 
made. The report must carry the 
signature of the employer president 
and treasurer, each of whom is held 
personally responsible, under pen- 


Finance Committee 


This pre-convention meeting of the Finance Committee of the American Bankers 
Association was held in New York City to review the Association’s finances. John W. 
Remington, A.B.A. vice-president and president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is chairman. Seated, clockwise around table, Herman G. 
Hamre, president, State Bank of Wood Lake, Minn.; Anderson Borthwick, presi- 
dent, First National Trust and Savings Bank, San Diego, Calif.; Merle E. Selecman, 
A.B.A. executive vice-president; Mr. Remington; G. H. Townsend, A.B.A. comp- 
troller and secretary, Finance Committee; Elwood F. Kirkman, A.B.A. treasurer 
and president, The Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City; and W. J. Kinnamon, 
president, Hunterdon County National Bank, Flemington, N. J. Standing, left to 
right, Herbert H. Cooley, president, Round Hill (Va.) National Bank, Gilbert 
H.. Perkins, vice-chairman, Chemical Bank New York Trust Company, New York; 
and C. H. Hewitt, executive vice-president, Detroit (Mich.) Bank & Trust Company 


alty, for any statements which they 
know to be false. 

Exempted from reporting require- 
ments are benefit plan contributions 


and checked-off union dues permit- 
ted under the Taft-Hartley Act and 
loans made by national or state 
bank, and other lenders. 


The Check Of The Future Is HERE TODAY! 


Banks are NOW encoding with magnetic ink on-premises 
with the new THRIFTIMATIC Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER- 
CODER especially designed to meet MICR requirements 


The THRIFTIMATIC Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER-CODER 


Features of the THRIFTIMATIC 
Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER-CODER 


On-Premises Encoding — quickly, accurately... Fully 
automatic — requires no special skills for efficient, 
trouble-free operation ...One-Pass Imprinting — 
customer’s name and account number printed on 
checks and deposit tickets at the same time... Hair- 
line Positioning —name and number registered ac- 
curately in approved ABA position for electronic 
sorting... Versatile—name and number tubes or 
linotype slugs are interchangeable... Speedy —check 
fillers processed in 2 minutes or less... Proven 
ThriftiMatic Performance—in scores of banks, large 
and small. 


SEE IT DEMONSTRATED AT THE ABA CONVENTION 


THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 100 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. ¥. 


Leaders of on-premises imprinting equipment since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
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Do We Really Want to Stop Inflation? 


This statement to an American 
audience by Dr. WILHELM VOCKE, 
the distinguished German central 
banker, “Any people can avoid in- 
flation if they are really determined 
to—it is a question of their willing- 
ness to take the action that must be 
taken to safeguard the value of 
their money,” was used by Dr. E. 
SHERMAN ADAMS as a preface to an 


address on “Do We Really Want to 
Stop Inflation?” Dr. ADAMS, who 
is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association in charge of its 
Economic Policy Commission, was 
speaking before the Southwestern 
Graduate School of Banking at 
Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, Tex. Here are some pertinent 
excerpts from the Acams address: 


HOW TO WATCH WITHOUT BEING SEEN 


<= 


- From the bank floor, it’s a mirror! 


Activities on the banking floor can be kept under constant 
surveillance through this window of Mirropane®. Observe 
in person, with camera or closed-circuit TV. People can’t 
see you or the equipment. All they see is a mirror. For 
information on Mirropane, the “‘see-thru’’ mirror, call your 
L:O:F Distributor or Dealer (listed under “‘Glass” in the 
Yellow Pages). Or write to Dept. 2100. 


MIRROPANE 
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LIBBEY‘-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


ITH all our talk these days 

\\/ about inflation, perhaps we 

should consider whether or 

not we Americans have the will to 

stop inflation. Do we want price 

stability enough to do the hard 

things that will be required to pre- 

vent further erosion of the Ameri- 
can dollar? 

This is clearly a loaded question. 
It presupposes a number of proposi- 
tions, specifically: (1) that the 
danger of inflation is not over, (2) 
that inflation is undesirable, (3) 
that the inflation threat is cause for 
serious concern, (4) that no one 
group is to blame for inflation, and 
(5) that there is no easy solution 
to the inflation problem. 

Each of these five premises is be- 
ing questioned by some people at the 
present time. Let us therefore con- 
sider whether they are valid. 


Illusion of Price Stability 


First, is inflation already extinct? 
After all, most of the inflation of 
the past two decades occurred dur- 
ing the war and postwar years. A 
smaller upsurge of prices followed 
the outbreak of the Korean War, 
and we then had several years of 
price level stability. Prices rose 
again during 1955-57, but for more 
than a year now, the index of con- 
sumer prices has been almost un- 
changed. ... 

I would agree at once that many 
people’s anticipations with respect 
to inflation are unjustified. For ex- 
ample, I would say that the present 
level of the stock market reflects 
exaggerated expectations regarding 
future price trends. I see little like- 
lihood of a sharp rise in prices over 
the years immediately ahead. In 
fact, at some point, which may not 
be far off, realization of this could 
well bring about a substantial break 
in the stock market [address was 
given on July 29 before the recent 
market decline], and this in itself 
would reduce the inflationary pres- 
sure in our economy. 

Nevertheless, the underlying in- 
flationary trend is still there. The 
seeming stability of consumer prices 
over the past year is largely illu- 
sory, just as it was during 1951-55. 
Actually, almost all of the compo- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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4 From the dark observation room, it’s a window... 
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DAVIDSON ee 
DUAL-A-MATIC 


SEE FOR YourRSseEtF! If check printing is your 
business, or part of it, you must see this trend- 
setting new machine at the ABA SHOW, in 
Booths No. 800 and 801. Or write us today, for 
full information. 


October 1959 


NOW 
BANK 
STATIONERS 
CAN PRINT 
CHECKBOOKS 
FROM 
START 10 
FINISH 
IN ONE EASY 
OPERATION 


printer’ 


THEY COULDN’T BELIEVE THEIR EYES! Visitors to last 
month’s Graphic Arts Exposition in New York had their eyes opened 
wide by one of the most versatile printing operations ever seen! 

It was the DAVIDSON DUAL-A-MATICc “(CHECK PRINTER”’—a machine so 
new, so revolutionary, that it presents a remarkable new departure 

in the printing of personal or commercial checks. 


In a single continuous operation the DUAL-A-MATIC “CHECK PRINTER” 
prints checks, deposit slips, charge tickets and reorder forms from 
an inexpensive Dav-A-Mat paper master. These forms are 

counted, printed, imprinted, encoded, numbered, perforated and 
collated—all in one electronically controlled operation. An entire 
personalized checkbook is produced in seconds—and operation is smooth, 
amazingly economical, wonderfully practical! 


Dovidson DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


9 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company « 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


nents of the consumer price index 
have continued to rise, but this has 
been masked by the fact that food 
prices, which are heavily weighted 
in the index, have been temporarily 
declining. This is precisely what oc- 
curred during 1951-55. Then, in 
1955, when the downward readjust- 
ment of food prices came to an end, 
the over-all index resumed its rise. 
The indications are that this same 
thing is going to happen again. 
The fact is that over recent years 
our economy has developed some 


There are many benefits available to you if you 
choose The Fifth Third Bank as your Cincinnati 
correspondent. An efficient, capable staff gives close 
personal attention to all your requests. Extra speed 
in check clearance, efficient portfolio analysis and 
unusual personal services are just a few of the many, 
many functions we perform for our hundreds of cor- 
respondent banks every day. 

Just call MA 1-5400 and ask for our Correspond- 


ent Bank Service Department. 


persistent inflationary biases, and 
as a result, the inflation problem 
will continue to haunt us, on and 
off, for many years to come. 

I particularly have in mind our 
inflationary Federal budget and the 
wage-cost-price spiral... . It seems 
apparent that the financial opera- 
tions of the Federal Government will 
continue to be an inflationary threat 
over the years ahead. 

The same is true of the wage- 
price spiral. Here too, there have 
been some signs of improvement 
over the past six months. But here 
again, the basic problem remains 


looking for a 


Cincinnati correspondent? 


27 Offices in Cincinnati ond Homilton County 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. 


¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO ¢ MA 1-5400 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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unsolved. While the spotlight of 
public attention has been focused on 
the steel industry, wages, costs, and 
prices in the construction industry 
and elsewhere have continued to 
spiral upward without abatement. 

There will doubtless be some pe- 
riods when we shall be chiefly con- 
cerned with the problems of reces- 
sion. However, the long-range threat 
of inflation is by no means a thing 
of the past. 


Blessings of Inflation 


The next question is whether in- 
flation is really undesirable. Are not 
rising prices normal for a prosper- 
ous economy? If we try to stop in- 
flation, may we not do more harm 
than good?... 

Now it is perfectly true, of course, 
that most Americans have never had 
it so good. But there is neither logic 
nor evidence to support the absurd 
assumption that this has been due 
to inflation. Living standards have 
risen because of the rising produc- 
tivity of the American economy, a 
phenomenon that has characterized 
our entire history. 

It is also true that prices have 
frequently risen during periods of 
prosperity. But it is just as true 
that inflationary booms have usu- 
ally led to serious depressions. 

Moreover, it is definitely not true 
that there have been no periods of 
prosperity without inflation. From 
our own history, a good example is 
the long period of vigorous expan- 
sion that followed the return to cur- 
rency convertibility in 1879. 

A more recent example is Dr. 
Vocke’s Germany. Of all the major 
nations of the free world, West 
Germany stands out as the one that 
has achieved both the greatest de- 
gree of price stability and the most 
rapid rate of economic growth. In 
fact, Dr. Vocke, who was there, has 
no doubt whatever but that if in- 
flation had not been stopped, this 
phenomenal growth could never have 
been attained... . 

But is the inflation problem really 
a matter of serious concern? After 
all, we’ve had quite a lot of inflation 
and it hasn’t done most of us much 
harm. And surely our economy is 
stronger and more productive today 
than ever before. Why all the ex- 
citement? 

First and foremost, our economy 
has not become depression-proof. At 
the moment, we are apparently en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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IJ Our man SoMETIMES being an expert is as simple as 


th knowing how to get just the information 
ai you need at the moment you need it. 
at the - That is exactly what your man at the 
A miti tt Irving can do for you. For through the 
IRVIN G Irving Trust Company there flows a con- 
stant stream of information gathered from 

a world-wide banking system. 
~ The sources of information are many 
~ and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
~ ticker, credit files, and quotations from 
the trading tables daily measure the pulse 
| _% " " of business. Add to this an intimate and 
timely knowledge of economic health in 
foreign countries gained through a global 
network of bank correspondents and you 
have a rich resource on which you or 

your customers can draw. 


The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 

--- Experienced Consultation. Safe Keeping 
of Securities. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $135,000,000 Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 
RICHARD H. West, Chairman of the Board Gerorce A. MurPnHy, President 


National Division — H. MILLER LAwoner, Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 


tering another, and perhaps the final 
phase of one of the longest expan- 
sionary periods in our history. This 
may be the most dangerous boom 
we have had. Indeed, several of the 
familiar danger signals are already 
visible: a stratospheric stock mar- 
ket, real estate speculation, rapidly 
rising private indebtedness, and as 
usual, assurances that depressions 
are a thing of the past. This phase 
has all the earmarks of being the 
last of the series. 

This does not imply, of course, 


that we are headed for a collapse 
comparable with 1929-33. We could, 
however, bring upon ourselves a real 
depression—a decline considerably 
more serious than the three little 
dips we have had since the war. 
The big point is that this danger 
will be greatly enhanced if prices 
are permitted to rise appreciably 
during the years ahead... . This is 
a. risk we cannot afford to take. To- 
day a powerful and ruthless enemy 
lusting for world domination stands 
ready to take every advantage of 
a depression in the United States. 
Second, price increases are a far 


brings 
you every 
insurance 
service 
your bank 


needs 


Bankers know the many advantages of offering a 
wide range of services to their customers. Banks too, 
can save time and money by “one-stop” servicing of 
their intricate and varied insurance needs. 


One call to the American Surety agent in your community 
will bring a man broadly skilled in all the kinds of 
protection your bank should have: blanket bonds, liability, 
all-risk insurance on the contents, reimbursement for 
extra expenses caused by shut-down due to fire, valuable 
papers and reimbursement for losses caused by errors 
and omissions in insurance on mortgaged property. 

In addition he can furnish, through American Surety’s 
affiliate, American Life of New York,* key man, 

close corporation, mortgage life, group 


1884-1959 


creditor, accident and sickness policies. 


And, doubly important today, 
the American Surety 

agent can arrange for our 
free loss prevention services. 


So, for top convenience — and 
top protection, too — get in 
touch with the American Surety 
agent in your area. If you don’t 
already know him, drop a note 
to our agency department. We'll 
be pleased to introduce him. 
*licensed in most States. 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIRE © FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


more serious matter today than 
formerly because they have become 
irreversible. Always before in our 
history, prior to World War II, in- 
flation was invariably followed by 
deflation. But times have changed. 
Our present-day economy strongly 
resists downward readjustments in 
the price level. If prices are per- 
mitted only to rise and never to de- 
cline, the result can only be con- 
tinuing inflation. 

It is obviously a blessing in many 
respects that our economy is no 
longer vulnerable to severe price 
deflation. Nevertheless, it should be 
recognized that we have traded this 
danger for another: the danger of 
perpetual inflation. 

The evils of perpetual inflation 
are, of course, manifold, and time 
does not permit even enumerating 
them. Suffice it to say that continu- 
ing inflation would be an economic 
and social evil of the first mag- 
nitude. 


Dangers of Deliberate Inflation 


Third, inflation in the United 
States in the future would be a mat- 
ter of deliberate choice. Unplanned, 
accidental inflation—resulting from 
war, for example—is one thing; 
planned, intentional inflation is a 
completely different breed of cat. 

One big difference lies in the dif- 
ferent impact that a premeditated 
policy of inflation would have on 
people’s expectations and economic 
behavior. How could the public have 
confidence in a currency that is 
being deliberately debased? ... 

History provides countless in- 
stances where inflationary policies 
have led to disaster. Most Ameri- 
cans, I feel sure, are not prepared 
to risk our economic future on the 
assurances of a Harvard professor 
that this time inflation could be 
controlled—even though he has de- 
spaired of stopping it. At this criti- 
cal juncture of the world’s history, 
the stakes are far too great to 
justify such a reckless gamble. 

Finally, the American dollar is 
today one of the anchors of inter- 
national stability. Largely because 
of the strength of the dollar, the 
United States has been able to exert 
a powerful influence for financial 
sanity throughout the free world. If 
we were to adopt depreciation of our 
currency as a continuing national 
policy, the worldwide consequences 
could be extremely serious. . . 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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HOW TO SAVE 
3/4 THE MANHOURS 


SPENT HANDLING BIG ACCOUNTS 


Lock box depositing constantly reminds corporate accounts of the com- 
plete service you provide. 

But it can also be a constant headache — with expensive typing and 
checking operations. You can eliminate all these steps . . . save up to 
%, of the manhours they require . . . and save your clients even more 
depositing time. Here’s how: 

As you receive them from the assigned post office box, make photo- 
copies of the checks. Tape the checks and copies; compare the totals. 
Then float the checks at once; send the photocopies with deposit tape 
to the depositor. 

With Photostat® Photographic Copying Apparatus you can process 
up to 1,000 checks an hour — without chance of error — and save most 
of the handling expense. The saving in time builds balances — makes 
happy clients. 

It’s a way to give better service at less cost. We’ll be glad to give you 
all the details. 


DEPARTMENT BM-1, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
PHOTOSTAT ts THE TRADE MARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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TAKE THE TIME TO 
GET ALL THE DETAILS 
---VISIT BOOTHS 
902,903 AND 904 


85th Annual Convention 

American Bankers Association 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
OCTOBER 25-28 
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So, who is to blame? What scoun- 
drel is responsible for our present 
predicament? Who is the bad guy? 

My own position is that there is 
no villain in the inflation story— 
that is, if we exclude Comrade 
Khrushchev and his comrades. 

This, of course, is not the general 
view, though there is no unanimity 
as to who the bad guy is. Organized 
labor blames management; and man- 
agement blames labor. Many blame 
the politicians; so the politicians 
exonerate themselves and blame any 


handy group that is politically un- 
powerful. And some people’s favor- 
ite culprits, of course, year in and 
year out, are the Federal Reserve 
System and the banks. 

But the inflation problem in this 
country is not that simple. The in- 
flationary forces in our economy are 
widespread and no one group is to 
blame for them... . 

Is there perhaps some easy solu- 
tion, some painless way of curing 
inflation? Clearly there is not. It is 
indeed axiomatic that we cannot 
stop inflation unless we refrain from 
doing the things we have been doing 


For short term investment 


Higher Net 


Returns from 
TAX-FREE BONDS 


Tavestment officers of banks and other corporations 
can find short term bargains and high yields in today’s 


1-10 year tax-exempt bond offerings—the so-called bank 


maturities. In many cases, these short term tax-free 
bonds are priced to yield more net income than taxable 
securities, including governments, and even loans. The 
bank with income taxable at 52% would have to get a 
5.21% taxable return from government securities—im- 
possible in today’s market—to come close to a 2.50% 
yield from a tax-exempt bond. And 6.25% on loans is 
necessary to equal a 3% tax-exempt yield. 


Send without obligation for our easy reference tax chart 
showing comparative values of taxable and tax-exempt 
yields in both the 30% and 52% corporate tax brackets, 
and for our latest list of tax-exempt offerings showing 
representative issues in this field. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


that have been causing prices to 
rise. In short, as a nation, we must 
exercise self-restraint. 

But many people have not as yet 
faced up to this stubborn fact. Look, 
for example, at the persistent criti- 
cismi of so-called “tight money” and 
rising interest rates. Despite its lim- 
itations, monetary restraint clearly 
must be one of our foremost de- 
fenses against inflation. Similarly, 
it follows, as night follows day, that 
when inflation threatens, interest 
rates must be permitted to rise, 
just as they should be permitted 
to decline at other times. 

While these facts may seem ob- 
vious to most bankers, they, are not 
understood at all by a great many 
people. Indeed, they sound down- 
right phony. To be sure, certain 
individuals seem determined not to 
understand them, but much of the 
opposition to credit restraint and 
rising interest rates is sincere. ... 

Opposition to credit restraint is 
but one of many difficulties we are 
up against. Indeed, most of the 
things that need to be done to re- 
sist inflation will meet plenty of 
resistance.! 


Sin Marches On 


Let us return now to our original 
question as to whether we Ameri- 
cans have the will to halt inflation. 

If asked, most people would say 
they are against inflation. This is 
the conventional thing to say. How- 
ever, as Senator Lyndon Johnson 
recently remarked, “Being against 
inflation is very much like being 
against sin.” Few groups endorse 
sin as a way of life. Yet sin does 
continue. 

So the question is whether our 
desire to stop inflation will be strong 
enough and enduring enough to 
overcome other desires that result 
in rising prices... . 

This situation reflects two things: 
(1) the normal human tendency to 
think in terms of short-run self- 
interest, and (2) a lack of under- 
standing of the inflation problem. 

No one expects, of course, that 
the desire for immediate personal 
gain will suddenly disappear from 
the hearts of men. It would be 
naively cynical to assume, however, 
that this motive alone will dictate 
the actions of the American people. 


1For a discussion of what needs to be done 
to halt inflation, see a previous talk on “How 
Can Inflation Be Stopped?” copies of which 
may be obtained from the American Bankers 
Association. 
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Our entire history belies such an 
assumption. What is needed, there- 
fore, is a better and wider under- 
standing of the importance of the 
inflation problem and of the things 
that need to be done to solve it. 

This means, naturally, that it will 
be doubly difficult to arouse in the 
American people a strong and abid- 
ing determination to combat infla- 
tion. Yet this is just what we must 
try to do. We cannot afford to wait 
until inflation here reaches a critical 
gtage.... 


Inflation Elite 


Certain groups occupy strategic 
positions with respect to this infla- 
tion problem. Some can make im- 
portant contributions to the educa- 
tional task we have just mentioned 
—and in this category I would put 
economists, teachers, and bankers. 
Other groups are important because 
of their political power—farmers 
and veterans, for example. Others 
perform key roles in the processes 
that determine the prices of the 
things we buy. How much do these 
various groups really want to stop 
inflation ? 

Organized labor and business man- 
agement are strategically placed 
from all three standpoints. How 
much help can we hope to get from 
them ? 

One of the chief problems for 
which these two groups have pri- 
mary responsibility, of course, is the 
avoidance of inflationary wage set- 
tlements. Another, less dramatic but 
equally important, is the matter of 
improving industrial productivity— 
through more efficient production 
methods, the elimination of feather- 
bedding, and the like. And a third 
major responsibility on the part of 
management is to follow non-infla- 
tionary, or even anti-inflationary, 
pricing policies. .. . 

Take the crucial matter of wages, 
for example. In some industries, of 
course, employers are in no position 
to stand up to the power of organ- 
ized labor. But in others, they are, 
and these include some key indus- 
tries. 

Is the answer, then, simply to urge 
management in these industries to 
stiffen its resistance to excessive 
wage demands? 

This may be part of the answer, 
but certainly not all of it. A self- 
righteous, get-tough approach on 
the part of management could lead 
to a serious deterioration of labor- 
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A.B.A. 1959 CONVENTION 


FONTAINEBLEAU HOTEL 
EXHIBITION HALL 


You need look no further than 


BOOTH 512 


for wonderful window and 
lobby displays 


MARWELL BANK DISPLAYS 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


MAR-SCULP ART #59 


unusual opportunity 


for SALESMEN 


National organization now has protected territories 
open for experienced bank salesmen. Complete. line of 
new and exclusive aids to promote bank services. A 

high-profit line with many repeat order items. 
Applicants must have experience in selling to banks. 
Please send brief resume. Include lines carried and 


territory covered. 


Mail to BANKING, Box WEM, 12 East 36 St., New York 


DELBRIDGE INTEREST TABLES 


most complete book 
ever published on 


INTEREST ANSWERS! 


So handsome...so practical! A 
real must for every financial insti- 
tution that wants to increase effi- 
ciency ...cut down costly com- 

uting errors. New DELBRIDGE 

nterest Tables give you guaran- 
teed accurate, pre-calculated interest 
answers in seconds! No longhand 
figuring ... no expensive calculating 
machines! 


Cover principal amounts from 
$1.00 to $500,000.00... interest 
rates of 14% through 12% in grad- 
uated steps... time periods from 
1 day through 180 days, then by 
months to 12 months. Basis 360 
days per annum; interest factor 
treats 360 and 365 day basis. In- 
terest factors treat 14% to 6% in 
14% steps. Features elapsed time 
and maturity indicator. Luxurious- 


looking leatherette cover . . . loose- 
leaf bound . . . built to last a life- 
time. 506 pages, 814” x 1014”. 


See for yourself—without obliga- 
tion—the many outstanding and 
unusual advantages you can enjoy 
only with the new DELBRIDGE 
Interest Tables. Just mail coupon 
for FREE 10-day trial! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Interest Tables 
plus the separate 7-year Commerce & Finance Cal- 
endar as an extra bonus! We will approve your 
invoice for $25.00 (plus postage) within 10 days, if 
we keep the tables and calendar. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON PROMPT, EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life © Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile Casualty ¢ Bonds 


| 


Personnel Evaluation Institute 


Publishers, Researchers, and Educators in Industrial Systems 
1617 W. WISCONSIN AVE. © MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


PUBLICATIONS 
5 Mi N AR PERSONNEL SELECTION 
HIRING PROGRAMS 
JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
WO RKSHOPS PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL TESTING 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


(CD Send free of charge a list of publications in Banking. 
(0 Send free of charge, your brochure — The Seminar and Workshops 


on Job Evaluation. 
Name 
Title 
Address 


City Zone State 


management relations. This danger 
would be greatly enhanced if man- 
agement were to renege on its re- 
sponsibility to bargain in good faith 
with the unions. ... 

Nevertheless, it seems apparent 
that on this front, too, progress is 
being made. Both management and 
labor appear to be growing more 
aware of their public responsibilities 
for helping to avoid inflation. . 


Calling All Bankers 

Coming closer to home, what 
about bankers? 

There are many ways, of course, 
whereby bankers can contribute to 
this cause. Broadly speaking, the 
banks have been making an im- 
portant contribution to economic 
stability by adhering to generally 
conservative lending policies. Never- 
theless, there are doubtless some 
banks that could do a better job 
than they have been doing in al- 
locating credit. Moreover, bankers 
have special responsibilities, which 
they are not fully living up to, for 
helping to build a better understand- 
ing of the inflation problem... . 

And thus, if time permitted, we 
might consider what various other 
key groups may contribute to this 
problem. Will economists take time 
out from their specialized interests 
to help both to work out solutions 
and to spread a better understand- 
ing of the problem? Will the medi- 
cal profession give more attention 
to the problem of holding down the 
mounting cost of medical care? Will 
farmers help to unravel the compli- 
cated skein of our inflationary farm 
price support program? Will our 
political leaders deal fairly and cou- 
rageously with the inflation prob- 
lem? 


Many Groups on Trial 

In a very real sense, therefore, 
many groups in our society are 
presently on trial. From a long-run 
standpoint, each has a really strong 
incentive to contribute to attaining 
prosperity without inflation. This 
should become increasingly clear to 
them as time goes by. 

If the achievement of economic 
growth without inflation is the most 
urgent economic problem of our time, 
I do not see how we can escape the 
conclusion that it constitutes a crit- 
ical test for American democracy. 


2This subject is discussed in some detail in 
a previous talk on “How Can Bankers Con- 
tribute to Enduring Prosperity?” copies. of 
which may be obtained from the American 
Bankers Association. 
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One gentleman in Boonville, Missouri, had this comment: 


‘‘Thank you so much for the efficient way in which a 
fractional interest in a share of the Capital Stock of The 
Texas Company* was handled. Particularly for the way 
the certificate was folded—exactly, and so neat! 


*‘It is, perhaps, a little thing to write about, but to me 
it was a ‘big’ courtesy—that told me more about your 
organization than any amount of advertising could do. 


‘I wish the person responsible could know how much 
good will was tied up in that little package of courtesy.” 


*The Hanover Bank acted as agent for 
the stockholders in the purchase and sale 
of fractional interest certificates issued 
in connection with a Texas Company 
stock dividend. 


Complete your set of correspondent services... 
Add more value, too oR, 


qranstets 
HY ot Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Message to Bankers 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE? 


If your receivables are piling up, you can control them 
quickly with the help of your local ACA collector. And 
the same is true for your customers. When local busi- 
ness men consult you for solutions to collecting accounts, 
you can confidently recommend the American Col- 
lectors Association member in your vicinity. 

Your local ACA man is skilled in the tactful collec- 
tion of overdue accounts. It’s his profession. When you 
or a patron of your bank needs to put ‘‘accounts receiv- 
able” into the “‘income”’ side of the ledger, be sure to 
call him. Look for your local ACA member’s phone 
number in the Yellow Pages, or write ACA for his name. 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


ASSOCIATION, inc. 


5011 Ewing Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MODERN COLLECTION AGENCIES 


As account getters, there are none more modern than Astro's New... 


Spinaround 


PLAN-IT 


| * * <A miniature Solar System in Action * * 


U-Do-lt Feature 


Educational Timely Exciting 
WRITE for full particulars today or stop in at 

booth +108 at the Miami Beach ABA convention. 
ASTRO MFG., INC. P. O. BOX 110 


EAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Bank Aid in RFC 
Liquidation Saved 


U. S. Millions 


SAVINGS to the Government of 

millions of dollars in adminis- 
trative and servicing costs was made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Loan 
Pool in which 1,200 banks in all 
parts of the country cooperated to 
service and liquidate $73,380,860.59 
in Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion small business loans. A report 
to the banks announcing completion 
of the program has been made by 
J. P. Dreibelbis, chairman of the 
Central Committee representing the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, which accepted responsi- 


| bility for the task in 1954. Mr. Drei- 
| belbis is senior vice-president of the 
| Bankers Trust Company, New York 
| City. 


At the time of the RFC’s liquida- 


| tion in 1954, it had outstanding 
| loans to other governments and do- 
| mestic agricultural, commercial, and 
| industrial firms aggregating $674,- 


480,107. It maintained 38 regional 
offices in various states and terri- 
tories of the country, the principal 
function of which was to service 
some 2,848 loans in amounts of 
$500,000 or less which were classi- 
fied as small business loans. It was 


| in the liquidation of these loans that 


the banks cooperated. 
Kenton R. Cravens, president of 


the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 


Louis, was appointed administrator 
of the agency charged with the re- 


| sponsibility of liquidating it under 


terms of an act which became effec- 
tive on June 30, 1954. He immedi- 
ately enlisted the cooperation of the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers in the task of servicing, 
liquidating, and disposing of the 
portfolio of small business loans. 


A boy is a restless noise with 
dirt on it. 


Most of us would get along well 
if we used the advice we give others. 
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Mr. Dreibelbis was named chair- 
man of a central committee repre- 
senting the two associations to plan 
and carry out liquidation of the 
portfolio. 

The A.B.A. provided for staff to 
assist the committee and to enlist 
the support of bankers representing 
various regions of the country who 
served on committees appraising 
loans in their areas and regional 
advisory committees. This organi- 
zation was later incorporated into 
the permanent organization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Loan Pool 
in which 1,200 banks participated, 
with the result that the Government 
was enabled to discontinue imme- 
diately RFC regional offices. 

In 1957 under provisions of a re- 


organization plan adopted for liqui- | 


dating the RFC, the loans remaining 
in the pool were transferred to the 
Small Business Administration, but 
the banks continued to service them. | 
As of the date of transfer in 1957, | 
more than 80% of the loans in the 
pool had been retired and nearly 
90% of the original outstanding 
balances had been repaid. In the 
two years since the transfer to SBA, 
70% of the 498 loans with unpaid 
balances of $7,670,000 remaining in 
the pool had been retired, sold, or 
refinanced by private lenders. On 
June 30 of this year, the remaining 
134 loans with unpaid balances to- 
taling approximately $1,400,000 
were taken over by the regional 
offices of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the collection and ser- 
vicing agreements with 115 banks 
remaining active in the program 
were terminated. 


“Well, Ponce de Leon, are you here 
for the convention or are you looking 
for the Fountain of Youth?” 
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The efforts of this country’s banks have always been aimed toward 
improving the financial welfare of their customers, thereby strengthening 
the sector of the economy each serves. 


After all, the greater a man’s responsibility in management, the more 
intense his reading interest in the developing, underlying trends and current 
statistics becomes. 


He needs the confirmation that a trend is continuing, or the forewarning 
that it will be reversed, yet he must assimilate this information in less 
reading time. The weekly economic digest, IMPACT, is filling this need. 


The recently added charts correlate on one graph the telltale patterns 
of the statistics that indicate future turning points, enabling the busy executive 
to see at a glance what otherwise might require a technical report. 


For convenience these analyses of current business trends are tied in with 
thinking and actions in Washington. 


The frequent news items regarding the importance to testators of 
selecting a corporate executor for their wills have delighted the trust depart- 
ments of many banks that have used IMPACT for over a decade, either 
under the title, IMPACT, or a name of the bank’s own choosing. 


The letter’s weekly contacts with select customers and prospects have 
strengthened many an officer-call program. It is truly a tool of modern 
commercial banking. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSCCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


| New Accounts Easy to get 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168R West 25th Street ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 


CHECKS Cut check imprinting costs up to 50%. A. B. Dick offset 
C 0 D E D check imprinters process 200 checks, 40 deposit slips 


and re-order forms for 5 customers in 3 minutes. 


Print with magnetic offset ink for infallible account number 

CH ECKS identification in electronic sorting and posting machines. 
On all A. B. Dick offset check imprinters, amazing 

C 0 D F D Aquamatic control insures precise ink-water balance. 
Perfect copy quality from start to finish . . . no 

f K time-consuming make-ready. Full automation for accurate 

CH C S check and book counts. Simple . . . may be operated by 
regular office personnel. Versatile . . . for printing 

C 0 D bE D forms, letterheads and bulletins between check runs. 
Call your A. B. Dick Company distributor, listed in 


CHECKS the yellow pages, for information or a free demonstration. 
Or mail coupon at right. 


A:B-DICK’ 


5, Achievement through Innovation 
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BANKING NEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


S. H. Miller Joins A.B.A. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


received a Ph.D. in 1957. His prin- 
cipal fields of study have been 
money and banking, business cycles, 
international trade and finance, sta- 
tistics, and economic theory. 

He has held a number of posts 
in the Federal Government, having 
served with the Department of Com- 
merce, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, the War Production 
Board, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Since March 1956 he has been 
economist with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, where he 
was in charge of a section dealing 
primarily with monetary, fiscal, and 
international economics. 

With the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Miller will be associated 
with the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion which presently is engaged in 
a program to mobilize public opinion 
to combat inflation while promoting 
economic growth. 


CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 


Please send full 
information about 

the new A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinters. 


A.B. DICK Company, pep. 8-109 
5700 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, IHinois 
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WEIMAN & LESTER 


Sixteen senior Indian bankers in the U. S. as guests of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C., to study’ the banking structure, particu- 
larly sound industrial loans, were briefed by department heads of the American 
Bankers Association. During the briefing on mortgage financing, by Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner, BANKING’S photographer shot this picture. Dr. Flexner, director of 
the A.B.A.’s Mortgage Finance Department, is seated at head of table. Kali Charan 
Mittra, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, group leader, is seated fourth from right. 
Vadakkencherry G. Mahadevan, State Bank of India, Bombay, first deputy leader, 
is seated third from right. N. E. Philpot, ICA manager, standing, second from left 


“A Career for Women in 
Banking” Booklet Published 
by Women Bank Officers 


Speaking from Experience, Women 
Bankers Woo High School Grads 


A colorful booklet, A Career for 
Women in Banking, has been pub- 
lished by the National Association 
of Bank Women."!) It is addressed to 
the high school graduate. 

The booklet is attractively illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings, 
and color, and includes these main 
headings: “What Is Banking?”; 
“Who Are the Bankers?’”; “Women 
Bankers”; ‘““Where and What Size?”; 
“What Are the Requirements?”; 
“Training and Education”; “Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited”; “Financial Re- 
wards”; ‘Personal Satisfaction”; 
and “Taking the First Step.” 

Louise Crew, assistant cashier 
and escrow manager at the First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Pasadena, Calif., heads the NABW’s 


Robert J. Stiehl 


Public Relations Committee, which 
was in charge of this publishing 
project. 

The booklet is being distributed 
to schools and others upon request. 
(1) _— Association of Bank Women 


E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


Robert J. Stiehl, of 
BANKING’S Staff, Becomes 
Assistant to Comptroller 


Robert J. Stiehl, who since 1954 
has been assistant advertising man- 
ager of BANKING, has been named 
assistant to the comptroller of the 
American Bankers Association, Exe- 
cutive Vice-president Merle E. Selec- 
man has announced. The A.B.A.’s 
comptroller is Gail H. Townsend. 

Mr. Stiehl, who began his career 
at the A.B.A. as a secretary in the 
Legal Department, has, since 1938, 
been director of educational displays 
for the Association’s conventions 
and national conferences. Under his 
direction the displays have been 
built up from a modest number to 
a total of 191 units that will be seen 
at the A.B.A.’s 85th annual conven- 
tion in Miami Beach on October 
25-28. 

Mr. Stiehl is treasurer of the New 
York Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

The displays will continue to be 
handled by BANKING’S staff. 
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is important to 


ABA 


. . . because American Credit 
Insurance increases protection 
on commercial loans, including 
the bank as a named insured. 
For a booklet on the advan- 
tages of commercial credit 
insurance to bankers... 


VISIT BOOTH 114 


American Bankers Association 
Convention, The Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, October 25-28. 


American 
Credit 
Insurance 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY of New York 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


from 
our new 
modern 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7 N.Y. 


Agricultural Loan Rate 
Ceiling Is Questioned 


ARM mortgage loans have lost 
some of their appeal for insti- 
tutional investors during the past 
18 months, partly because there is, 
in effect, a controlled ceiling on 
these loans and partly because of 
the advancing money market, Denzil 
C. Warden, agricultural loan secre- 
tary of The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
said at the Farm Loan Clinic at the 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 
Mr. Warden asked: “Why haven’t 


gross agricultural loan rates kept | A 


apace?” and answered, “Mainly be- 
cause, for all practical purposes, 
there has been a ceiling on agri- 
cultural loan rates, preventing the 
free and natural movement of the 
rate among competitors. ... 

“Discount houses may operate and 
cause long-established, reputable 
concerns much difficulty but even 
discount houses must finally reckon 
with profit and losses and can—and 
have—gone broke selling their goods 
below market price. I do not antici- 
pate that fate for the Federal Land 
banks, nor would I desire it; but 
their 544% rate of interest may 
prevent agricultural borrowers ac- 
cess to funds of institutions which 
have in the past provided the larg- 
est group segment of funds for 
farmers and ranchers. 

“We in the agricultural lending 
business today can get loans at 6% 
and up—rates obtainable from city 
mortgages and from various classes 
of bonds. We are getting 534% and 
6% loans, not in volume, but we 


are making such loans. Sometimes | 


we wonder why an informed bor- 
rower, who has quality security, is 
willing to pay more than 514%, 
since the National Farm Loan asso- 
ciations offer that rate over most 
of our lending areas. Some of the 
difference between the 514% rate 
of the Federal Land Bank and our 
prevalent 6% rate we can explain— 
but not all of it. 

“If the present conditions prevail 
indefinitely or become permanent, I 
can see no reason beyond diversifi- 
cation, for my company continuing 
to hold agricultural loans in high 
regard.” 


SYVTRON 
Vibrating 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


increase the efficiency 
of handling checks, 
punch cards, etc. 


SYNTRON Paper Joggers turn many slow 
manual jobs into fast, efficient operations. 
Their 3600 instantly controllable vibrations 
per minute quickly align checks, material for 
micro-filming, punch cards and currency for 
easier handling or for automatic machines. 

SYNTRON Paper Joggers are designed 
for long, dependable service with low main- 
tenance. They are easy to operate. Avail- 
able as table deck, divided deck, or bin type 
joggers. 


Write for free descriptive literature 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


744 Lexington Ave. Homer City, Penna. 


Nobody... but NOBODY! 


designs and produces 
DISTINCTIVE, DIME & 


QUARTER 
SAVERS 
like 
Banthrico 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
17_N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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OUR TRANSIT SERVICE 
_BEGINS AT THE AIRPORT 


AIR MAIL : 
TRUST COMPANY : 


a LOOSE TO: 
SAN FRANCISCO ® 


At International Airport, San Francisco, 
motorized messengers of American 
Trust Company maintain a 24-hour 
vigil for all incoming airmail items with 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express ship- 
ments with Hold-at-Airport tags. 


By using these special labels on all 
cash letter sendings, your items can be 
processed by our Day and Night 
Transit Department within 30. minutes 
after arrival at the airport. 


Time saved in the collection and 
availability of funds can often amount 
to as much as two days when you route 
all western items through American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Write today for our 12-page bro- 
chure, “Speed and Service,’ which 
outlines the many advantages of our 
specialized routing service. We will also 
send you a supply of our high-speed 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express tags. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
BANKING 
Since 1854 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA e HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW SERVING WEST TEXAS 
FROM BEAUTIFUL NEW QUARTERS... . 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIDLAND 


Proud of its part in the growth of 
Midland, the First National Bank now 
is able to bring the new world of 
banking to West Texas; offering 
unsurpassed services and facilities, in 
surroundings of functional beauty, to 
better serve a progressive people in the 
vigorous, growing Permian Basin. 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


ST. NATIONAL _ 


BANK MIDLAND! 


A Look At Mortgage Financing 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 
found that the median age of conventional mortgage 
borrowers is 37 years. Tables II and III give a break. 
down by the incomes of mortgage borrowers and by 
the prices they pay for their homes. 
Table I1l—Distribution of Family Income, 
Single-Family Home Owners, by Type of 
Mortgage Loan in 1956 
Annual Income 
of Borrower VA Conventional 
Under $4,000 4 9.6% 
$4,000 to 4,999 . 17.3 
5,000 to 5,999 ° 22.7 
6,000 to 6,999 . 13.0 
7,000 to 7,999 ; 13.3 
8,000 to 8,999 F 5.5 
9,000 to 9,999 J 3.7 
10,000 and over 9.9 7.0 
Not reported 10.6 7.9 A 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Table I11I—Distribution of Price of House by 
Type of Mortgage Loan in 1956 


FHA VA Conventional 

Price of House Loans Loans Loans 

Under $10,000 37.5% 35.9% 48.0% 
$10,000 to 14,999 20.8 
15,000 to 19,999 ; B 10.8 
20,000 and over | 
Not reported ; 9.3 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Projected Demand 


As great as the expansion in mortgage finance and 
housing has been since the second World War, the 
greatest opportunity for mortgage financing and hous- 
ing is still ahead. The middle income groups make up 
the largest market in residential mortgages. According 
to the Department of Commerce, the average family in- 
come in the United States should be about $9,000 by 
1970. Predictions are that there will be about 12,000,000 
more households at that time in the United States than 
there are today. In addition to these two important 
factors, income distribution in the United States has 
also undergone some considerable changes. In 1929, the 
top 5% of the population received 34% of this coun- 
try’s disposable personal income, while today this 
group receives only about 17%. This means that not 
only is average income rising in the United States as 
our level of production increases, but a larger per- 
centage is going to the middle and lower income groups. 


. This factor, plus the anticipated increase in income and 


households, will mean that the increase in demand in 
housing and mortgages in the next decade will be tre- 
mendous. As important as the real estate mortgage is 
in today’s credit structure it will become even more 
important during the next 10 years. This is a factor 
which financial institutions may well want to consider 
in' planning their future investment programs. 

The money market has become tighter than it has 
been in a long time. This merely reflects the Govern- 
ment’s effort to put the brakes on an economy which 
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again has become subject to pressures created by full 
or nearly full employment. During a tight money period 
mortgage funds tend to become scarcer. This is so for 
a number of reasons. During boom periods business 
and consumer loan demands compete strongly with 
residential mortgage credit, particularly with FHA and 
VA mortgages. As the spread between market rates 
and mortgage rates narrows in time of rising and high 
economic activity, the shift toward corporate securities 
begins (usually with a lag because commitments for 
mortgage funds are made well ahead of actual use). 
In addition, Federal Reserve policy during a tight 
money period reduces available’ free reserves. 

There is every likelihood that mortgage funds will 
be tight in the next several months. For a time during 
last July fixed income obligations experienced a brisk 
upswing. Some people interpreted this to mean that 
interest rates had reached a peak and that money was 
not going to get tighter. Actually the short reprieve in 
the prices of fixed yield assets during July was due to 
seasonal and random factors and money rates have con- 
tinued to soar upwards. In fact, the relatively rapid 
rise in money rates since the end of 1958’s recession 
makes this the tightest money market since the war. 
The 91-day bill rate has gone from 3.41%, at which it 
stood to the middle of August, to 3.97% during the 
second week of September. The Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate in most districts has more than doubled in 
the last 12 months and stands now at 4%. Prime rates 
on business loans have reached 5%. These critical 
rates and others have surpassed the levels which ex- 
isted during the credit stringency of 1957. 


Mortgage Money Is Becoming Scarcer 


There are, undoubtedly, very good reasons for put- 
ting on the brakes. Since this is primarily done, how- 
ever, to reduce inflationary pressures it is not sur- 
prising that mortgage money is becoming scarcer. 
Another factor in the relative scarcity of mortgage 
funds is the decline in the rate of savings received by 
financial institutions. In the first six months of 1959 
commercial banks added $2.1-billion to their time de- 
posits as compared to $5.3-billion in the first half of 
1958. From January to August of this year, mutual 
savings banks added $531,000,000 to their total de- 
posits as compared to $1.4-billion in the same period 
last year. Savings and loan associations have not ex- 
perienced similar declines—yet. The record for Savings 
Bonds was worst of all. 

This decline in the net rate of personal savings is 
not surprising. The recovery has brought with it a 
rise in the demand for durable consumer goods and 
people have undoubtedly become more aware of the 
dangers of inflation. As we approach full employment 
they seek refuge in equities and corporate profits have 
been quite satisfactory in recent months. 

A good guide to mortgage credit lies in the secondary 
market operations of FNMA. On August 15, FNMA 
slashed FHA and VA purchase prices acquired over the 
counter and under standby commitments by 14% 
and 1%, respectively. Perhaps even more significant 
are the figures on the number of liens offered to and 
acquired by FNMA in the first quarter of 1959, offer- 
ings totaled 10,700, and in recent weeks they have run 
at a quarterly rate of over 25,000. Actual purchases 
have increased similarly. 
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RECORDS 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of em- 
ployee time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of 
entry in safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new LATHEM 4001-5 does both these time- 
keeping jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and 
date, and YEAR. Use a time card and you have a 
payroll time recorder. Use a safe deposit entry form 
and you get an indisputable record of the time of 
each entry. 

Even the design of this LATHEM appeals to the 
banking profession’s desire for modern, functional 
design in office equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned 
awkward time recorder shape. Your LATHEM will 
“fit in,” no matter where it is located. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! 
Send the coupon for full details. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 


90 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send me brochures, prices and 
details on your 4001-5 Banking Time Recorder. 
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THINGS 
HAPPEN 


WHEN THE “PIED PIPER’’* 
OF BANKING HITS 
AMERICA’S TOWNS! 


It’s banking’s biggest public rela- 
tions news! From Syracuse, New 
York to Portland, Oregon... 
wherever a bank employs the 
remarkable “Pied Piper” Bells... 
it wins free advertising and profit- 
able new community good will! 
The “Pied Piper” not only tells 
the time—he actually “sings” out 
the weather—even plays concerts. 
The “Pied Piper’s” voice becomes 
your trade-mark in your com- 
munity —exClusively.A low-cost 
one-time investment, the “Pied 
Piper” will pay big dividends for 
years. Write now for all the facts. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
82109 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


See, hear the “Pied Piper” demonstration 
at the ABA Convention, Booth No. 311 


* Trademark of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Help Fight TB 


Use Christmas Seals 


Want an Extra Income? Like Personal Con- 
tact with Your Fellow Bankers? Your Spare 
Time is Worth Money Selling a Quality Dis- 
play Product to Financial Institutions. 


Write Box BMA 
BANKING, 12 E. 36 Street, N. Y. 


Federal Home 
e 
Building Policy. 
Criticized 
violent upswings and down- 
swings of the nation’s biggest in- 
dustry—home building—during this 
generation have been created by 
what amounts to outright political 
considerations such as artificially- 
controlled interest rates and pour- 
ing Federal money into the field at 
various times, Walter C. Nelson, 
president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, declared in 
addressing members of the associa- 
tion at the opening session of their 


46th annual convention in New York 
last month. 


“The downswings in house build- 
ing have been longer and more dras- 
tic than in the other areas of the 
economy while the upswings have 
been sharper than elsewhere and 
have been nipped off very much 
sooner. Some have claimed that 
these divergent movements of house 
building, as compared with the rest 
of the economy, have had a useful 
contracyclical effect, that is, they 
are supposed to have softened both 
recessions and booms in business 
generally. 


Contracyclical Building 


“IT disagree with this view. Just 
the opposite has happened. The sup- 
posed contracyclical movements of 
house building, instead of serving 
to balance the economy, have added 
to its distortions. They have accen- 
tuated each boom and have under- 
mined each recovery.” 


The pattern of the past is clear 
for all to see and it plainly reflects 
the uneconomic methods which we 
have used, Mr. Nelson said. 


“First, after the presence of a 
recession has become fully recog- 
nized, and usually, in fact, after the 
forces of recovery are already at 
work, house building is given an 
artificial stimulus. It gets this stim- 
ulus partly from the automatic effect 
of the increasing acceptability of 
the fixed interest rates on FHA in- 
sured and VA guaranteed mortgages 
in face of a general decline in in- 
terest rates; and it gets it partly 
from various forms of direct gov- 
ernmental intervention in home fi- 
nancing. 


DISTINCTIVE 


Bank Signs 


@ Aluminum-Formica 
@ Plastic 

@ Bronze 

@ Aluminum 


See our display of bronze and 
aluminum-alumilited tablets at 
Booth 408 at the A.B.A. Convention 
at Miami Beach, October 25-28. 


Sample plates sent upon request 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


Known Internationally for Quality Merchandise 
18229 W. McNichols Rd. Detroit 19, Mich. 
(Also Michigan Representatives of Winters Bank Signs) 


“Second, these sudden stimuli 
over-induce the rate of building, 
stir lagging material supplies and 
hence raise costs, over-strain the 
credit system and hence raise in- 
terest rates, and end with a conges- 
tion not only in the financial market, 
but also in the housing market it- 
self. 


Interest Rate Increase Bad 


“Third, the increase in interest 
rates, which, in itself, has in large 
part come from the overstimulation 
of home mortgage lending, runs 
against the rigid ceilings on insured 
and guaranteed mortgage interest 
rates and results in an exaggerated 
tightening of home mortgage credit. 
The resulting shortage of mortgage 
funds may be further intensified by 
the removal of some or all the posi- 
tive measures that induced the pre- 
vious expansion. The consequence is 
a prolonged decline in building ac- 
tivity which exerts a drag effect on 
the whole economy and contributes 
seriously to an ensuing general re- 
cession. 

“Governmental actions sometimes 
fail in their intended purpose and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 44 STATES, INCLUDING HAWAII; 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. 


NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES 
Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * New York 


REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN MORE THAN 275 OTHER CITIES 
THOUSANDS OF APPROVED ATTORNEYS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY 
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WITH RESPECT TO GUARANTEES 


Now that the magnetic ink character 
recognition program is under way, 
we are frequently asked what our 
position is with respect to guaran- 
teeing that our encoding will process 
accurately in the machines to be in- 
stalled in banks. At the present mo- 
ment we have no position, first be- 
cause we don’t know what the 
machines can read, second because 
we have not been able to estimate 
the extent of our liability, and third 
because we are not as yet qualified to 
spell out the conditions under which 
claims against us would be settled. 


A guarantee presupposes the pos- 
sibility of refund or replacement. 
Some guarantees are easy to write 
and easy to support. For example, 
we have always guaranteed our work 
and, since everyone knew it, we did 
not have to talk about it. When we 
made a mistake on a job we reprinted 
it at our cost, and in fact we followed 
this policy even though the mistake 
was due to incorrect copy —and we 
still do. However, this is a simple 
type of guarantee because if a job is 
wrong it is wrong and there is no 
question about a replacement. 


Guaranteeing magnetic ink encod- 
ing is quite a different matter because 
of the varied circumstances under 
which a claim might be valid. Con- 
sider, for example, the factor of pro- 
rata settlement in the event rejects 
represented only a portion of the 
total supply. Think of the time- 
consuming examinations that would 
have to be made. Consider the in- 
convenience to customers who 
wouldn’t want to issue any more 
checks while doubt remained con- 
cerning their readability or until a 
new supply could be delivered, which 
might take two days or, in some in- 
stances, as long as two months. 
Frankly, we wouldn’t know how to 
write a guarantee at this time. 


Ultimately this question will be re- 
solved when the experience record 
establishes what will be accepted as 
a normal reject rate. When we know 
what this is we will be in better po- 
sition to weigh the significance of 
our obligation. In the meantime, 
why don’t we just sail into this 
adventure together and rely on our 
recognized code of ethics to fix 
responsibility. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINT 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


QUICK SERVICE 


Vv 
American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


in the 


Nation’s Capital 


When matters arise that 
require prompt action in 
Washington, cali on American 
Security for assistance. Our 
“know-how” serves many; 

we would like to serve you. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160) 
sometimes have effects that legisla. 
tors did not take into account when 
the actions were taken.”. . . 

“What recommendations do we of. 
fer for the future? There are some 
things I hope we do not recommend, 
I hope we do not, as some of our 
friends would urge, recommend ag 
repetition of the free-wheeling 
FNMA credit we were given in 1958, 
There will be great demand for this, 
if, as is certain, the rate of new 
housing starts is down in the early 
part of the year. Many members 
of Congress, sensitive to demands 
of this sort and facing an election 
in the fall, may be easily persuaded 
that this is the approach to take, 
But this would be no more than try- 
ing to cure alcoholism with more 
alcohol. As an industry we should 
begin to ponder how many more of 
these binges we can stand... . 


Next Omnibus Bill Will 
Hold F.H.A. Hostage Again 


“There will also be another omni- 
bus housing bill next year, in which 
the continuance of the basic func- 
tions of FHA will again be held 
hostage for the passage and ap- 
proval of new insurance programs, 
new loan programs, and new subsidy 
programs, all impinging directly or 
indirectly on the public credit. I 
hope that we shall not be panicked 
into acquiescing in the whole in 
order to get the part with which 
we are most concerned. This year 
we resisted the inclusion of new in- 
flationary features in the housing 
bill and supported the President’s 
veto of the original measure. We are 
likely to be faced with a similar 
decision again. 

“Sooner or later we must' find the 
means of breaking the incongruous 
and dangerous policy of combining 
in a single measure matters of seri- 
ous consequence to the private eco- 
nomy of the nation and welfarist 
programs involving heavy use of 
the public credit, which should be 
considered separately and seriously 
on their own merits.” 

B. B. Bass, president, American 
Mortgage and Investment Company, 
Oklahoma City, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
Mr. Nelson. 


Most of us know exactly how this 
country should be run, but we're 
too busy to do it. 
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tral States Teachers College in War- 


“a town born on a prairie ‘at the end 


la. rensburg. They were welcomed by of the line,’ and the bank that grew 
1en Bank Shows Staff James P. Hickok, president of the with it.” 

bank. SYNDICATED. The Littleton 
of. How Ad Is Made OPENING. More than 8,500 peo- (Colo.) National Bank is syndicat- 
me ple visited the Union Trust Company ing its series of “Money! Money! 
nd, in St. Petersburg, Fla., during the Money!” ads, a weekly column about 
our ue Royal Bank of Canada’s staff Pe? house that marked completion money and financial services. It was 
ia magazine did a thorough, inter- of a $1,250,000 remodeling and ex- mentioned in BANKING for June. 
ng esting job in telling the employees pansion. A one-hour radio program BOLAM. The Bank of London & 
58, how a bank advertisement is created. WS broadcast from the lobby. Montreal, formed about a year ago 
his, Each step in the process—from the WESTERN. The First National in Nassau, Bahamas, has its first 
ew original idea to the finished product Bank of Casper, Wyo., celebrated West Indian branch at Kingston, 
rly _was illustrated. There were pic- ‘tS 70th birthday with a brochure Jamaica, and officiating at the open- 
ers tures of the model posing in the recalling highlights in its history. ing was Premier Norman W. Manley, 
nds photographer's studio, of an adver- Illustrations included old photos of Q.C. 
ion tising department-agency confer- 
Jed ence, of the artist making the rough 
Ke. layout, the editing of the copy and 
Ty- manufacture of the plate. First and 
ore 
of 
‘ich 
ne- 
eld 
ap- 
CALL ON THE CONNECTICUT 
. BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
in 4q When you need authoritative information about 
ich this busy, prosperous, fast-growing State, call on 
car BUILD UP YOUR SAVINGS 
ven us. We will gladly supply the information you 
ay ws bt he Roy na ie need, or put you directly in touch with the persons 
nt’s orton or organization who can be of help. 
are ay ath THE ROVAL BANK OF CANADA When one of your customers moves to Con- 
lar 


necticut, please extend for us a warm invitation 
the eS ie to visit one of our 28 “home town” offices .. . 
ee a neighbor eager to help a new resident get com- 


ous 

ing final drafts of the copy were also fortably settled. 

erl- pictured. 

we Continuity of the procedure was e 

* outlined in a running story that The Connect teut Bank 
be accompanied the illustrations. 

< P AND TRUST COMPANY 


The report appeared in the sum- 


isl 
i — of The Royal Bank Maga Serving Bloomfield, Danielson, East Hampton, East Hartford, 


can 7: Hartford, Manchester, Meriden, Middletown, Moosup, New- 
- ington, Norwich, Norwichtown, Rockville, Somers, Stafford 

4 ee Springs, Thompsonville, West Hartford, Wethersfield, Willi- 
pe" PR Activities mantic and Winsted. 


B-I-G. Twenty-two Missouri high 
school teachers visited the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis during a 
this business-industry-government tour 
e’re sponsored by The Missouri State 

Chamber of Commerce and the Cen- 


Public Relations Office: 
803 Main Street, Hartford 
Telephone: CHapel 9-8251 
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On October 25 
the road to 
better banking 
is the 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


all of us—directly to the 85th annual ABA St. Louis. October 25 to 28. Won’t you 


We hope you'll be taking that road with updating you on things at the “First” in hl ae 
wall 
convention. If you’ve been before, you look us up? 


THE FIRST 


know the rewards in the give-and-take of 
new ideas; the pleasures of renewing old 
friendships. If you’re a first-timer—you’ll 
come to know these things fast! Either 
way, we look forward to seeing you, and 


"William A. McDonnell James P. Hickok 
Chairman of the Board President 


Meantime, if you’d like some details on 
our correspondent services, just drop a 
line for our free booklet ‘Sincerely Yours.” 
Address: First National Bank in St. Louis, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Meredith C. Jones 


Senior Vice President Vice President 


Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


Carroll F. Burton 
Vice President 


Raymond T. Swancutt 
Vice President 


BANKING 


Harry L. Smith 
Vice President 


Edwin S. Jones 
Vice President 


John F. Hallett 
Vice President 


C. Arthur Hemminger 
Vice President 
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World Bank Capital Doubles 
As 40 Nations Increase Subscriptions 


444444 4+ + 


444444444444 


UTHORIZED World Bank capital is 
A going from $10-billion to $21- 
billion, as 40 of the Bank’s mem- 
ber nations increase their pledged 
subscriptions. By mid-September, in- 
ereased capital subscriptions 
amounting to $8,801,400,000 were 
received by the Bank. Of this, $62,- 
520,000 will be paid-in, and the 
remainder will be subject to call 
to meet the Bank’s obligations. Fur- 
ther increases in pledges by still 
other members are expected. 


Many Pledges Double 


Most of the increase represents 
actual doubling of pledges by mem- 
ber governments, who are using this 
as a means of making their capital 
participations in the Bank pro- 
portionate to their own economic 
growth during recent years. The 
United States has increased its sub- 
scription from’ $2,540,000,000 to $5,- 


financing 


715,000,000; the United Kingdom, 
from $1,040,000,000 to $2,340,000,- 
000; France, from $420,000,000 to 
$945,000,000; Germany, from $264,- 
000,000 to $945,000,000; India, from 
$320,000,000 to $720,000,000; and 
Canada, from $260,000,000 to $675,- 
000,000. 


More Funds 
for Development 


The principal objective in enlarg- 
ing its capital, says the Bank, is 
to strengthen its ability to borrow 
funds for financing loans for eco- 
nomic development, by increasing 
the portion of members’ subscrip- 
tions remaining on call. 


As of August 31 


The Bank’s position as of August 
31 last was reported as follows: 

Loan commitments were about 
$4,604,300,000 of which $585,300,- 


WORLD TRADE 
is our business 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL BANKS 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS: SW. FCS 290,000,000 
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000 had been sold by the bank to 
other investors, $274,000,000 had 
been repaid to the Bank, and $112,- 
300,000 had been cancelled or re- 
funded. 

Its outstanding funded debt 
amounted to $1,905,000,000. 

Reserves amounted to $433,500,- 
000, including a supplemental re- 
serve for losses on loans of $291,- 
300,000, all of which was derived 
from net earnings and a special 
reserve securing the Bank’s obliga- 
tions amounting to $142,200,000 de- 
rived from a 1% annual commission 
charged on all outstanding and dis- 
bursed loans of the Bank. 

In the last fiscal year, which 
ended on June 30, 1959, net earnings 
of the Bank credited to the supple- 
mental reserve amounted to about 
$46,500,000 and commissions cred- 
ited to the special reserve amounted 
to about $24,000,000 for the year. 


NEW YORK 

15 Nassau Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
LONDON 
SWITZERLAND 

HEAD OFFICE 

Basle - Offices in 
principal cities 
Affiliates in 
MONTREAL and 
CASABLANCA 
Representatives in 
PARIS, BUENOS AIRES, 
RIO DE JANEIRO and 
SAO PAULO 
CORRESPONDENTS 

AROUND THE WORLD 


SOCIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE 


SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 


SOCIETA DI BANCA SVIZZERA 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


ae 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. Head Office: Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. 155 branches throughout Japan. 
Cable Address: CHYODABANK 


Books 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. By 
David M. Cole. The William-Fred- 
erick Press, New York. 629 pp. $10. 
Dr. Cole, economist for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
notes in the preface to this “analyti- 
cal survey” that it is “a study of 
the adaptation of banking to a 
unique economy,” one that is “dom- 
inated by the presence of the Gov- 
ernment, with its huge payrolls,” 
and the needs of the Government 
employees. It also examines the 
regulation of financial institutions 
in the District. Covering a period 
of more than a century and a half, 
the study offers much material on 
early American banking practices 
and an appendix of information on 
each bank that has operated in the 
District. It earned the author his 
doctorate in philosophy from Co- 
lumbia University. 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT DECISION 
GAMES. By Jay R. Greene and Roger 
L. Sisson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 84 pp. $2.95. This book 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 168) 


“So you’re on a committee! What am I 
supposed to do—curtsey?” 


Suppose 
you want to sell 


10,000 shares 
of some stock... 


From time to time that might 
happen, we know. And when it 
does, you probably prefer a mini- 
mum of publicity. You don’t want 
to depress the price of your stock. 
And you would like to complete 
the transaction as fast and effi- 
ciently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe 
you—like an increasing number of 
other individuals and institutions 
—would like to place privately a 
large block of securities. 


So far this year, for example, we 
have successfully concluded dozens 
of such sales involving many thou- 
sands of shares of securities . .. 
found we could usually complete 
the transactions in a matter of 
hours. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why: Because we belong to every 
major securities exchange . . . Be- 
cause we have a national network 
of 120 offices . . . Because we've 
linked those offices by more than 
100,000 miles of private wire and 
can quickly canvass literally thou- 
sands of contacts from coast-to- 
coast for evidence of interest in a 
given security. 


If those facilities can ever be 
useful to you, either in the sale or 
purchase of large blocks of securi- 
ties, we’ll be happy to consult with 
you at your convenience—and in 
confidence—of course. Simply con- 
tact William H. Culbertson, Vice 
President, Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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If you’re dealing in Governments, 
deal with us 


Here at The First National Bank of 
Chicago, the experienced men in our 
Bond Department are ready to give 
you prompt service in Governments. 


You’ll get an immediate bid or 
offering because we maintain a pri- 
mary market. There’s no delay; we 


carry a substantial position in 
government issues, including 
Treasury bills and notes. 


This is just one of the services we 
offer to our correspondents. If you 
do not already have a correspondent 
relationship with us, consider this a 


cordial invitation to call us. We look 
forward to serving you. 


The Government Bond 
Department 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-6800, 
Extension 358 or 
Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Monthly Review 


THE BANK NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


N OBJECTIVE look at. developments and 

trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 

the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 

nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, orare thinking 
about it. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166) 
describes a technique for helping 
people think clearly about business 
problems. It presents a variety of 
games covering all management 
levels. In case you’re not sure what 
business games are, Messrs. Greene 


_(General Electric) and Sisson ( Aer- 


onautics Systems, Inc., and Canning, 
Sisson and Associates) explain that 
the competition; “consists of a con- 
trolled situation in which a team 
competes against intelligent adver- 
saries and/or an environment to 
attain predetermined objectives. The 
environment and controlling rules 
are designed to represent a business 
situation.” 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
AND ITS MEANING TO THE UNITED 
STATES. McGraw-Hill, New York. 152 
pp. $4.75. Here is a statement on na- 
tional policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
Discussing numerous aspects of the 
Market, the outflow of gold from 
the United States, and the steps 


this country must take to maintain 
an international trade balance, the 
book finds that the chief lesson of 
the Common Market “may be that 
it shows us once more, and drama- 
tically, that the world is in motion— 
on the economic front and on others. 
Our responsibility,” the committee 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
ecross Canada and abroad. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


Economics Department, D - B10. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 
Monthly Review. 


Street 


City 


“T always make arrangements to meet 
my wife in front of the bank. She’s 
never late!” 
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“That’s my husband. He travels for the 
bank!” 


continues, “and our policy should 
be directed to the increase of op- 
portunities for other nations to 
achieve development within the 
framework of a free world trading 
system. To the extent that we are 
able to do this we increase the like- 
lihood that other nations will choose 
the route of multilateral trade rather 
than protectionism. Access to the 
United States market can be the 
link holding the free world economy 
together.” 


1959 APPRAISAL AND VALUATION 
MANUAL. VoL. 4. American Society 
of Appraisers, Washington, D. C. 
525 pp. $10. Edited by Paul B. 
Coffman, this book’s topics range 
from the valuation of early Ameri- 
can pewter to large-scale housing 
projects and the Empire State Build- 
ing. There are articles on theory, 
precision, tax equalization, capital- 
ization rates, buyer motivations, de- 
preciation, obsolescence, ad valorem 
assessment, structural costs, ac- 
counting, and condemnation, among 
other subjects. 


GoLD AND PAPER. By Geoffrey 
Blainey. Georgian House, Melbourne. 
42 shillings, Australian. This history 
of The National Bank of Australia, 
established in 1857, is “the first 
full length, impartial history” of an 
Australian bank. The story covers 
the gold rushes, land booms, finan- 
ing national development, the de- 
pression, and bank nationalization. 
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THE NEW 
RAND MCNALLY INTERNATIONAL 


BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1872 
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For improved service in the Pittsburgh area Peoples First 
and Fidelity Trust have consolidated to form 


PITTSBURGH 


Through this consolidation, which became effective at the close of business September 
11, the new Pittsburgh National Bank offers a combination of broad experience and 
specialized abilities in providing a complete range of services to correspondents. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the beginning of business, September 14, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. $161,173,459.75 
U.S. Government Securities 261,889,734.01 $423,063,193.76 
Obligations of States & 
Political Subdivisions 104,957,182.45 
3,109,386.42 
2,412,000.00 
427,149,137.17 
9,135,052.82 
29,153.42 
3,230,337.27 
860,873.65 


$973,946,316.96 


Bank Premises and Equipment 
Real Estate Owned Other than Bank Premises 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Capital Stock (Par Value 
$20.00 per share) 


580,794,291.41 
277,120,420.72 
U.S. Government. . 12,287,929.23 870,202,641.36 


9,178,103.34 
4,948,681.21 
1,059,149.00 

835,823.04 


$973,946,316.96 


Discount and Other Income Unearned 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 
Dividends Declared (Payable Oct. 1, 1959) 
Other Liabilities 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 


“NATIONAL 
BANK 
I 
] 
I 
I 
| 
. . $30,261 ,400.00 
Undivided Profits... .........6,721,919.01 $87,721,919.01 
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Pittsburgh 
National 


Bank 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President 
Cc. F. C. ARENSBERG 
Patterson, Crawford, Arensberg & Dunn 


G. G. BEARD 
President 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


PAUL G. BENEDUM 

Vice President, Plymouth Oil Company 
H. DONALD BORGER 

President, The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 


JOHN A. BYERLY 
Chairman of the Board 


ERNEST N. CALHOUN 

President, Edwin L. Wiegand Company 
STREUBY L. DRUMM 

President, West Penn Power Company 


LEON FALK, JR. 
Director, National Steel Corporation 


WALTER I. FLOYD 
President, Duff-Norton Company 


DAVID L. FRAWLEY 
Tax Consultant 


A. DOUGLAS HANNAH 
Vice President, J. H. Hillman & Sons Co. 


PHILIP K. HERR 
Senior Vice President 


HENRY L. HILLMAN 
President 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 


DAVID D. JOHNSON 
Vice President, Benedum-Trees Oil Co. 


JOHN H. LUCAS 
Vice Chairman 


THOMAS E. MILLSOP 
President, National Steel Corporation 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Vice President, Stoner-Mudge Company 


J. HENRY O’NEILL 
Blaxter, O’Neill & Houston 


LATHAM E. OSBORNE 
Consultant to Chairman 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


EARL F. REED 
Thorp, Reed & Armstrong 


WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, JR. 
Vice President, Nepco Realty Corp. 


WILLARD F. ROCKWELL 
Chairman, Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


S. MURRAY RUST, JR. 
President, Rust Engineering Co. 


MORTON S. SMITH 
Vice President 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM G. BOGGS 
GEORGE H. BUCHER 
HENRY CHALFANT 
ROBERT L. CLAUSE 
GEORGE H. DEIKE 

J. H. HILLMAN, JR. 

H. R. HOSICK 

RICHARD M. MARSHALL 
CHARLES A. McCLINTOCK 
RALPH J. MILLER 

P. H. POWERS 

JOHN H. RICKETSON III 
ALEXANDER L. ROBINSON 
JOSEPH V. SMITH 

CLYDE C. TAYLOR 
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A.B.A. Cited for Armed Forces 


Reserve Program Cooperation 


II IIIA IIIA IIASA I ASA A AAI ASSIS AAS SAA 


HE United States Department of 

Defense last month presented its 
“reserve award” to the American 
Bankers Association in recognition 
of the A.B.A.’s cooperation with the 
armed forces reserve program. 

A banner symbolizing the award 
was presented to A.B.A. Executive 
Vice-president Merle E. Seleeman by 
Brigadier General Paul S. Zucker- 
man, United States Air Force (ret.) 
on behalf of Secretary of Defense 
Neil H. McElroy at ceremonies in 
the Hotel Vanderbilt. 


A.B.A. Cited for 
Personnel Policies 


General Zuckerman expressed the 
Defense Department’s appreciation 
to the A.B.A. for its “personnel pol- 
icies conducive to its employee-re- 
servists’ performance of their mili- 
tary obligations.” 

Other officers representing the De- 
partment of Defense who were pres- 
ent at the ceremonies were Colonel 
Thomas F. Badger, Jr., commander, 
2490th Air Reserve Training Wing, 


Mitchel Air Force Base, New York; 
Colonel Michael N. Mikulak, com- 
mander, 2610th Air Reserve Center, 
New York; and Colonel John W. 
Bitner, Air Force Reserve, New 
York. 


Assistance Given in 
Meeting Obligations 

To be eligible for the award, a 
company must be recommended by 
an employee-reservist and must 
have in force personnel policies that 
permit and encourage reservists to 
meet their military obligations. 
A.B.A. was recommended for the 
award by Robert R. Spooner, cir- 
culation manager of BANKING Mag- 
azine, who himself is a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 

Other staff members present at 
the award ceremonies were: William 
P. Bogie, colonel, Army; E. T. Sav- 
idge, lieutenant colonel, Army; 
Lawrence E. Kreider, lieutenant 
colonel, Army; Melvin C. Miller, 
lieutenant colonel, Air Force; Doug- 
las G. Herron, commander, Coast 


In this group, at the presentation of the pennant, are representatives of the Depart- 

ment of Defense, Reservists on the A.B.A. staff, and other staff members. Behind 

the pennant, holding a certificate, is A.B.A. Executive Vice-president Merle Selec- 
man, and facing him, holding pennant, is Brig. Gen. Paul S. Zuckerman 
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Relarand Enjoy this 
CRUISE 


on the world cruise liner 


BERGENSFJORD 


Sail from Miami (Port Everglades) Nov. 1, 
return Nov. 14, 1959. 13 days visiting 
Jamaica, Panama Canal Zone, Venezuela, 
Curacao, Puerto Rico and Nassau. 


Travel in air conditioned comfort... 
staterooms with “conveniences” .. . su- 
perb cuisine and service... comprehen- 
sive social and entertainment program 
aboard ship. Interesting shore trips at 
all ports of call. 


MINIMUM CRUISE FARE 
$320. 


Important Winter Cruises 
Around the World 
87 Days from N. Y., Jan. 15, 1960 


min. $2450. 


Mediterranean Grand Cruise 
49 Days from N. Y., Feb. 3, 1960 
min. $1125. 


Apply To Your Travel Agent or 
Agency, Inc. 


24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-6900 


Fight DISEASE 


HEART FUND 
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Guard; Robert G. Howard, lieuten- 
ant commander, Navy; Henry J. 
Bailey, major, Air Force; Rudolph 
R. Fichtel, captain, Army; Raymond 
M. Cheseldine, Jr., captain, Army; 
Robert J. Stiehl, Jr., seaman, Navy; 
Austin E. Hughes, airman second 
class, Air Force; and Philip Braver- 
man, private first class, Army. 


August Construction Up 


em value of new construction put | 
in place in August amounted to | 
$5.3-billion, according to estimates 


of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This was 
an increase of 1% over July, slight- 
ly less than the normal seasonal 
rise between July and August. Con- 


struction in August 1959 was 13% | 
| above August 1958. | 
The total value of work put in| 
| place in the first eight months of | 
1959 was $35.7-billion, 15% ahead | 
| of the same period in 1958. | 
The physical volume of new con- | 
| struction put in place in the first 
seven months of 1959 was estimated | 
to be 13% above the volume for the | 
| corresponding period in 1958. 
| Outlays for new private construc- | 
| tion 
about the same as in July, which | 


in August were $3.6-billion, 


follows the normal seasonal pattern. 


In the first eight months of 1959 | 
total volume of new private con- | 


16% | 


struction was $24.8-billion, 
above the same period in 1958. 
New residential construction 
showed a small contraseasonal de- 
cline in August to about $2.1-billion. 
As a consequence, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate dropped about 
3%, continuing the decline from the 
May 1959 peak. However, the Au- 
gust 1959 expenditures for new res- 
idential construction were 22% 
above the 1958 level, and expendi- 
tures for the first eight months of 
1959 were 31% ahead of the first 


eight months of 1958. Private indus- | 


trial expenditures were up 2% over 
a year earlier, the first such increase 
since December 1957. 


August Housing Starts 


New nonfarm housing starts rose | 


to 129,000 in August, of which 124,- 
800 were private starts, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. Non- 


| farm starts‘in July numbered 126,- 


000. 


The seasonally adjusted annual | 
| rate of private starts is 1,340,000. 


| 1300 N. Sixth St. 


Free B.A.A. Sweepstakes Jamboree 
Courtesy of Frank H. Buick & His Associate; 
TEN BIG BEAUTIFUL VALUABLE PRIZES 
1000 MYSTERY PRIZES. FREE Ladies Day GiFts 
VISIT with us BOOTHS 607-608 
@ ONLY the FINEST e 
GIFT INCENTIVES MERCHANDISE 
For All Bank Gift Promotion Occasions 
© 4 or 5 or 6 Piece PLACE SETTINGS e 
© Oneida Ltd. Sterling — Holloware — Stainles; 
@ Wm. A. Rogers Pure Silver Overlaid Silverplate 
@ HALL famous China in our Exclusive Fontaine. 
bleau Royal Americana Pattern 22 Kt. Gold 
MIKASA Genuine Imported Translucent China 
in our Exclusive Royal Ming Pattern 22 K. Gold 
BAVARIAN Genuine Translucent China—New 
LILAC Pattern by World Famous SCHUMANN 
KENRO Holiday Unbreakable MELMAC Dinner. 
ware in New Floral Patterns New Solid Color; 
Famous MARCEL BOUCHER et Cie Hand Fin. 
ished Costume Jewelry in Exclusive Hall Mark. 
LIDO of Paris and New York—French Perfum. 
erie in Lingering, Tantalizing Odeurs. 
© Famous REVERE Ware Copper Miniatures 
PLUS e PLUS e PLUS 
3000 Name Brand Gifts available for 12 types of 
BANK SERVICES PROMOTIONS thru our Associate 
G. ALBERT WAGNER of WAGNER BROS., one of 
the Nation's Oldest Gift Incentives Co's, serving 
thousends of Clients. 


Frank H. Buick and Associates, Inc. 


Advertising Counsellors since 1925 


Charter 
25 YEAR 
MEMBER 


National 

Premium 

Sales 
Executives 

NATIONAL SPECIAL ACCOUNTS AGENCY 
Joseph A. Simcock, Associate Sales Manager 
Complete Programming, Mailing, Supplier Service 
(Box 3535) Phila. 22, Po. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
140% Consecutive Dividend 


9 cents a_ share, 
from net income, 
payable October 26 
to shareholders of 
record September 
30, 1959. 


ROBERT LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Reading BANKING at home is like 
looking in on a bankers’ con- 
ference without leaving your 
favorite armchair. $5 per year. 
American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


BANKING 
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Here’s help for your bank modernization program... 


Expert Ceiling Consultation Service 


Valuable advice on new ways of “putting ceilings to work” 
is yours without obligation through the Ceiling Consulta- 
tion Service offered by your Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 
For example, he will show you how ceilings can be 
lowered attractively at minimum cost... how you can 
economically combine lighting, air conditioning and 
sound conditioning in one ceiling system ... how you can 
have easiest maintenance and complete re-paintability 
without sacrificing permanent acoustical efficiency. 
Because your Acousti-Celotex Distributor is a member 
of the world’s largest acoustical organization, you get the 
benefits of experience and technical skill resulting from 
installations in all types of interiors, all over the country. 
Send coupon below today! 
SHOWN: New Texture-Tone* incombustible mineral fiber tile; one of many new acoustical products Bas Celotex” 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-109 


co UST - ELOTEX 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your folder “‘Sound Condition- 


ing in Banks” and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex Distributor, 
REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 $. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


operated Revo-Files 
reduce clerical time and save 
space. Made by the Mosler Safe 
Company, the rotary card files make 
available 15,000 records by the flick 
of a button. Additional information 
may be had by writing to the com- 
pany, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


A vrractive new engraved Lama- 
coid interchangeable desk name 
plates have been announced by Acme 
Products Company, Box 223, Green 
Bay, Wis. Furnished in black or 
grey with metallic grey stands. 
Gold stands and mahogany are also 
available at slight additional charge. 
Made in three sizes, with one line, 
64%”, 10” and 13”; two lines, 10” 
stand with 9” lLamacoid insert. 
Write for prices and complete infor- 
mation. 


A PORTABLE, plastic, pocket-viewer 
for 8mm motion picture film is pro- 
duced by Hudson Photographic In- 
dustries, Inc., Croton - on - Hudson, 
New York. Previewer-8 weighs only 
a few ounces and accommodates 414 
minutes of 8mm color or black and 
white motion picture film. It is 
molded of high impact styrene in 
two snap-together parts and can be 
loaded in 15 seconds. Framing is 
automatic and the viewing lens is 
prefocused. Battery operated in- 
ternal light permits viewing in any 
light conditions. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing 
Viewer Products Division. 


A TINY tape reel has been devel- 
oped by Dictaphone Corporation to 
make it easier and cheaper to mail, 
store, and carry tape used in the 
Dictet portable voice recorder. The 
reel weighs less than an ounce and 
a half, is 214 inches in diameter and 


7/16 inch thick. Is so small and 
compact it can be inserted in an 
ordinary letter envelope and drop- 
ped down a standard mail chute. 
Write the manufacturer at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, for 
additional information. 


A NEW hand cleanser, designed 
especially for removing grease, car- 
bon smudge, duplicating and printing 
inks without water, is being intro- 
duced by Roytype, a department of 
Royal McBee Corporation. Creamee 
contains lanolin and silicone, is deli- 
cately scented, and needs no follow- 
up washing with soaps or cleaners. 
Westchester Ave., Portchester, N. Y. 


magnifier, especially 
designed for examining checks, cur- 
rency, and other documents, is now 
being marketed by The Larrimore 
Company, P. O. Box 1234, St. Louis 
1, Mo. Uses Circline fluorescent 
tubes entirely around lens, eliminat- 
ing any possibility of shadow. Has 
fixed focus unit, can be plugged into 
any handy outlet, and comes fully 
equipped and ready to use. 


A NEW family of carbon paper 
products including typewriter car. 
bon, pencil carbon, and carbon rib. 
bons, has recently been introduced 
by Standard Manifold Company, 333 
W. Lake Street, Chicago 6. The 
Dri-Rite principle is completely 
“white glove” clean. Copies will 
not smear or fade out; erases easily 
without smudging. For typing, only 
one weight is required no matter how 
many copies are made. For hand 
writing, eliminates smudged, unread- 
able papers; makes up to eight 
copies. Dri-Rite pencil carbon is 
available in blue or black. Ribbons 
available in black and colors. Write 
for free samples. 


BOOKLETS 


A COLORFUL new 20- page steel- 
chair catalog has just been issued 
by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, which il- 
lustrates and describes in detail the 
latest steel chair models that have 
been added to the company’s furni- 
ture line. A method of using an 
electric typewriter for quick, con- 
venient typing of special symbols 
and equations is the subject of a 
new booklet also published by Rem- 
ington Rand. Copies of either, or 
both, may be obtained by writing 
the company at 315 Park Avenue 
South, New York 10, and requesting 
FF-229 Rev. 1. for chair catalog and 
R 8964.6 for typewriter booklet. 


aging downtown stores 
for renewed vigor and increased 
business is surveyed in a new book- 
let available from Reynolds Metals 
Company. The booklet, entitled 
More Business for You Through 
Building Modernization with Alumi- 
num, is available on letterhead re- 
quest from Dept. PRD, Richmond 
18, Va. 


Expanding Your Bank’s Services, 
12-page booklet, is available free of 
charge by writing to Deak & Co, 
Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6. 
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- Smith-Corona...the electric 
that challenges comparison 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER Smith | Brand | Brand | Brand | Brand 
COMPARISON CHART Corona A B Cc D 
FASTEST PERFORMANCE! FINEST FEATURES! FIRST 
IN VALUE! Compare the Smith-Corona Electric Type- 
writer with the rest, and you’ll see why it’s rated 


best! Call your nearest Smith-Corona representative 
for a demonstration, and see the Smith-Corona 


i Electric before you buy. 


ON-OFF SIGNAL LIGHT 
ERROR CONTROL 


(eases corrections, line justification) 


PAGE GAGE 
(accurately indicates bottom margin) 


KEYBOARD SLOPE 
(fits natural finger movement) 


CUSHIONED TOUCH 
(ends fingertip jar at stroke end) 


SMITH -CORGNA 
Electric 


NISISISISIS 


WORLD’S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
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BANKING’S LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
October 1959 


A 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Acco Products (Division of Natser Corpora- 


Allis-Chalmers 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 
American Collectors Asrsociation........... 


American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York 


American Express Company 
American Heart Association, Inc. ......... 172 


American Security & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. 


American Sign & Indicator Corporation 
Cover III 


American Surety Company 

American Trust Company, San Francisco.. 157 
Anderson Company, Inc., The Merrill... .24, 25 
138, 139 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Astro Manufacturing, Inc. 


B 


Bacon, Whipple & Company 
Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco De Bogota 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 92, 193 


Bankers Trust Company 

BANKING 

Bank of California, The 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank 

Bank of New York, The 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 
Banthrico International, Inc. .............. 156 
Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Buick & Associates, Frank N. 
Burroughs Corporation 

Business News Associates, Inc 


Cc 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Celotex Corporation, The.... 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Christmas Club a Corporation 
Christmas Seals 
Chubb & Son, Inc. 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


City National 
Chicago ... 


Bank & Trust Company, 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, Florida 116 
Commercial Union—North British Group .. 101 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Company 
Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Illinois National 
Trust Company of Chicago 


Correct Table Service Institute 
Crafts of Hawaii, Inc 

Credit Life Insurance Compary 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank... 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Bank and 


D 


Dashew Business Ma~i~cs 
83, Insert at 83 


Davidson Corporation 
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Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Dick Company, A. B. 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Cow Jones News Service 


E 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 
Evinrude Motors 
Exline, Inc., William 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 107 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The... 144 
Financial Publishing 
First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 
First National Bank of Chicago, The 
First National Bank of Midland 
First National Bank in St. Louis, The 


First National City Bank of New York, 
130, 131 


First Western Bank & Trust Company.... 211 
Friden, Inc. 93 
Fund Insurance Companies, The 126 


Company 


G 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company.. 


H 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 

Hammermill Paper Company 

Hanover Bank, The 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 135 


I 


Machines Corpora- 


Cover Il 


International Business 


International Silver Company 
Irving Trust Company 


K 
Kutch Company, Walter E. 


L 
LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc... 
La Salle National Bank 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Macton Machinery Company 

Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit... 134 
Marine Midland Corporation 

Marwell Bank Displays 

Massachusetts Investors Trust 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 166 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 
Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, 


Mosler Safe Company 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Company 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company.. 119 
Northern Trust Company 

Norwegian America Line 

Nyce Poster Displays 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Personnel Evaluation Institute 
Photostat Corporation 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Polk & Co., R. L 


Radio Corporation of America 
Rand McNally & Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Robert Manufacturing Company 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Royal Typewriter Company (Division of 
Royal McBee Corporation)......... 


s 


School Thrift, Inc. ..........c-cccccscceces 125 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. ...........+++> 160 
Seeburg Corporation, The 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 

Society National Bank o: Cleveland 
Standard Research Consultants, Inc 
Swiss Bank Corporation 


Syntron Company 


Thrift: Baliders, Ime. 8, 9, 179 
ThriftiMatic Corporation 


Time, Inc. 


Union Bank 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc... 12 
United States Treasury 

Universal Match Corporation 


Valley National Bank 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corporation 
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“Our bank 
believes that 


encouraging people 


to buy 
Savings Bonds 


makes sense” 


says S. J. Kryzko, 
President, 

Winona National 
and Savings Bank, 


Winona, Minnesota 


“It helps safeguard the value of the dollar by giving the Treasury 


a non-inflationary method of financing the public debt; it’s good 


public relations for our bank; it promotes the concept of thrift; it 


encourages people to save for education, homes, the big things in 


life; it provides a means of capital formation. We heartily endorse 


this worthwhile program.” 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 


October 1959 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 
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1960: 
June 15 


June 15 


Marketable Maturities through 


Calendar Year 1960° 


(In billions of dollars) 


Security 
(issue date) 


Tax Anticipation Bill 
(2/16/59) 


334% Certificate (12/1/58) 


314% Note (10/10/58)... . 
Tax Anticipation Bill 
(5/15/59) 


289 Day Bill (4/1/59). ... 
334% Certificate (2/15/59) 
Tax Anticipation Bill 
(7/8/59) 
144% Exchange Note 
(4/1/55) 
340 Day Bill (5/11/59). . . 
4% Certificate (5/15/59). 
314% Note (2/15/57)... 
34% Note (1/21/59)... 
One Year Bill (7/15/59)... 
434% Note (8/1/59) 
144% Exchange Note 
(10/1/55) 
Bond (8/15/54). ... 
234% Bond of ’60-'65 
(12/15/38) 


Total, other than 
callable or redeemable 


Callable securities 
maturing after 
December 1960: 


214% Bond of ’59-’62 
(6/1/45) 

244% Bond of ’59-’62 
(11/15/45) 


Total callables 
Redeemable note 


maturing after 
December 1960: 


Total 
amount 
out- 
standing 
8/31/59 


o WO to 


accounts? 


Estimated Ownership 


Federal 
Reserve 
and U.S. 
Govt. 
investment 


Com- 
mercial 
banks 


Other 


or 


* 


Earnings: 


The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


From 1951, when the Reserve was liberated from 
Treasury domination, bank earnings have risen over 
50%, and in general the western banks have been 
the fastest gainers. But banks everywhere have be- 
come more flexible in making loans, under the in- 
centive of higher interest rates. Improvement in 
operating efficiency is another source of earnings 
gains. Nevertheless, the rate of deposit growth will 
be the key to the rate of the earnings gains we ex- 
pect for all banks in the years just ahead, which is 
why we look to the growth sections of the country. 


Investment Factors 


The investor in bank stocks has been interested 
chiefly in receiving an ample, secure dividend and 
owning a marketable security. In the past, the stocks 
of a few eastern banks were almost the only ones 
which met these needs. More recently, however, 
many banks elsewhere have broadened their invest- 
ment interest—the number of shares has been in- 
creased through stock splits and subscription offer- 
ings, and many now have satisfactory markets. 

Another important reason for investor interest is 
that most banks now publish detailed earnings state- 
ments, permitting their stocks to be judged more 
closely. 

Because they need capital to support their grow- 
ing deposits, banks in rapidly expanding regions 
pay out a smaller part of earnings in dividends, and 
their stocks thus tend to sell at lower yields, though 
on a price-earnings basis they tend to compare 
favorably with New York City bank stocks. 


Member Bank Earnings, by Class of Bank, First 
and Second Halves of 1958 and First Half of 1959 


(in millions of dollars; first half of 1959 preliminary) 


Second | 
half 
1958 


First 
half 
1958 


3,515 | 3,612 
633 
2,197 
782 


2,377 | 


On U. S. Government securities 


4% Note of ’60-’62 


Net current earnings before income taxes. . 
(9/26/57)8 


Recoveries, profits, and transfers from val. res.” 
Losses, charge-offs, and transfers to val. res.% 
Profits before income taxes 


2.0 1.3 


66.0 18.4 19.5 28.1 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Debt Analysis Staff, Sept. 14, 1959. 
* Less than $50,000,000. 

1 Exclusive of regular weekly bills. 

2 Partially estimated. 


— at holder’s option upon 3 months’ notice; matures August 


1Includes charges on loans other than interest. 


2 Does not include recoveries credited to valuation reserves. 
3 Does not include losses charged to valuation reserves. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
1959: | | 
Oct. 1 | 144% Exchange Note | 
Nov. 15 | 9 
Dec. 22 | | | 
1.4 
| | 
1960: | 
Jan. 15 | 
Feb. 15 11.4 1 a2 4.0 
Mar. 22 | 
April 1 | 
April 15 | q 7 
May 15 
May 15 | * 1.3 | 
July 15 | | 
Aug. 15 | 58 1.4 
Oct. 1 | 
— | 1 
Nov. 15 | 
Dec. 15 | 
| | | 15 
x 
| 55.2 17.1 | 13.9 | 24.2 
| | First 
16] 1.2 | | 
| | 3.846 
Feb. 15 | veceeeeses] 1,275 | 1,285 | 1,385 
| 599| 179| 141 
|] |} ro | 
| 353 | 517 
| .| 1,520 | 1,085 | 1,009 
Cash dividends declared. 339 | 326 
| 
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A New and Unique Plan 
to Build Savings Business 


Drincess 
Leilani Orchid | 


Corsage Promotion 


*K Now — for the first time — your savers 
may send to the person of their choice, 


on any date of their choice, an exotic 
triple corsage of finest select orchids... 
flown direct from romantic Hawaii... 
with your savers’ personal greetings. 


This box contains three 
orchids exquisitely corsaged with 
a finely made sateen bow, joined 
by a pastel corsage pin, and backed 
by a delicate tropical lace matting. 


36 


2 


What makes the Princess Leilani 

Orchid Corsage Promotion Different? ready to make any special event more 
memorable. Your premium has the added 

The Princess Leilani Orchid Corsage Pro- advantage of being used when it means 

motion adds a new dimension to the tested something. 

and proved principles of financial mer- 

chandising through premiums. This plan Your Investment in the Princess Leilani 

takes your giveaway program out of the Onchid 

class of ordinary hardware utilitarian 

items and invests it with an aura of luxury. The Gift Certificate plan of distribution 

, gives you a guaranteed sale every time. 

Your personnel handles nothing . . . only Your total cost is substantially under $2.00 

one piece of paper, the Orchid Corsage Gift per customer, and that covers everything, 

Certificate, which your Tellers validate and including all handling and first-class air- 

send to us for processing and mailing di- mail postage from Hawaii. 

rect to the homes of your savers. 


Unlike most premium plans, this program IMPORTANT: This promotion is available ex- 
enables your saver to have her orchids clusively to only one institution In an area 
when she wants them. Then they are flown at any given time. Be the first in your area 
directly to her door . . . dewy-fresh and to capitalize on it. 


onto DO THIS NOW! 
Sp Phone, write, or 


wire collect for 


full information. 
New York 17, New York 


OXford 7-2216 
See us at Booth 214-215 


a aA. 


rRSPSE 


4 
at Miami, Oct. 25-28 
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“Our work load is expected to more 
than double in the next twelve years, 
and a long-range program of automa- 
tion seemed to us the only way to 
accommodate this anticipated volume 
with maximum accuracy, promptness and 
economy. Our choice of the RCA 50] 
was based on these considerations.” 


—Howard C. Petersen, President 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


HOW A LEADING PHILADELPHIA BANK 
PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


A daily average of 90,000 checks are drawn on Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company and presented to it for pay- 
ment. To handle this huge paperwork flow, now and in the 
future, Fidelity will installan RCA 501 as the first step of 
a multi-phase conversion to automated data processing. 


The RCA 501 requires only a minimum investment, yet 
is large enough to handle the major problem of demand 
deposit accounting. Among other advantages, the RCA 
501 will maintain continuous up-to-date records, will 
prepare and print statements, and provide trial balances 
which will be ready at the start of each business day for 
all accounts of Fidelity’s twenty-five offices. 


In later phases of conversion—when personal credit, 
savings accounts, general accounting, etc. will be pro- 
gressively assigned—the flexibility of the RCA 501 will 
be of tremendous advantage. The size of the system will 
simply be increased by adding units in building-block 
fashion as they are needed. 


For full information on how the RCA 501 can benefit 
your business, address RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


For a detailed 
story of Fidelity’s 
program to 
automate its 
operations, ask for 
report entitled, 
| “Fidelity’s Move 
to Electronic 


RCA 501 ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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TIMESAVINI 


Direct sendings by air, coast to coast, for your transit items... plus the Southwest’s most complete range 
of correspondent banking services ... these are reasons why Republic, located at the air crossroads of the 
nation, serves more correspondent banks than any other bank in the Southwest. How may we serve you? 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3100,000,000e LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The 85th 
CONVENTION 


A Preview of the A.B.A. Meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 25-28 


that permits a convention to be labeled No. 85. 

But this year the American Bankers Association 
proudly puts those two digits on the masthead of its 
annual meeting. 

The convention, as everybody in the banking busi- 
ness knows, is being held at Miami Beach, Fla., October 
25-28. It’s the first time A.B.A. has met there, and a 
big program awaits the 10,000 bankers and their wives 
who will attend. 

BANKING devotes this special Convention Section of 
its Outlook Issue to a preview of the sessions. In 
these pages you'll find information about the pro- 


Prem business organizations reach the ripe old age 


gram, with its headline bankers, economists, and Gov- 
ernment representatives; pictures of the men who have 
headed Association Divisions, Councils, Commissions 
and Committees during the presidency of Lee P. Miller; 
a directory of the equipment, services and supplies that 
will be shown in the record-breaking Educational Dis- 
plays at the Fontainebleau Hotel. 

There are also a map of Miami Beach, with the 
hotels pinpointed, and registrations to September 8. 

General sessions are scheduled for the Fontainebleau’s 
grand ballroom. Other meetings will also take place 
in that hotel, as well as in the Americana, Barcelona, 
Deauville, and the Miami Beach Exhibition Hall. 


These pictures dramatically emphasize the phenomenal development of Florida. The busy, modern street is Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach. The other photo shows the same section about 1911 when the first clearing was being gouged from the 
subtropical Florida wilderness 
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ASSOCIATIO 
LEADERS 


President Vice President 
Lee P. MILter Joun W. REMINGTON 
President, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company President, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
Louisville, Kentucky Rochester, New York 


Treasurer Executive Vice President Senior Vice President 
E:twoop F. KirkKMAN E. SELECMAN Ben C. Corvett 
President, The Boardwalk National Bank American Bankers Association American Bankers Association 
Atlantic City, New Jersey New York, New York Washington, D. C. 
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Joun S. COLEMAN 
Acting President, National Bank Division 
Chairman of Board, Birmingham Trust 
National Pank, Birmingham, Alabama 


CartysLte A. BETHEL 
President, Trust Division; Vice-chairman 
of Board and Senior Trust Officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Harry W. SCHALLER 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
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Louis B. 
President, Savings and Mortgage Division 
Executive Vice-president, Bank of America 


N.T.&S.A., San Francisco, Califcrnia 


H. MitTTENDORFF 
President, American Institute of Banking 
Vice-president, American Security & 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


Harotp E. RANDALL 
Chairman, Bank Management Commission 
Vice-president and Comptroller, First 
National Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


Louis E. Hurtey 
President, State Bank Division; President, 
The Exchange Bank and Trust Company 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


JerF BuRNETT 
President, State Association Section 


Secretary, Arkansas Bankers Association 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


L. M. ScHWwartTz 
Chairman, Country Bank Operations 
Commission; President, Citizens State Bank 
Paola, Kansas 


WituraMm F. Ketry Jesse W. Tapp Epwarp J. Frey 
Chairman, Credit Policy Commission Chairman, Economic Policy Commission Chairman, Instalment Credit Commission 
President, The First Pennsylvania Banking Chairman of Board, Bank of America President, Union Bank and Trust Company 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. N.T.&S.A., Los Angeles, California Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Cart M. Frora Everett D. REEsE MEtvittE M. 
Chairman, Small Business Credit Chairman, Council on Banking Education Chairman, Public Relations Council 
Commission; Vice-president, First Chairman, Board of Regents, The Stonier Executive Vice-president, First National 

Wisconsin National Bank Graduate School of Banking; Chairman, Bank, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin The Park National Rank, Newark, Ohio 


Roy L. Rererson A. MITCHELL Tuomas G. WILSON 
Chairman, Research Council Chairman, Advisory Committee on Special Chairman, Committee on Employee 
Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company Activities; President, The Central Trust Training; President, First State Bank 
New York, New York Company, Cincinnati, Ohio Conway, Arkansas 
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J. W. Betramy, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee on Executive 
Development; President, National Bank of 
Commerce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


M. Monroe KimsBreL 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation; Executive Vice-president, 
First National Bank, Thomson, Georgia 


Frank W. THomas 
Chairman, Organization 
Committee; President, 

Washington Loan & Banking 
Company, Washington, Georgia 


Bonds 


October 1959 


Chairman, A.B.A. Savings 

Committee; 

Puget Sound National Bank 
Tacoma, Washington 


D. Emmert BrumMsBaucH 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Deposit 
Insurance; President, First National Bank 

Claysburg, Pennsylvania 


Rosert V. FLEMING 
Chairman, Government Borrowing 


Committee; Chairman of Board, The Riggs 


National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Reno OpLIN 


President, 


JoserH W. WHITE 

Chairman, Committee on State in 

Legislation; Vice-president, 

Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Ricwarp A. Norris 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Fiscal 
Procedures; Executive Vice-president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Tuomas F. GLavey 
Chairman, Insurance and Protective 
Committee; Vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, New York 


G. Stockton 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Foundation for Education 
Economics; Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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KENILWORTH 
1 VANHOE 
SHAMROCK ISLE 
BAL HARBOUR 
BEAU RIVAGE 
BALMORAL 

@ AMERICANA 
@ SINGAPORE 


@ FLORIDA SHORES 


@ CORONADO 


@ BILTMORE TERRACE 


5.2 MILES 


ABA HOUSING caRILLON 
COMMITTEE 


OFFICE <q @ DEAUVILLE 


MARTINIQUE 
DELMONICO | 
CASABLANCA 
LOMBARDY 
ALLISON 


@ EDEN ROC 
FONTAINEBLEAU 
@ BARCELENA 
@ EMPRESS 


@ LUCERNE 

@ CROWN 

NEW CADILLAC 

@ PRESIDENT MADISON 
BBEAN 


SAN SOUCI 
SEA ISLE 
SEVILLE 


2.1 MILES 


@ RONEY PLAZA 


@ SHORE CLUB 
@ NAUTILUS 
@ SHEL BORNE 


< 
@ RALEIGH 
@ SURFCOMBER- SEACOMBER 
@ RITZ-PLAZA 

4 @ DELANO 


@ NATIONAL 
@ Lipo 


0.5 MILES 


THE PRINCIPAL 
HOTELS OF 


MIAMI BEACH 


An air view of the approximate area 
shown in the map 
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The Convention Program 


000 bankers and their wives 
is expected to attend the 4- 
day 85th annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association in 
Miami Beach, Fla., on October 25-28, 
according to President Lee P. Miller. 
This will be the first time that the 
Association’s convention will have 
been held in the State of Florida. 
The annual convention, as is cus- 
tomary, will be preceded by meetings 
of the Administrative Committee 
and Executive Council of the As- 
sociation and by meetings of the 
various committees, commissions, 
councils, and sections, said Mr. 
Miller, who is president of the Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank.and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. The four divi- 
sions—Savings and Mortgage, State 
Bank, National Bank, and Trust— 
will hold their annual meetings on 
Monday, October 26, when the divi- 
sion presidents will report on the 
year’s activities. New division offi- 
cers will be elected; they will chart 
their course of action for the coming 
year; and speakers of note will ad- 
dress the divisional meetings on 
topics of current interest. 


\ RECORD crowd of more than 10,- 


Election of Officers 


Among the highlights of every 
A.B.A. convention is the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. No 


Albert Raines 


October 1959 


Ray M. Gidney 


Since becoming 
president of the 
A.B.A., Lee P. 
Miller has attend- 
ed and addressed 
21 bankers con- 
ventions and con- 
ferences, In ad- 
dition, he has 
attended in- 
numerable 
smaller confer- 
ences in Wash- 
ington, New York 
and _ elsewhere, 
and has traveled 
an estimated 40,- 
000 miles in the 
interest of U. S. 
banking 


contests have developed up to press 
time for either the presidency or 
vice-presidency and it is anticipated 
that Vice-president John W. Rem- 
ington, who is president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., will be elected to 


Earl L. Butz 


the presidency to succeed Mr. Miller, 
and that Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., an announced candi- 
date for the vice-presidency, will be 
elected to that office. 

The treasurer of the Association 


Paul McCracken 
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Entertainment Schedule 


Sunday, October 25, 1959 


4:00 P.M. Garden Party and Reception at Americana Hotel, 
Pool and Garden Areas 


Monday, October 26, 1959 


Tuesday, October 27, 1959 


usually serves for a term of two 
years. He is elected by the new 
Executive Council of the Association 
at its meeting following the second 
general session of the convention. 
Thus far, the only announced candi- 
date for the treasurership is I. F. 
Betts, president of the American 
National Bank of Beaumont, Tex. 
The retiring treasurer is Elwood F. 
Kirkman, president of The Board- 
walk National Bank, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

F. Lowry Wall, chairman of the 
board of The Miami Beach First Na- 
tional Bank, is general chairman of 
the convention. 

The convention program, an- 
nounced by President Miller, is as 
follows: 


Agricultural Breakfast 
Monday, October 26, 8 A.M. 
Fontainebleau Convention Hall, 

French Room 


Presiding, Harry W. Schaller, 
chairman, Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers Association; pres- 


Winthrop Rockefeller 


12:30 P.M. Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show by Burdine’s, 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 


8:45 P.M. Musical Show under direction of Paul Whiteman, 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 


Raymond J. Saulnier 


ident, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

“Free Agriculture—Land of Op- 
portunity” by Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
(former Ass’t Secretary of Agricul- 
ture) dean, School of Agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
Monday, October 26, 10 A.M. 


Fontainebleau Hotel, Voltaire, Pas- 
teur, and Lafayette Rooms 


Address of President Louis B. 
Lundborg, vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

“Housing in a Full Employment 
Economy” by the Honorable Albert 
Rains (D., Ala.) House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

“The Long Range Outlook for 
Savings” by Dr. Paul McCracken, 
professor of business conditions, 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


State Bank Division 
10 A.M. 


Herbert V. Prochnow 


During his term as vice-president of 
the A.B.A., John W. Remington has 
attended and spoken at 11 bankers’ 
conventions and conferences. His mile- 
age, although less than half of Presi- 
dent Miller’s, is estimated at 18,000 


Fontainebleau Convention Hall, 
Grand Ballroom 


Address of President Louis E. 
Hurley, president, The Exchange 
Bank and Trust Company, El Do- 
rado, Ark. 

“Rural Development Through In- 
dustrialization’”’ by Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, Little Rock, Ark. 

Remarks by the newly elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks. 


National Bank Division 
Monday, October 26, 2 P.M. 


Fontainebleau Convention Hall, 
Grand Ballroom 


Address of Acting President John 
S. Coleman, chairman of the board, 


Ben H. Wooten 
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Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 

Remarks by the Honorable Ray 
M. Gidney, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. 

“The Economic Condition Today” 
by Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
Washington, D. C. 


Trust Division 
2 P.M. 


Fontainebleau Hotel, Voltaire, Pas- 
teur, and Lafayette Rooms 


Greetings from Walter A. Wrase, 
chairman, Trust Division, Florida 
Bankers Association; trust officer, 
First National Bank, Fort Lauder- 
dale. 

“New Business Bifocals’”—address 
of President Carlysle A. Bethel, vice- 
chairman of the board and senior 
trust officer, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Comer J. Kimball, chairman, The First 
National Bank of Miami, is chairman 


of Dade County’s Executive Committee 
for the A.B.A.’s 85th convention 


October 


James M. Gavin 


“An Economic Program for Our 
Time” by Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


First General Session 
Tuesday, October 27, 9:15 A.M. 


Fontainebleau Convention Hall, 
Grand Ballroom 


Call to order by Lee P. Miller 
president, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; president, Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Invocation by the Reverend R. 
Wiley Scott, minister, Community 
Church, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Address by President Miller. 

“One Hundred Years of Commer- 
cial Banking” by Ben H. Wooten, 
president, First National Bank of 
Dallas, Dallas, Tex., and chairman 
of the A.B.A. Commission for the 
Observance of the 100th Anniver- 


T. Keith Glennan 


F. Lowry Wall 


sary of the National Banking Sys- 
tem. 

Election of officers. 

Address by Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 
president, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, October 28, 9:15 A.M. 


Fontainebleau Convention Hall, 
Grand Ballroom 


Call to order by President Miller. 

“The Challenge of the ’60’s’” by 
General James M. Gavin, executive 
vice-president, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

“The Nation in Space” by Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Inauguration of officers. 

Adjournment. 


One of the many “pride and joy” improvements in Miami is the modern expansion 
of the Dinner Keys Marina, making it second to none 
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There'll be a lot of serious work done at the 85th annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association at Miami Beach 
October 25-28 . . . but busy bankers deserve a breather, too! 
So come on down to the Hotel Fontainebleau Yacht Dock... 
any time between 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. during the convention 

. and join the Bank Building team aboard the yacht “Star- 
light.” This “floating hospitality suite” is at your service... 
for your relaxation and enjoyment. We'll be looking forward 
to welcoming you aboard! 


Open House aboard the “‘Starlight"’, 2 p.m.-10 p.m. daily 


See us at the Yacht “Starlight"'’, moored 


BANKING 


GLAD TO HAVEV 
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& 
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ABOARD! 


‘Starlight’’ during the A.B.A. Convention 


On hand to serve you—these nationally-recognized 
experts in new quarters planning and design 


Joseph B. Gander Earl Klein Jack Miner, Vice-Pres. Justus DeVries 
President Vice-President and and Reg. Sales Mgr. Regional Sales Mgr. 
Sales Director St. Louis New York 


Harry Moyer, Vice-Pres. S. L. Fisher Fred Coopman 
and Reg. Sales Mgr. Regional Sales Mgr. Regional Sales Mgr. 
San Francisco Chicago Atlanta 


These top experts in planning, designing, and building 


profit-making banks will enjoy visiting with you. 
They'll be at Booths 117-118 or aboard the “Starlight.” 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK ¢« CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « DETROIT « ATLANTA ¢ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside Ci continental U.S. as Bank Building Corporation, International 
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| 

| 

red Ect the Hotel Fontainebleau Yacht Dock, or at Booths 117-118 


in her boom days—sometime in 1925, when the big building of big buildings was just get. 
ting into full swing 


And growing still! Here’s Miami’s skyline today, as seen from Watson Park across a portion of Biscayne Bay 


MIAMI BEACH 
Site of the 85th Annual A.B.A. Convention 


A.B.A,. convention-goers will surely cross one of the three causeways over Biscayne Bay to go from Miami Beach for a 

jaunt into the City of Miami. Miami Beach, at the top and at the right of the picture below, hugs the water’s edge. Miami, 

a separate city, is at the bottom and left of the picture, and is on the mainland side of Biscayne Bay, that barely visible 
narrow strip running from the top left of this photo toward the bottom right 
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Enjoy yourself. Have a Pepsi. 
Any sociable occasion calls 
for the light refreshment 
preferred by today’s trim, 
active people. 


Be Sociable, 


“ | Have a Pepsi 


Refresh without filling 
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DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT, SERVICES, SUPPLIES 


BootTH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


ACCOUNT CODING 


Burroughs Corporation— 

Burroughs Division 

Todd Company Division 513-518, Le M-N 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 04-105 
Le Febure Corporation O-P 
Remington Rand Division Sperry 

Rand Corporation 111-113 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Art Metal Construction Company 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Todd Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 806-7-8 
International Business 
Corporation 
Le Febure Corporation 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Rand McNally & Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
School Thrift, Inc. 
The Service Bureau Corporation 414-415 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc 308 


709-712 
206-208 
202-204 


Machines 


506-510 
O-P 


A-B 
600 
700-702 


111-113 
204 


ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 

Friden, Inc. 

The National Cash Register 
Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT— 


Plate Embossing, Punched Tape, 
Stencil Typing 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
Farrington Manufacturing 
Company 
Friden, Inc. 


ADVERTISING—Calendars, Clocks, 
Financial Maps, Matchbooks, Point 
of Purchase, Posters, Remembrance, 
Service, Specialties, Time-of-Day 
Machines, Turntables 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 

Advertisers Publishing Company 416 

Allied Associates 907 

A.B.A. Advertising Department 912-921 
American Sign & Indicator 

109-110 

108 


513-518-L-M-N 
500-501 


A-B 
111-113 


Corporation 
Astro Manufacturing, Inc. 
Audichron Company, Time-of-Day 

Machines 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 
Cadillac Engravers 
Financial Displays, Inc. 
Glo-Processed Displays, Inc. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

504-505, 604-605 


Co. 
The Edwin M. Knowles China Company 614 
Living Color Transparencies, Inc. R 
Marwell Bank Displays 

Nyce Poster Displays 

Rand McNally & Company 

Robert Manufacturing Company 

Santa Claus Programs 

School Thrift, Inc. 

Service Products Corporation 

Storycraft, Incorporated 

ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 

True Color Exhibit Service, Inc. 

Universal Match Corporation 

Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 

A. J. Wood Research Corporation 
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BootH 
COMPANY NUMBERS 


ALARM EQUIPMENT & SYSTEMS 


Beattie-Coleman Co., Inc 304 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring- Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

504-505, 604-605 
The Mosler Safe Company C-E 


AUTO PUNCH EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Electrodata Division 
Todd Company Division Le M-N 
Friden, Inc. 00-501 
The National Cash Register Company A-B 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 


709-712 


513-518, 


AUTOMATED BANKING SYSTEMS 


Interlex Systems Incorporated 
(An Associate of International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation) 


AUTOMATION 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Electrodata Division 
Todd Company Division 513- 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 411-412 
A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 
Farrington Manufacturing Company 814-816 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
Remington Rard Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
The Service Bureau Corporation 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
ThriftiMatic Corporation 


518, L-M-N 
104-105 


BANK ARCHITECTS—SERVICE 


Le Febure Corporation O-P 


BANK COMMUNITY CREDIT PLAN 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Dashew Business Machines, 

Farrington Manufacturing 
Company 

Le Febure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Spnerrv Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 


BANK CONSULTANTS, 
PLANNERS & DESIGNERS 


Bank Building & Equiprnent 
Corporation 
The Cunneen Company 


BANK COUNTERS, FIXTURES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 

Art Metal Construction Company 

Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation 

Cadillac Engravers 

The Cunneen Company 

Kensol Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 

Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


BANK DESIGNERS— 
CONTRACTORS 


Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
The Cunneen Company 101 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

Co. 504-505, 604-605 


709-712 


Inc. 411-412 


211-212 
206-208 


117- 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


BANK DIRECTORIES 


R. L. Polk & Co. 116 
Rand McNally & Company 600 


BANK EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES— 
MISC. 


Bank Equipment & Supply— Miami 901 
Block & Company, Inc. 


BANK HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Cadillac Engravers 

Nyce Poster Displays 

J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 
Universal Match Corporation 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co 


BANK MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
and COUNSEL 


First Research Corporation 


BANK PRINTING 


Burroughs Corporation The Todd 

Company Division 513-518-L-M-N 
A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
Le Febure Corporation O-P 
Rand McNally & Company 600 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 
School Thrift, Inc. 204 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 


BANKING EDUCATION 


American Institute.of Banking— 
Educational Section of A.B.A. 912-921 

BANKING—Journal of the A.B.A. 912-921 

Rand McNally & Company 600 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 806-7-8 
Company A-B 


The National Cash Register 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 


BOOKS—Budget 


Advertiser Publishing Company 
Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 


BUSES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe a 

504-505, cor’ 


0. 
Le Febure Corporation 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Shaw-Walker 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


R. L. Polk & Co. 


CABINETS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


709-712 
102-103 


CALCULATORS 


Burroughs Corporation 

Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 5 

Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 
The Service Bureau Corporation 414-41) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 198) 
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*THIS IS A SYMBOL OF THIS IS A SYMBOL OF 


BEWARENESS AWARENESS 


...for SAFE KEEPING! | ...for SAFE KNOWING! 


It’s natural for a bank customer to want reassurance about his bank’s 
physical security. And it’s natural, too, that he'll respond most favor- 
ably when you can demonstrate your ability to provide the other 
qualities of service he looks for. 


Wauen YOUR BANK’S own staff has the benefit And all this customer appeal is in addition to 
of Dow-Jones News Service, there’s a valuable the very tangible primary function of Dow-Jones 
customer-attracting by-product. For Dow-Jones News Service: which is, to keep your own staff 
News Service is a symbol of alertness on your informed minute by minute with the latest de- 
velopments for profit and protection. 

More and more, the smart banks subscribing 
to Dow-Jones News Service are letting their cus- 
tomers know about it. And more and more alert 
banks are subscribing! Wouldn’t you like to learn 


part. People see the facts literally pouring into 
your bank. They see that you get direct knowl- 
edge of what is happening everywhere in business 
and finance. They see that your bank—large or 


small—is linked with all the important financial nore about this unique and valuable news facility 


centers of the world...is linked with the sig- ...and its low, low cost? Just write or call your 
nificant business news sources everywhere. nearest Dow-Jones office. 


SOME OF THE NEWS DOW-JONES BRINGS YOU FIRST! 


Significant reports on securities and commodities + Securities offerings * Labor developments * Government decisions 
+ Company earnings statements + Corporate financing plans + Plant expansion and relocation news + New sources of 


supply « Sales leads + . . . and hundreds of other developments of prime importance to your bank and its customers. 


Re DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


-605 
)4 - 44 Broad St. 3 1540 Market St. 1010 Euclid Ave. ‘ 711 W. Monroe St. 
[1-110 


14-415 New York 4 San Francisco 19 Cleveland 15 Chicago 6 


A. B. A. MEMBERS—Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! Booth No. 209 
KING October 1959 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 196) 
BooTH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


CANCELLING MACHINES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Recordak Corporation 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


Standard Manifold Company 


211-212 
104-105 
700-702 


CHAIRS (Aluminum), Transparent 
Mats 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Crysto-Mat Division—Nautalloy 

Products, Inc. 404 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 


CHARACTER RECOGNITION 
EQUIPMENT 


Burroughs Corporation 

Burroughs Division 

Electrodata Division 

Todd Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Farrington Manufacturing 

Company 814-816 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
Vari-Typer Corporation 708 


CHECKS—Book Covers, Calendars, 
Cancelers, Certifiers, Desk Acces- 
sories, Endorsers, Files, Imprinters, 
Personalizing and Coding, Plastic, 
Pocket Secretary, Printers, Protec- 
tors, Signers, Sorters, and Holders, 
Supplies. 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corporation 709-712 
Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Burroughs Corporation 

Burroughs Division 

Todd Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Cadillac Engravers 312 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 411-412 
De Luxe Check Printers, Inc. 115 
A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
General Electric Company— 


206-208 


Computer Department 
George A. LaMonte & Son 
Le Febure Corporation 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Pass Book & Check Cover Company 
Rand McNally & Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Robert Manufacturing Company 
The Service Bureau Corporation 
Service Products Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
ThriftiMatic Corporation 
Vari-Typer Corporation 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS— 


Promotion, Supplies 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Allied Associates 

A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Financial Displays, Inc. 
Glo-Processed Displays, Inc. 
Marwell Bank Displays 

Rand McNally & Company 
Santa Claus Programs 
Universal Match Corporation 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


CLEANERS—Metal, Marble, Wood, 
Lacquer Remover, Rust and Tarnish 
Prevention 

Kensol Corporation 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Products Division— 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 

Radio Corporation of America 


611-612 


804-805 
314, 315 


COIN—Assorters, Bags, Bag Seals, 
Banks, Cabinets, Counters, Mechani- 
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BooTtH 
COMPANY NUMBERS 


cal Banks, Packagers, Paying Ma- 
chines, Wrappers 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Astro Manufacturing, Inc. 108 
Banthrico International, Inc. Q 
Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company 405-406 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
Duro Mold and Manufacturing, Inc. 350 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 617 


COLLATORS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Friden, Inc. 


COLLECTIONS 


American Collectors Association, Inc. 703 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


American Credit Indemnity Company 114 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 411-412 

Friden, Inc. 500-501 

Vari-Typer Corporation 708 


COUNTER DISPLAYS & SIGNS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Advertisers Publishing Company 
Banthrico International, Inc. Q 
Cadillac Engravers 312 
Financial Displays, Inc. 409-410 
Glo-Processed Displays, Inc. 813 
Herring-Hall-Marvin 
504-505, 
4 


709-712 
500-501 


709-712 


211-212 
416 


Safe Co. 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
Living Color Transparencies, Inc. 
Marwell Bank Displays 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 
True Color Exhibit Service, Inc. 
Universal Match Corporation 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


COUPON PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Le Febure Corporation - 
Rand McNally & Company 600 


CURRENCY DETECTOR 


National Rejectors, Inc. 


CURRENCY STRAPS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Allied Associates 

A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 

First Research Corporation 

Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 
Service Products Corporation 
Universal Match Corporation 

A. J. Wood Research Corporation 


DATA PROCESSING 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Electrodata Division 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Farrington Manufacturing 
Company 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 806-7-8 
Kellogg Switchboard And Supply Company 
(A Division Of International Telephone 
And Telegraph Company) 804-805 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 506+510 


513-518, L-M-N 
104-105 


211-212 
405-406 


513-518, L-M-N 
300-302, 400-402 


814-816 


Booru 
COMPANY NU MBERS 


The National Cash Register Company A-B 
Radio Corporation of America 316-318 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 

Rand Corporation 
The Service Bureau Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


DEPOSITORIES 


Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co 

504-505, 604-605 

611-612 

C-E 


Kensol Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Company 


DIRECTORIES 


Kensol Corporation 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

National Automobile Dealers Used 
Car Guide Company 

R. L. Polk & Co. 

Rand McNally & Company 

Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


DISPLAYS—Animated, Christmas, 
Glo-Process, Lobby, Marketing, 
Motion, Point of Purchase, Posters, 
Sign, Wall, Window 


Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
A.B.A. Advertising Department 912-921 
Cadillac Engravers 312 
Federal Sign And Signal 

Corporation 615-616 
Financial Displays, Inc. 409-410 
Glo-Processed Displays, Inc. 813 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Marwell Bank Displays 512 
National Decorators Supply 
Company 
Nyce Poster Displays 
Rand McNally & Company 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 
Santa Claus Programs 


Stephen William Co. 
True Color Exhibit Service, Inc. 


DOORS—Air, Plate 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 

Air Door, Inc., Division Of New 
Castle Products, Inc. 

Cadillac Engravers 

Kensol Corporation 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 


DRIVE-IN BANKING EQUIPMENT— 
Signs, Turntables, Windows 


Cadillac Engravers 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Federal Sign And Signal 
Corporation 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 604-605 

Kensol Corporation 6 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

Le Febure Corporation 

Macton Machinery Company, Inc. 

The Mosler Safe Company 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT— 
Supplies 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Davidson Corporation 

A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 

Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 

Recordak Corporation 700-702 

111-113 


312 
300-302, 400-402 
615-616 


709-712 
800-801 


Remington Rand Division Sperry 
Rand Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Storycraft, Incorporated 803 
Personnel Evaluation Institute, 
Inc. 811-812 


ELECTRONIC—Carillons, Tower 
Chimes 


Norton Chimes Equipment Company 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Radio Engineering Company 


ESTATE PLANNING SERVICES 


Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 200) 
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How Calcasieu Marine National Bank’s 


“Open drawer policy” really packs ’em in! 


“It’s surprising that a small thing 
like a drive-in window’s deposit 
drawer can be so important in 
increasing business,” says Mr. 
Lloyd J. Baquet, Manager of Cal- 
m casieu Marine National’s South 
— City Branch in Lake Charles, La. 


“Many of our depositors have 
commented favorably on our two 
Mosler ‘New Picture Windows.’ When asked for reasons, 
many were mentioned. One often cited is the window’s 
end-opening deposit drawer. 
‘For the first time I can see what I’m doing.’ 


“In the past, it took all kinds of gymnastics to get the 
hand up, over and into the drawer. Then the depositor 
had to grope blindly for his material. 


“Our windows serve everything from trucks to small 
foreign cars. Again the deposit drawer is ideal. It’s 
electrically operated, can be extended to any point up 
to 14 inches...further if need be. In short, it’s designed 
to suit any size vehicle or depositor’s arm. 


“We’re really Mosler-equipped. In addition to our ‘New 
Picture Windows,’ we have two Century 7 Vault Doors, 
Day and Night Depository and 768 Safe Deposit Boxes.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY. From the larg- 
est bank vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler 
design and manufacturing experience is at your service. 
Mosler is the world’s largest builders of safes, vaults 
and banking equipment. 


Write for information on any kind of customer conven- 
ience and protection equipment. 


See what happens in 1/2 a second with Mosler’s deposit drawer. It’s automatic, draft-proof, end-opening. 


Integrated banking equipment by The Mosler Safe Co. 


Dept. N-9, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 198) 


BooTtH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


FACSIMILE SYSTEMS 


Recordak Corporation 700-702 
Western Union Telegraph Company J 


FILING EQUIPMENT Rotary and/or 
Correspondent, Microfilm 


Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Burroughs Corporation, The Todd 5 
Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
504-505, 


Co. 
Le Febure Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 


FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Davidson Corporation 

A. B. Dick Company 


FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS 


Abbott Coin Counters Company 211-212 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 603 


FORESTRY—Future Needs 


Forest Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


FURNITURE—Bank, Office 


Art Metal Construction Company 

Kensol Corporation 

Le Febure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 

Stow & Davis Manufacturing 
Company 


GOOD WILL GIFT PREMIUMS— 
Clocks, Coffee Makers, Cutlery, 
Golfing Accessories, Greeting 
Cards, Horticultural Products, 
Housewares, Jewelry, Orchids, 
Scotch Coolers, Service Awards, 
Silverplated Tableware, Smoking 
Urns, Tableware 


Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Allied Associates 907 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 607-608 
Cadillac Engravers 312 
Correct Table Service Institute, 

Inc. 502-503 
International Molded Plastics, Inc. 205 
International Silver Corporation 417-418 
The Edwin M. Knowles China 

Company 614 
Walter E. Kutch Company 408 
Robert Manufacturing Company 906 
Santa Claus Programs 909 
Thrift Builders, Inc. 214-215 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 617 
Universal Match Corporation 403 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS & 
SYSTEMS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 

Farrington Manufacturing 
Company 


INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Allied Associates 907 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, 


709-712 
411-412 


814-816 


607-608 


Ine. 
Correct Table Service Institute, 
Inc. 502-503 


International Silver Corporation 417-418 


The Edwin M. Knowles China 
Company 614 


INSTALLMENT LOAN—Loan and 
Payment Systems, Rate Charts 
Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
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BooTtTH 
COMPANY NUMBERS 


A. B. Dick Company 713-14-15 
Le Febure Corporation O-P 
The National Cash Register Company A-B 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
The Service Bureau Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


INSULATED EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

504-505, 


Le Febure Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Company 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


Kellogg Switchboard And Supply Company 
(A Division Of International 
Telephone And Telegraph 


Company ) 804-805 


LOOSELEAF EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 


Le Febure Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 607-608 
First Research Corporation 810 
R. L. Polk & Co. 116 
A. J. Wood Research Corporation 818 


O-P 
102-103 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 202-204 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


700-702 


111-113 


NAMEPLATES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Banthrico International, Inc. Q 
Cadillac Engravers 312 
Kensol Corporation 611-612 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 610 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 603 


211-212 


NEW BUSINESS PROMOTIONS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Allied Associates 907 
A.B.A. Advertising Department 912-921 
BANKING—Journal of, the A.B.A. 912-921 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 607-608 
Captain Kangaroo Savings Club 307 
Correct Table Service Institute, 

ne. 502-503 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

504-505, 604-605 

International Molded Plastics, Inc. 205 
International Silver Corporation 
R. L. Polk & Co. 
Santa Claus Programs 
School Thrift, Inc. 
Service Products Company 
Storycraft, Incorporated 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
ThriftiMatic Corporation 
Universal Match Corporation 


NEWS SERVICES 


Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Corporation 


NIGHT DEPOSITORIES—Bags 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Le Febure Corporation O-P 
The Mosler Safe Company C-E 


OUTBOARD MOTORS FINANCING 


Evinrude Motors G-H 


Bootu 
COMPANY : NUMBERS 


PARTITIONS—{Movable Steel) 


Art Metal Construction Company 


PASS BOOKS—Plastic Covers, 


Personalized & Individual 


Burroughs Corporation 

Todd Company Division 513-518, L- 
Pass Book & Check Cover Company 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
Robert Manufacturing Company 
School Thrift, Inc. 


PERFORATORS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


PHOTOCOPIERS 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 

Recordak Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


206-208 


202-204 
700-702 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROTECTION 


Beattie-Coleman Co., Inc. 304 
Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corporation 709-712 
Mosler Photoguard Company C-B 


POSTING SYSTEMS, Equipment 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Art Metal Construction Company 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
Le Febure Corporation O-P 
The National Cash Register Company 
Rand McNally & Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
The Service Bureau Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 


709-712 
206-208 


513-518, L-M-N 


PROJECTION—FINANCIAL 


Trans-Lux Corporation 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


The Port Of New York Authority 
(Investment In The Future) 716-717 
Santa Claus Programs 909 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 604-605 


Kensol Corporation 

The Mosler Safe Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AIDS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Allied Associates 907 
Banthrico International, Inc. Q 
A.B.A. Advertising Department 912-921 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council 912-921 
Frank H. Buick & Associates 607-608 
Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 209 
First Research Corporation 810 
Institute For Business Planning, Inc. _ 602 
International Silver Corporation 417-418 
Pepsi-Cola Company K 
R. L. Polk & Co. 116 
Rand McNally & Company 600 
Santa Claus Programs 909 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 311 
Service Products Company 107 
Storycraft, Incorporated 803 
ThriftiMatic Corporation 618 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Universal Match Corporation 

A. J. Wood Research Corporation 


PUBLICATIONS—Bank 


BANKING—Journal of the A.B.A. 

Personnel Evaluation Institute, 
Inc. 

Rand McNally & Company 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 202) 
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A proved plan to 


attract new depositors! 


Success stories across the country prove the value 
of this promotion. 

A savings and loan association in the East with 
$26,000,000 in assets gained 1,290 new accounts in 
six months, with deposits totalling $665,000. 

In the same period, they reactivated 2,060 
dormant accounts, with deposits of $1,489,000. 
Total deposits in the six months promotion were 


Increase deposits, reactivate dormant 
accounts with International Silver Company’s 
Savings Incentive Program... 


$2,154,000, an average of $643 per account. 

In the Middle West, a National Bank with 
$100,000,000 in assets generated 1,245 new accounts 
in the first two months of their International Silver 
promotion. At the same time, more than 4,580 
deposits to existing accounts were made, with total 
dollar deposits for the sixty-day period amounting 
to more than $978,000. 


Here’s how International’s Self-Liquidating Program can work for you 


By offering to your customers a free five-piece 
table-setting for each new account opened or old 
account renewed by the deposit of $25 or more, 
you will stimulate substantial new business for 
your banking institution. 

By offering more place settings for only $2.25 with 
each subsequent deposit, you foster continued 
saving while holding customer interest. 


And...the plan is self-liquidating. Eight place set- 
tings are available to you from International for 
only $14.80, or $1.85 per setting. Give the first one 
away, sell seven at $2.25, and you receive full re- 
turn of your cost. 

Let International Silver work for you. For com- 
plete details on how your banking institution can 
profit through this promotion, write: 


The International Silver Co. 


Special Sales Division, Banking Section, Meriden, Connecticut 


B4 


Special Sales Division — Banking Section — 


The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Name and title 


I’d like to know more about how the Sav- 


ings Incentive Program will increase ac- 


counts in my bank. 


Please send your free brochure or have 


Bank Name 


Address 


your representative call without any ob- 


ligation on my part. 


City Zone___ State 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


BooTtH 
COMPANY NUMBERS 


PUNCH CARD EQUIPMENT— 
Reconditioners 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Corporation 709-712 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 411-412 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Farrington Manufacturing 

Company 814-816 
Friden, Inc. 500-501 
International Business Machines 

Corporation 506-510 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 
The Service Bureau Corporation 414-415 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 308 
RACKS—Folders, Literature 
Cadillac Engravers 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
Storycraft, Incorporated 
REFERENCE BOOKS—Research 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 606 
Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 602 
National Automobile Dealers Used 

Car Guide Company 200-201 


RESEARCH 


Personnel Evaluation Institute, 
Ine. 811-812 


RING BOOK COVERS 


Pass Book & Check Cover Company 707 


SAFE DEPOSIT EQUIPMENT— 
Promotion 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 
Kensol Corporation 
Le Febure Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Company 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
Universal Match Corporation 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 
A. J. Wood Research Corporation 


SAFES 


Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Kensol Corporation 611-612 
The Mosler Safe Company C-E 
Remington Rand Division of 


Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Burroughs Corporation, 


Todd Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 


SAFETY PAPERS 


George A. LaMonte & Son 


SALES PROMOTION 


Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
Allied Associates 907 
Banthrico International, Inc. 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 
J. Edward Connelly, Advertising 216-218 
Correct Table Service Institute, 

Inc. 502-503 
Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 602 
Santa Claus Programs 
Service Products Company 
Universal Match Corporation 
Storycraft, Incorporated 


Q 
607-608 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 


Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Le Febure Corporation 


202 


513-518, L-M-N 
O-P 


BoorH 


CoMPANY NUMBERS 


Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 
School Thrift, Inc. 204 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 


SAVINGS PLANS—Schools 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 912-921 
Captain Kangaroo Savings Plan 307 
School Thrift, Inc. 204 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Recordak Corporation 


SERVICE BUREAU—High Speed Em- 
bossing of Credit Cards 


Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 


SHELF FILING 


Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 111-113 


SIGNATURE VERIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


513-518, L-M-N 
700-702 


411-412 


SIGNS—Aluminum, Bank, Bronze, 
Desk, Drive In, Electric, Engraved, 
FDIC, Identification, Plaques 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Advertisers Publishing Company 416 
American Sign & Indicator 
Corporation 109-110 
Banthrico International, Inc. 
Frank H. Buick & Associates, Inc. 
Cadillac Engravers 
Federal Sign And Signal 
Corporation 
Financial Displays, Inc. 
Kensol Corporation 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
Marwell Bank Displays 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 
True Color Exhibit Service, Inc. 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Brandt Automatic Cashier 

Company 405-406 
Burroughs Corporation 

Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
General Electric Company— 

Computer Department 806-7-8 
Le Febure Corporation 
The National Cash Register Company A-B 

111-113 

102-103 


211-212 


Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

A. B. Dick Company 

ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 

ThriftiMatic Corporation 


STATIONERY—Letterheads 


Burroughs Corporation 
Todd Company Division 513-518, L-M-N 


STEEL SHELVING 


Friden, Inc. 500-501 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
AND PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
POOLS 


National Pool Equipment Company 511 


SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS PROGRAM 


J. Edward Connelly, Advertising 216-218 


TAX SERVICES 


Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 602 


Bootr 


COMPANY NU MBERS 


TELLER—Counter Equipment, 
Machines, Trucks 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Art Metal Construction Company 
Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs Division 
Cadillac Engravers 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 


211-212 
206-208 


405-406 

513-518, L-M-N 
312 

300-302, 400-402 


Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Kensol Corporation 611-612 
Le Febure Corporation 
Rand Division Sperry 

Rand Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Company C-E 
The National Cash Register Company A- 
Shaw-Walker 102-103 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 608 


TEXTBOOKS 


American Institute of Banking— 
Educational Section of A.B.A. 912-921 
Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 602 


TIME AND TEMPERATURE 
SERVICES 


American Sign & Indicator 
Corporation 

Federal Sign And Signal 
Corporation 


TRUST PLANNING SERVICES 


Institute For Business Planning, Inc. 602 


109-110 
615-616 


TIME RECORDERS 


Lathem Time Recorder Company 


TYPEWRITERS 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Vari-Typer Corporation 


VACATION CLUB SUPPLIES 


Rand McNally & Company 
Santa Claus Programs 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


506-510 
111-113 
708 


VALIDATING MACHINES 


Burroughs Corporation 

Burroughs Division 513-518, L-M-N 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 104-105 
Lathem Time Recorder Company 609 
The National Cash Register Company A-B 


VAULTS & VAULT EQUIPMENT 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 211-212 
Art Metal Construction Company 206-208 
Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Kensol Corporation 611-612 
The Mosler Safe Company E 
Remington Rand Division Sperry 
Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


VENDING MACHINES—Refresh- 
ments, Stamps 


Friden, Inc. 
Pepsi-Cola Company 


VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


WALK UP WINDOW 


Diebold, Incorporated 300-302, 400-402 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 

Co. 504-505, 604-605 
Kensol Corporation 611-612 
The Mosler Safe Company C-E 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 


Cadillac Engravers 312 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 603 


500-501 
K 


206-208 


111-113 
102-103 
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AUTOMATIC 


With counter space 
at a premium, this 
small, extremely ef- 
ficient, electrically 
operated Model 502 
is invaluable to 
tellers. 


When single key 
depression is pre- 
ferred and conser- 
vation of counter 
space is not import- 
ant, the Model 500 
is an ideal choice. 


When a single unit 
combining both a 
keyboard and coin 
dispenser for direct 
delivery of coins is 
desired, the Model 
450 is the perfect 
answer. 


If counter construc- 
tion will not permit 
the use of some 
other model or it is 
desired to have 
tellers personally 
hand coins to cus- 
tomers, then Model 
350 will fill the 
need completely. 
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CAS HIER 


SIZE WITH INSTANT ELECTRIC KEY ACTION 


With counter space at a premium, the small, extremely effi- 
cient, electrically operated Model 502 Brandt Electric Automatic 
Cashier is invaluable to tellers. It consists of two units, a coin 
dispenser and a keyboard. The keyboard may be used anywhere 
desired in the teller’s work area including the cash drawer. 
When the keyboard is placed in the cash drawer the Model 502 
requires less than half as much space on the counter as other coin 
paying machines. Instant payments can be made with the Model 
502 because of the simplicity of the keyboard. Instead of search- 
ing among 99 keys, as on other machines, for the proper key, the 
teller makes the selection for a payment from only 19 keys. It’s 
as easy as that! Keys are instantly located. 


Also available is the Model 500 Brandt Electric Automatic 
Cashier which too is made up of two units, a coin dispenser and 
a keyboard. This machine differs from the Model 502 in that 
the keyboard has a full range of keys from 1¢ to 99¢ inclusive, 
thus requiring the depression of only a single key to make a 
coin payment. 

Still more electrically operated Brandts available are the 
Models 350 and 450 combining the coin dispenser and full key- 
board into a single unit. For further information regarding these 
machines see the illustrations and descriptions thereof to the left. 

In addition to the above Brandts, there are also manually 
operated machines similar in design and operation to the Models 
350 and 450. 

Among the several types of Brandt Automatic Cashiers avail- 
able, there is one to fit every coin paying requirement. 

Other Brandt products include a Coin Sorter and Counter, 
Coin Counter and Packager and a complete line of coin wrappers 
and bill straps. 

A Brandt representative will be glad to give you further 
information regarding our products or, if you prefer, we shall 
write you giving full particulars. 


BRANDT°AUTOMATIC CASHIER®CO. 


Watertown, Established 1890 Wisconsin 
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PRESS-TIME CORRECTIONS 
AND ADDITIONS 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
—moved from Booth 315 to 313 


Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc.— 
moved from Booth 315 to 308 


Financial Selling Aids, Inc.—Booth 305 


RCA — Closed Circuit TV — moved 
from Booth 313 to Booths 314 and 
315 


Standard Manifold Company—moved 
from Booth 612 to 309 


Kensol Corporation—Booths 611 and 
612 


Reynolds Metals Company — Booth 
306 


Captain Kangaroo's Treasure House 
Savings Club Plan—Booth 307 
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a timel 
new bu 


send for 
your copy today 


- 


Only with Perf-O-Data can you get these 
positive advantages: 


1. Lowest cost equipment for auto- 
matically entering payment infor- 
mation. 

. Elimination of all manual steps 
otherwise required to transmit ac- 
counting data to any automatic ac- 
counting equipment. 


. Actual manhours saved pays for the 
equipment. 


. By far the easiest system to install 
—works with the accounting ma- 
chines you have now; requires no 
customer reeducation and no spe- 
cialized personnel. 


Cummins Perf-O-Data System* offers you 
automatic processing specifically de- 
signed for: 


Instalment Credit 
Money Orders 


Check Handling 
Club Accounts 
*Supplements and is entirely compatible with magnetic 
characters. 

Send for your copy of the new 6-page 
bulletin which tells you all the advantages 
you can’t afford to overlook. 


Turner, W. H., and wife, President, City National Bank of 
Dothan: Saxonv 


. The Dothan Bank and 


Flowers, F. A., and wife, President 
Trust Companyv. Dothan: Saxonv 


important 
new 
savings 
for 


BANKS 


Cummins Perf -0-Data 


processing 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Carillon 


Bank, Big Bear Lake; 


Americana 


Z 


SWING SHIFT AT CROCKER-ANGLO ...a familiar night scene. Several floors above, the bank’s 
’round-the-clock staff processes your correspondent transit items to reduce the time ‘“‘in float’’. 
This means that funds in transit are immediately credited to your account. 


Another reason banks and bankers like the way Crocker-Anglo does business. 


Administrative Headquarters: 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Assets over $1,500,000,000 © Capital funds over $100,000,000 CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


More than 70 offices in Northern and Central California BAN 4 


ton; Sans Souci 


Member Federal Reserve System » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Calforniai WMational 
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County Trust Company, Stamford; Saxony 


Eads; Algiers 


Hawthorne; Lucerne 


October 1959 


in any California Picture 


In any section of California you will find 

First WESTERN Bank to be a vital factor. First 

WESTERN Offices—108 strong—are located throughout eC 
the state, and this coverage, together with resources < 

of more than a billion dollars, assures maximum 

service to individuals, business and industry. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| MARIA TEHACHAPI | 
| 463 SANTA 
A 
| First Western Bank Offices in Southern California 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SOUTHERN | 
| 
> ” | 
“0 
| 
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Montmartre 


Security and Trust Company, Washington; 


Saxony 


BANK COVERS CANADA AND NORTH TO THE ARCTIC 


Through one of the world’s larger banks, any U. S. 
banker can be in quick touch with local conditions 
in almost any Canadian village, as well as with every 
major city in our country. Our more than 800 branches 
are located from ocean to ocean—from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, northwest to Inuvik in the high 
Arctic—the northernmost bank in the New World 
—and west to Port Alberni, on Vancouver Island. 


Whether it occupies the tallest building in the 
British Commonwealth, or a trailer in a new oil field 
or mining settlement, each of our offices is staffed 
to assure prompt, dependable banking services. You 
are invited to make use of our information facilities 
for the benefit of your own customers. Write to 
our Business Development Division—Head Office: 
Toronto, Canada. 


In Canada, it’s— 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 1, CANADA 


More than 800 Branches across Canada 


, Wilmington; Americana 


Branches also in London, England *» New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland, Ore. » Bridgetown, Barbados 
Kingston, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, Jamaica * Port of Spain, St. James and San Fernando, Trinidad * Nassau, Bahamas 
Resident Representatives in Chicago, Illinois and Dallas, Texas 
European Representative, Zurich, Switzerland 
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_, While you were 


a. 


dressing 


this morning... 


...our night staff processed 10,000 cash items 


Barring mishap, it probably takes yesterday . . . from correspondent banks on 
you about twenty minutes to make it from both coasts... were available funds this 
bedroom slippers to business shoes in the morning! 
morning. During that time, our night staff Wouldn’t you and your customers 
laces into some 10,000 cash items... proc- find such speed an advantage? We’ll be 
essing them at the rate of 500 a minute. happy to send you full details, or have one 

In fact, checks air-mailed to us of our people call on you in person. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F. D. 1. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Bank & Trust Company, Pinckneyvlile; 
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YOUR BANK WILL BENEFIT 
FROM THESE 
NORTHERN TRUST SERVICES 


Whether your bank is minutes 
away or miles away, you can 
enjoy the Northern Trust 


banking services portrayed on 
this page... provided with 
the considerate, personal at- 
tention that has been a 
Northern Trust tradition for 
70 years. 


The 
NORTHERN/YRUST 


NORTHWEST CORNER Yay 


LASALLE AND MonROE BANK 
Chicago, Illinois » Member F. D. 1. C. ROUND-THE-CLOCK CLEARINGS 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING CONNECTIONS & A FULL RANGE OF SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


| 
att ¢ 
| 
ASSISTANCE IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF YOUR BOND PORTFOLIO | | 
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Come see us 
at the 
Miami 

Convention 

October 25-28 


(An open invitation from 
Hubert, the Harris lion) 


If you’re coming to Miami for the con- 
vention—be sure to look us up, we’d 
like to see you. Our headquarters will 
be at The Carillon (suite 1603-4-5) 
and the welcome mat will be out all 
four days. 


If you have a question about corre- 
spondent banking, or about the Great 
Midwest, feel free to talk it over with 
any of the Harris officers present. 

Seeing our friends. . . talking things 
over... exchanging ideas that help all 
of us do a better job is the real 
purpose of this convention, and 
we know you join us in saluting 
the ABA and its efforts in 

2, making this possible. 


HARRIS 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 1907 
115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank, Le Mars : Sea Isle 


Federal Deposit 


Corporation 


Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


Up-to-the-minute information about outer space, 
or about everyday earthly happenings... plus 
the kind of personal service a banker needs, is 
why our many correspondent banker friends use 
City National as their eyes and ears in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 
ing transactions ... buy and sell . . . portfolio 


Insurance 


advice... transferal of funds... clearings. Small 
enough to provide the personal attention each 
job needs. You always deal with an officer at 
City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd like 
to do business with you. 


208 South La Salle Street > FRanklin 2-7400 


© City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1959 
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ROBERT T. HANLON is Assistant Vice President, La Salle National Bank, Chicago, and 
a member of La Salle’s Correspondent Banking Department. He has a special skill in 
analyzing a bank’s performance with respect to advertising and promotion, new business, 
systems and methods, employee training, credit service, and trust service. He frequently 
calls upon La Salle’s banking staff to boost a correspondent bank’s profits. Why not see 
Bob—or call him at the bank soon (if he’s not in ask for Dick Smith, Lew Hanson or Max 
Roy)—the number is STate 2-5200. La Salle National Bank, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 90, Ill. Complete Trust Service, Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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IT’S ALL 
National Bank of Detroit’s new main office is bank through- lower banking floors is a conveyor belt that speeds checks 
out... from roof to footings, 14 floors and two underground to the processing area. Another time-saving device is a new 
levels occupied exclusively by the 2,700 people of our main _type of pneumatic tube system, the third of its kind ever 
office staff. The building, just recently completed, fills 4 —_jnstalled. To send a cylinder to another department, the 


whole city block bounded by Woodward, Fort, Griswold sender merely dials its destination and electronic controls 


and Congress in downtown Detreit. eer ‘ do the rest, routing it quickly and directly. 

Among the many special features in the building are six 

vaults, one of which is as big as two basketball courts... After the formal dedication early in October, you will find us 
one of the largest vaults in the country. ; settled in our new home, ready to welcome you on your next 


Running through tellers’ cages on the main banking and visit to Detroit. 


64 Offices Serving Metropolitan Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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seRVicE Collection 


Service 


CORPORATE TRUST SERVICE 


Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes—but it doesn’t come in books! 
This knowledge and skill is the founda- 
tion of our many valuable facilities — 
personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 

Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


functions which we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You'll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


1 Street, New York 15, N. Y., Rector 2-8900 


BOND 
PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corpora 
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Mogadore Savings 


7 Society 
OF CLEVELAND 
pe STATEMENT OF CONDITION ¢ JUNE 30, 1959 
i RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. ..... $ 42,114,191.68 
United States Government Obligations 90,580,783.36 
ae Other Bonds and Securities .. . ye 48,537,570.94 
Loans and Discounts ..... . 220,319,946.83 
Banking Premises. ....... 5,144,053.33 
: Interest Accrued and Other Asse 2,706,213.77 
. . $409,402,759.91 
LIABILITIES 


Olas D., and w 


ples-Merchants Trust Cc 


Miller, 


Z 
> 
Le 
ae 
2? 
Se 
So 
wi 

eo” 
2 
=x 


KING 


Undivided Profits .... 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Total . 


- $ 12,000,000.00 
- —18,000,000.00 
1,624,979.43 
‘ 1,810,976.85 
‘ 2,526,647.99 
. 373,440,155.64 


United States Government Obligations carried at $11,155,000.00 are pledged to secure 
Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 

President 

The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorne: 

Squire, & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 

Retired 


October 1959 


DIRECTORS 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 

Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Treasurer and Director 

Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 
_ Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DRAKE T. PERRY 
Consultant 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretar 
The Cleveland Twist Dril 

Company 


VERNON STOUFFER 
President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 
President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR 
Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 

ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
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This is the DOUBLE TT... 


lL NCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


MONTH DATE =TIME=TEMPERATURE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Tue value of a time and temperature service is 

entirely dependent on the ability of the control equipment to continually 
and dependably present the correct time and temperature. 

When you plan on investing thousands of dollars in a time and temp- 
erature service, it is just good judgment to thoroughly investigate the 
guarantee behind it. American Sign & Indicator Double TT time and 
temperature control equipment is unconditionally guaranteed for life! 

May our representative serving your area give you complete information on all the reasons why 
over six hundred of the nation’s leading financial institutions have chosen Double TT Time and 
Temperature Displays? 


AMERICAN SIGN & INDICATOR CORP 


CENTRAL DIVISION OFFICE: 8 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division Offices... Los ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SPOKANE Representatives in Principal Cities 


4 

ING 


40” increase 


in our Travelers 


Cheques sales, 


reports 


Mr. C. Arthur Hemminger 


Vice President and 
Public Relations Director, 


First National Bank in Saint Louis 


New! Pre-packaged 


American Express introduced the first pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques in July. Since 
then, banks all over the nation have reported 
important sales increases. This statement by 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


Mr. C. Arthur Hemminger is typical: 

“We instituted the sale of pre-packaged 
Travelers Cheques at 49 tellers’ stations in 
the commercial, savings, installment loan, 
and safe deposit departments. We are en- 
joying an increase of 40% in total daily 
sales, and much of it appears to be new 
business!” 

Other banks say this: “Handling time cut to 

90 seconds.” “New business grows fast.” “Cus- 

tomers enthusiastic.” “All our tellers sell them.” 


Join the growing list of top-flight banks who now 
/enjoy increased sales, efficiency and customer 
goodwill—with new pre-packaged American 
Express Travelers Cheques. For further details 
or supplies, write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior 
Vice President & Treasurer, American Express 

Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 


Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 


$1,000. Many banks have already 
placed a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 


All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING 


CHARGES 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 


Teller reaches for right package — that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 


is now pre-printed on purchaser’s aj 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 
Now every teller can handle Americaa” 
Express Travelers Cheques easily 


profitably — help your bank achieve im 
portant increases in sales. 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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